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TEACHER TRAINING THRU SERVICE 


The training of the teacher before service and 
the training of the teacher by and thru serv- 
ice, as stated heretofore in the Schoo, Boarp 
JOURNAL,* are two quite different processes. Ac- 
quisition, acceptance upon authority, assimila- 
tion of ideas, characterizes the training before 
service. - Acquisition, critical consideration, 
adaptation, trial, improvement by trial, must 
characterize the training thru service. Is such 
tra:ning thru serv:ce valuable, is it as valuable 
as summer school attendance or as post-gradu- 
ate work? This quest’on is entitled to an an- 
swer. 

The training of the teacher 
necessarily has in mind the development of a 
capacity, perhaps of a habit, of 
growth after the student the training 
school. All teachers who comprehend the real 
essence of growth by teaching have such a ce- 
sire and such a hope. 
fact of graduat'on, of completion of a training 


before service 
continued 
leaves 


Probably, howéver, the 


school course, sets up in many young teachers 
the more or less complacent att.tude that now 
the art has been learned, now complete applica- 
tion of what has been learned is the rather easy 
task that 
training school should have the process for in 
dependent 


remains. Every graduate from a 


development and verification ol 


teaching devices certainly started, but he also 

needs to comprehend clearly that the training 

school course is not the real beginning of the 

work; it is the beginning of “how to work.” 
Learning and Observing. 

Before service the teacher learned, listened to 
lectures or discussions, attended group confer- 
ences to get ideas and different points of view, 
and then observed an experienced teacher, 
haps a 
apply the idea; thereafter the 
tended a further conference for the discussion 


per- 


model or critic teacher, carry out or 


“observer” at 


and comparison of plan and achievement. If 
wisely directed, the “observer” may have noted 
of the 
stated 
Such discrimination marks a close 
The 


quite sure, however, whether the failure to at- 


discrepancies between plan and working 
plan, between results secured and aims 
in the plan. 
and careful observer. “observer” is never 
tain projected aims and ends is due to the 
plan or to the teacher who tried to apply it, 
and from the safety and security of the seat of 
the “observer” may feel that she saw the mis- 
take and could have avoided it. 
Learning and Observing One’s Self. 

When the teacher enters the real service, the 
critic teacher is absent, the group conference 
before teaching to discuss the plan is impossible. 
Instead, the teacher uses her idea of method or 
device, prepares a plan, alone and as best she 
can, tries out her plan and discovers two ser:ous 
but different sets of short-comings; one set with 
the plan and its failure to fit all the conditions, 
the other with the teacher, by 
ability to command resources and devices to 
meet the unexpected needs. The 
entirely different because the teacher sces the 
procedure from an entirely different point of 


reason of in- 


situation is 


view. 
Phases of Self-Observation. 

Instead of the ready and almost unquestioned 
authority the 
passes thru a set or series of mental stages: 

1. A questioning and probably partial ac- 
ceptance of the method or device. 

2. Adaptation of the device to the teachers’ 
school and circumstances. 

8. Schoolroom trial of the adaptation. 

4. Critical results of the 
trial. 


acceptance upon teacher now 


examination of 


Chas. A. Wagner, Chester, Pa. 


5. Correction and improvement of the plan; 
retrial. 

6. Readaptation and recorrection. 

7. Acceptance upon verification and adapta- 
tion. 

8. Teacher now not an imitator only, but a 
true creator. 


The Process Elaborated by Stages: 
1. The teacher in service may hear an idea 


at an institute, or may learn about it from a 


book or a magazine, or it may be suggested by 


a supervisor. Study to comprehend fully and 


clearly is a first necessity. Good training 
in the training school will be sure to 
have made the teacher a careful and _ thoro 
student. Then the teacher begins to plan 
her use of the idea if study has brought 
a conviction of merit. The  schoolroom, 
the pupils, the program, are all kept in 


mind, and a plan suited to school, teacher and 
pupils is prepared. Many times these new ideas 
fitted to forms of 


Set up an 


and plans must also be pro 


cedure already In use. expectancy 


of suecess for the new plan, if a beginning 


teacher, but also leave a margin of expectancy 


A set of 


mind to guard against depression by failure and 


for non-realization of aims and ends. 


against exultation for success is a practical and 


philosophical necessity ; experience is the only 


method for development of this temper. 

2. <A carefully prepared written lesson plan, 
showing step by step what procedure is planned, 
should then be put into shape. Leave copious 
space on the paper to record notes and observa- 
tions, suggestions and questions, after-thoughts. 
These after-thoughts of your plan this year will 
in most cases become your “provisions,” your 
anticipation of difficulty in the revised plan for 
subsequent revisions and improvements of the 
plan. 


Now commit the plan to memory well enough 


so that you can follow it in operation by not 
more help than an occasional reference to the 
paper. Have the steps definitely in mind. 
They must, of course, mark real stages in the 
development of the thought, and not be mere 
arbitrary divisions to conform with the sug 


the careful comm t 


the teacher is ready 


After 
results, 


gestions of steps. 


ment of aims, steps, 
to try the plan. 


3. As the trial proceeds, if th 
hand. it may be wise to mark on the paper places 


pape r is it 


where certain notes need to be inserted during 
the stage of appraisal of results. 
1. Next, 


teacher. 


the 
as “worked,” 
“failed,” will help to 
check the plan quickly while marking each step 
as laid out. All 


omissions, 


results must be appraised by 
A system of marks such 
“make more complete,” 
suggestions, 


improvements, 


may be marked in colored ink or 
pencil, to render very conspicuous, and to in 
dicate the parts learned by experience. Un 
anticipated results are just as valuable to note 
as anticipated results. 

5. Now, mediate the plan and the additions 
and criticism. Here belong the consultation of 
the 


Compare with books and 


the principal and the supervisor or 
teacher, if possible. 
former 


magazines, with 


your own plans in 
other lessons that use the same principles, in- 
vite the criticisms of other teachers, get a 


critical and comparative view if possible. 
All the 


the teaching business 


criticism found in 
is due to the fact that as 
learned 


sensitiveness to 


a profession we have not how to re- 
ceive and give this impersonal, detached crit 
There has been little 


hence there is almost no 


icism of a piece of work. 
or no training for it, 
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eritic 


ense or appreciation of it. This plan of x 


examinat.on and this labor of reconstruction js 
original thinking of the highest and most crea- 
tive type. It is scarcely credible that superin- 
tendents and supervisors have overlooked this 
form of teacher growth. This can be done in 
any schoolroom, costs no money for tuition and 
enrollment, is more directly helpful to the schoo] 
and the teacher than univers:ty and post-gradu- 
ate courses, and can be definitely 
measured quant tatively 


which it is 


valued and 
from the plan-book in 
recorded. 

A plan book, recording such growth by Ssery- 
thru the 


might just 


ice and service, for course of a 


year or a half-year, as well be proof 


of growth as a cert'ficate from a summer schoo] 


or from a travel agency, and might as properly 


be accepted as a claim for h'gher rating and 


loose-leaf note book 


would be a great advantage, since then the new 


better pay. Obviously a 
and reconstructed plan will be rght next to the 
This a great advantage 
to the examiner of the note book, and a greater 
the is but 
one place to enter the subsequent notes and sug- 


original plan. will be 


convenience to teacher, since there 
gestions for improvement. 

Without such a system, many good ideas for 
lost to the best 
a plan for a les 
son in on subject often suggests an addition to 
a previous lesson plan; right then and there is 
the time to note the suggestion in its 


the improvement of lessons are 


teachers. The preparation of 


proper 
Most lesson plan books make 
ho adequate provision for such after thoughts 
and additions. indication that a 
stationer has planned our “plan-books,” and not 
a growing teacher. 
that 


place and plan. 
This is an 


The growing teacher knows 
growth is the proof and concomitant of 
life, therefore her plan-book has made provision 
for constant growth, constant improvement and 
addition. 

6. Next to the 
additions, the 


will now make 


first plan with its notes and 
teacher 
a new plan incorporating all the 
and omitting all the faults of the 
Thereafter, trial, 
struction, will occur as often as necessary. 


most careful and earnest 
improvements, 


first plan. er.ticism, recon 
The 
her 
lessons just the same way even if she uses the 


growing teacher practically never teaches 


former plan. Ultimately, of course, the grow 
will find the 
or complete form as to 


ing teacher final 
details 


will continue to vary as long as the teacher is 


plan taking a 


general scope ; 


growing mentally. 

7. The teacher is now ready and is justified 
in report ng the work to the principal or super- 
intendent for and for criticism. 


Upon request, she will report or demonstrate it 


inspection 


to a group of teachers or to a general teachers’ 
meeting, or will write it up for the educational 
press. 

We have long but 


losses because teachers who were achieving ex- 


endured great unknown 
cellent results have been too shy or too modest, 
have 
not felt the professional obligation to share with 


or too fearful of censure for conceitedness, 


all teachers their well-earned victories and suc- 


CeSSCS, The Success of every good teacher 
should become the possession of all good teach- 
ers, so as to save time and energy in trying 


things that it 


can not be 


has already been proved can or 
What a 


education 


conservation 
furthered by 


done. great 


movement in could be 
this plan! 

S. This spirit of contribution needs cultiva- 
tion It will help 
powerfully in the formation of a professional 


as a professional obligation. 


(Concluded on Page 95) 














The evening vocational school presents to the 
educational adiminstrator a rare opportunity 
for “selling” the idea of more education to the 
citizens of his community. In a large propor- 
tion of cities and towns in this country very 
little has been done in the development of voca- 
tional evening schools that really function or 
meet the needs and demands of the workers. 

The majority of school superintendents are 
overwhelmed with the detail and routine of 
their daily work. The evening school is simply 
another added burden. It comes at his busiest 
time, so the superintendent is not to be greatly 
blamed if he takes the line of least resistance 
and least effort, with the result that the usual 
evening vocational school does not function very 
effectively and in most cases not at all. 

It will probably be conceded without argu 
ment that the majority of school superintend 
ents know very little about the particular aims, 
purposes, methods and organization of voca- 
tional education. But, there is a small but 
growing class of younger superintendents who 
are beginning to put into practice the idea that 
education is not entirely for the purpose of 
“mental discipline” and to “train the mind.’ 
They believe that education is a social process 
and a vital part of our ever changing social 
order. They believe in teaching people not only 
subjects, but they feel that the schools must be 
made to fit the people and not the people to 
fit the schools; that some justification for their 
work other than mere tradition must be found 
and best of all they feel that “education for 
democracy” 


implies a more democratic form 
of education than we have at present. 

To these wide-awake supe rintendents, the vo 
cational evening school presents an opportunity 
for effective service at which they are increas 
ingly anxious to take advantage. It is for th 
benefit of these administrators that the analysis 
of the problems of the evening vocational school 
is made. 

Types of Vocational Evening Classes. 

Vocational evening classes may be classified 
in several ways, but one of the first things that 
an administrator wants to know is “what do 
I have to do to get federal aid for these classes 
under the Smith-Hughes law?” In answering 
this question, we shall make our first classifica- 
tion into “Smith-Hughes” vocational classes 
and “non-Smith-Hughes” vocational classes. 

From the standpoint of the administrator and 
the needs of the community, the non-Smith 
Hughes classes are just as important as thos 
that receive aid under the Smith-Hughes law. 
gut it reflects credit upon an administrator and 
his school system when he can point to cer 
tain classes and say that they meet the stand- 
ards and requirements as set up by the federal 
board and the state board and receive financial 
aid from both. 


Requirements for Aid Under the Federal Law. 

When attacking the problem of organizing 
Smith-Hughes vocational evening classes, the 
administrator should consult Bulletin No. 17, 
“Organization and Administration of Trade 
and Industrial Education,” and Bulletin No. 18, 
“Evening Industrial Schools,” issued by the 


Organization of Evening 
Vocational Classes 


Arthur Frank Payne, Head Department of 


y Trade and Industrial Education, University 


of Minnesota 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

On page 91 of Bulletin No. 17, the follow- 
ing definition is given: “An evening industrial 
school or class is one established and maintained 
under public control for the purpose of giving 
instruction supplemental to the day employ- 
ment to persons who have entered upon a par- 
ticular trade or industrial pursuit. Such a class 
is usually given in the evening, but may be 
given in the daytime for persons who are em 
ployed in the evening, the class at all times be- 
ing given outside the regular hours of employ- 
ment.” The important part in this quotation is 
that all instruction in Smith-Hughes vocational 
evening classes must supplement the daily em- 
ployment. In other words, all students in these 
particular classes must already be employed at 
the occupation in which they are receiving 
further instruction in evening class. 

The law further requires that all students in 
these classes must be 16 years of age or over. 
No maximum age limit is prescribed. 

There are other loosely defined requirements 
such as adequate plant and equipment and 
adequate salaries sufficient to attract the best 
possible teachers. These teachers must be cer 
tificated by the state board. 


Non-Smith-Hughes Classes. 

It is highly desirable from every point of view 
to have as many vocational evening classes re 
ceive the approval and aid available under the 
federal law. But the benefits of this law are 
reserved (for very good reasons) to certain 
types of class work. These are (1) Trade and 
Industrial .Education (2) Vocational Home 
Making (3) Education (4) 
Teachers Training Classes, This restriction 


Agricultural 


places all evening classes in commercial educa 
tion in the non-Smith-Hughes group. 

Many very good classes in the first three 
groups mentioned above find it impossible to 
meet all the requirements regarding age and 
daily occupation of students, certification of 
teachers, ete. For instance, a group of young 
men clerks in stores might desire to get a start 
at the machinists’ trade or mechanical draft- 
ing. This would be a very desirable class under 
certain circumstances, but it would not be 
granted aid under the federal law because the 
instruction would not be “supplementary to 
their daily employment.” 

One of the most popular types of vocational 
evening class instruction is the commercial 
classes such as stenography, typewriting, business 
English, business arithmetic, commercial law, 
ete. These classes are decidedly vocational but 
are not granted aid under the Smith-Hughes 
law for the reason that commercial classes were 
well established, and the prime purpose of the 
law is to assist in the establ’'shment of indus 
trial classes which have been much neglected. 

Organization of Schools. 

By using a third system of grouping we find 
that evening classes generally fall naturally into 
three divisions. 

(1) The Academic Classes. These are classes 
in the usual academic subjects and may be for 
purely cultural purposes or for the acquirement 
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of the minimum essentials such as English, 
arithmetic, ete., to use as vocational tools. 

(2) Americanization Classes, This highly de- 
sirable type of work must not be confused with 
the vocational classwork in any manner. Its 
problems are clean cut, separate and distinct 
and should be kept so. 

(3) Vocational Classes, The vocational 
classes in the average city large enough to need 
evening classes may be subdivided into (a) com- 
mercial classes (b) industrial classes (c) home- 
making classes. 

The three large groups, academic, American- 
ization and vocational should be organized and 
administered as separate units; it is fatal to the 
success of all to mix them together. The aims, 
purposes, content, methods, type of pupils, are 
altogether different and cannot be handled suc- 
cessfully as one unit organization except in 
small towns. 

lor the vocational classes it is essential to 
their success that use be made of an advisory 
board made up of leading citizens, both men 
and women, representing the various groups in- 


terested in vocational evening classes. Repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers’ organizations, 
unions, contractors’ associations. Settlement 


workers along with individual workers and em- 
ployees represent the various trades and oc- 
cupations. } 

This advisory board should appoint special 
sub-committees of experts to suggest and ap- 
prove courses of study, teachers, methods of ad- 
vertising, time and place of meeting, organiza- 
tion of special classes, ete. Such an advisory 
board and special committees, if properly or- 
ganized and used, may be of the greatest as- 
sistance to the person in charge of organizing 
and vocational evening classes. 

A survey should always be made to discover 
the types of classes needed. In making this 
survey the advisory board would be of great 
help. A survey is always necessary because the 
average school administrator is entirely out of 
touch with the rapid changes now taking place 
in our industries. 

When the topic of vocational evening classee 
is up for discussion these administrators usually 
say, “Well, we'll have machine shop, woodwork, 
mechanical drawing for the men and cooking, 
sewing and perhaps millinery for the women.” 
And almost always they will ask the regular 
day school teachers to take charge of the 
classes, who almost always use the same projects 
and methods used in the day classes. The ad- 
ministrator organizes the classes by the same 
methods and under the same restrictions as the 
academic evening classes. <All of which is cer- 
tain to be fatal to the real success and function- 
ing of these vocational evening classes. 


Funds. 

It is always easier to obtain funds for voca- 
tional evening classwork than for any other 
form of education. The Smith-Hughes law 
states, that, “Two-thirds of the federal allot- 
ment to any state may be used for evening voca- 
tional elasses at the diseretion of the state 
board.” 
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Quite frequently funds to equip or pay part, 
or all of the salaries of teachers for special 
classes, may be obtained from local organiza- 
tions. The local hospitals may be glad to have 
their beginning nurses take courses in dietetics, 
invalid cookery, chemistry of goods and to as- 
sist financially in buying equipment and sup- 
plies and pay salaries. The local Red Cross 
chapter might be interested in courses of equip- 
ment for home nursing, first aid, manufacturers 
in first aid, safety first, industrial hygiene, blue 
print reading. The unions will show interest in 
some special class, such as the “steel square” 
estimating and figuring costs, strains and 
stresses, chemistry of materials. Painters’ 
unions will be likely to seek classes in orna- 
ment, color harmony, chemistry of paints and 
paintings. 

The possibilities along this line are almost 
limitless and, aside from any financial aid ob- 
tained, make for the finest kind of cooperation 
which mist be received if this type of class is 
to be successful. 


Types of Classes and Instruction. 

Under the Smith Hughes law all instruction 
in evening classes is limited to that which “sup- 
plements the daily employment of the student.” 
The first question the administrator asks is al- 
ways, “Well, what courses may I offer under 
this restriction?” The following list is sug- 
gestive but not exhaustive of the wide range of 
possibilities. 

Metal Working Courses. 

"March, 1918, page (—). 
For Machinists: 

Blue print reading. 

Mathematics for machinists. 

Heat treatment of steels. 

Metallurgy. 

Machine design. 

Shop sketching. 

Advanced shop units 
Tin Smiths: 

Blue print reading. 

Pattern drafting. 

Mathematics for sheet-metal workers 

Chemistry for sheet metal workers. 

Science of heating and ventilating. 

Architectural forms and details. 

Estimations and costs. 

Advanced shop units. 
Black Smith: 

Blue print reading. 

Elementary metallurgy. 

Heat treatment of irons and steels. 

Advanced shop units. 
Jeweler: 

Jewelery design. 

Engraving. 

Study of precious and semi-precious stones. 

Salesmanship. 

Advanced shop units. 


Woodworking Courses. 

Carpenter: 

Blue print reading. 

Steel square. 

Roof framing. 

Estimating and costs. 

Architectural forms and details. 

House design. 

Advanced shop units. 
Cabinet Maker: 

Blue print reading. 

Furniture design. 

History of furniture. 

Decoration of woodwork. 

Wood finishing. 

Estimating and costs. 

Advanced shop units. 
Pattern Maker. 

Blue print reading. 

Shop sketching. 

Layarts. 

Advanced shop units 


Home Making Courses. 

Preparation of Foods: 

Cooking—plain, desserts, pastry, invalid serv 

ing. 

Dietetics. 

Chemistry of foods. 

Meal planning. 
Sewing: 
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Plain sewing. 

Garment making. 

Dress making. 

Draping. 

Costume design. 

Machine operations. 

Repairing. 

Millinery. 
Sanitation: 

Cleaning and dyeing fabrics. 

Laundering. 

Household sanitation. 
Budgets: 

Household accounts. 

Analysis of expenditures. 

Savings, investments, insurance. 
Nursing: 

Care of infants. 

First aid. 

Invalid. 

Old age. 


Organization of Subject Matter. 

There is no question but that for vocational 
evening classes the subject-matter of the courses 
should be organized on the short, intensive, 
specific-unit basis. This means instead of of- 
fering a long, general, vague course in machine 
shop, that the-work of a machinist should be 
analyzed, and projects and problems arranged in 
short specific units such as, (1) bench work 
fitting and filing (2) drill press (3) shaper (4) 
planers (5) slotters (6) engine lathe (7) milling 
machine (8) universal grinder, ete. Each of 
these units should be made up of a series of op- 
erations, processes or projects that assure the 
complete covering of the field of instruction in 
that unit. 

The following diagram shows in simpler form 
the idea of the short unit course. 
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The blank spaces shpuld be filled in with the 
name of the project, process or operation and 
these should be known as 1-A, 4-D, 5-F, ete. 

A blue-printed diagram might be given to 
each student and when each step is completed 
the instructor could mark the grade and other 
information thus showing the progress of the 
student. 


Hours and Evenings. 
In organizing vocational evening classes 
there should be no restrictions as to time of be- 
ginning or closing. Classes should be organ- 
ized any time or place if a large enough group 
can be gathered together. 

Experience shows that two evenings a week is 
the best arrangement; if it is desired to use the 
equipment more efficiently it may be advisable 
to organize the classes in sections in this man- 
ner: 

Monday Tuesday Thursday Friday 
Section A Section B Section:'A Section B 

Wednesday evening is usually a poor night 
for evening classes. 

The best hours are usually from 7:30 to 9:30 
with a ten minute recess from 8:25 to 8:35. 
It is always advisable to devote the entire eve 
ning to one class in shop work. This is also 
true in regard to many of the other classes. 


Constants and Variables of Evening Class 
Students. 

About the only constant factor in the eve 
ning class student body is a more or less well 
developed desire to learn something that will 
assist them to promotion. They vary in age, 
school grade attained, standard of achievement 
in the fundamental subjects, trade skills, ideals, 


objectives and purposes in taking the instrue- 
tion offered. 

In general it will be that the evening voca- 
tional class student body is largely made up of 
people from 18 to 30 years of age. Only rarely 
will any considerable number be found below or 
above these ages. These are usually the am- 
bitious people who realize their deficiencies, and 
désire to better themselves. 

There will be found a considerable number of 
skilled manipulators of 
processes who desire 


tools, materials and 
instruction in 


work directly related to their trade. 


academic 


The second large group will consist of spe- 
c.alized machine operators who desire instruc- 
tion in operating other more difficult machines. 
The other large group will consist of those who 
have no recognized trade, are in “blind-alley 
jobs” and desire to prepare for entrance to a 
trade. This group must be segregated from the 
other groups as under the Smith-Hughes law 
they cannot be admitted to 


classes. 


trade-extension 


It is always bad policy to have in the same 
class young, immature boys and 
the skilled and unskilled, 


hands, union men and non-union men. 


mature men, 
beginners and old 
Special 
classes should be organized for special groups, 
keeping like groups in the same classes. 


Getting the Students. 

Much depends upon the printed advertising. 
The most effective form is printed announce- 
ment of the classes on the pay envelopes of the 
workers. Permission to do this is usaally 
readily obtained from the manufacturers and 
business men. Sometimes a small folder slipped 
into the pay envelope may be used to greater 
advantage. 

Other forms of advertising are window cards 
with catchily-worded titles, street car advertis- 
ing. Many street car companies will allow ban 
ners to be placed on the car fenders for a few 
days, free of charge. 
ways willing to “run” 


The newspapers are al- 
short stories or items 
especially if they are full of human interest and 
accompanied by good photographs. Personal 
letters to manufacturers and business men, to 
unions, clubs and 


contractors, organizations, 


associations, of any sort may be utilized. Ex 
hibits of work done are alwavs attractive and it 
is generally possible to get windows in promi 


nent stores for a few days. 
; Oral Advertising. 
Ln foreign settlements priests, charity work- 
ers and settlement 
Many 


classes at their service. 


workers are a great help. 


priests and pastors will announce the 
In many places noon 
meetings held in the factor'es have produced 
splendid results. speakers should 
address the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Good, live 


Registration. 

It is usually advisable to have two registra 
tion nights. Have the registration take place 
in some central, easily accessible place, have 
large banners displayed and well lighted en- 
trances with someone at the door to direct the 
students. Make it easy for them to find and 
enter the place. 

In the registration hall have large signs for 
each class displayed with the teachers sitting 
under them. Let the teachers do the register- 
ing for their own classes. Have the teachers 
consult and advise the students and especially 
should establish with 
their students. 


they personal contacts 
Have printed registration cards, with two or 
more detachable parts. The large card to serve 
as a permanent record card, the detachable cards 
to serve as a receipt for the registration fee, 
class admittance card, used library card, ete. 


The Smith-Hughes law states that there shall 








be no tuition charged, but it is possible and ad- 
visable to charge a registration fee of one or 
two dollars. This should be returned if the 
student attends four out of every five 

periods. This registration fee will tend to keep 


class 


out the curious and those who have no serious 
intentions. 

It is advisable to have all registrations tenta- 
tive for the first two weeks as many students 
will drop out and want to change their registra 
tions. Make up the definite class lists at the 
end of this two weeks’ period. 


Holding the Students. 
First, remember that day school routin 
methods will not work in evening schools. 


and 
Find 
out what the students want and then give it to 
them. Be sure and get good, live teachers who 
are enthusiastic about the and the sub 


Avoid engaging teachers who are teaching 


work 
ject. 
these classes merely for the extra money they 
get. 

Insist that teachers begin the lesson prompt 
ly every night. Waiting for laggards simply 


encourages tardiness which rapidly develops 


into absence. 
Insist that 


cise piece of 


teachers give some definite, con 
information to the class every 
night. 

Pay teachers a base rate for each class and a 
bonus for each student present that night. For 
example pay a base rate of $1.50 per evening 


with a bonus of 20 cents additional for every 


student present that evening. This makes the 
teachers’ pay dependent upon their holding 
power. 

Have a chart in the main office showing in 


diagram form exactly how each teacher is hold 
ing his class. Any class dropping below eight 


successive nights should be discon 


This 


dents responsible for the 


for two 


tinued. makes the teacher and the stu- 
continuance of the 
class. 


When 


mail one of 


Have a printed absence mailing card. 


a student is absent immediately 
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these cards asking him to present the card with 
an explanation for each absence the next time 
he comes. It is good psychology to make ‘t 
easy and profitable to attend, but difficult and 
uncomfortable to be absent. 

Send notices to employers when students com- 
Issue certifi- 
cates on completion of certain units and diplo- 
mas on completion of certain courses. 

Give no formal 
check closely on 


plete certain units of instruction. 


examination, but 
work 


written 
actual performed and 
especially on acquired ability to solve practical 
shop problems. 

Teachers. 

In Smith-Hughes classes all teachers must be 
approved and certificated by the state depart- 
ment of education. Bulletin No. 18 of the 
federal board for vocational education has the 
following to say about teachers of classes in vo 
cational evening schools: 


Qualification of Teachers. 

“Experience in the vocation which is to be 
taught is an essential qualification for all trade 
or industrial teachers. Absolute mastery of the 
part of the trade taught in each of the several 
units is the prime qualification of the teacher 
of each unit. A course in telephone repair con- 
sisting of several units might conceivably re- 
quire as many teachers as there were units in 
the complete course. It is impossible to state 
the trade experience or qualification in years, 
trade to trade in the 
length of time it takes to master a trade is so 
great. It 
eral, if 


since the variation from 


may be said, however, that in gen 
actual 
industrial pursuit is re 
a preliminary qualification, one step 
will have been taken to exclude inadequately 
Ways should be left open, 
however, to secure persons who have had un- 


three years’ experience in the 
work of a trade or 


quired as 
prepared teachers. 


usual opportunities for preparation and experi- 
ence in particular parts of a trade offered as 
evening school subjects. 


“Trade knowledge is not, however, the nly 
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qualification which the evening school teacher 
should possess. It is the sine qua non to which 
the other qualifications must be added. To be 
successful, the evening school teacher must be 
not only a master of his trade, but also in good 
standing among his fellow craftsmen. He 
should be a man of good personality and vigor- 
ous health. He should be experienced in handl- 
ing men and know how to reach them. 


Selection of Teachers. 

“It is evident from the foregoing statements 
that the matter of selection of the right man 
to conduct a particular evening school class is 
of great importance. Unless such a man can 
be found the class should not be organized.” 

“Usually evening-school teachers will be 
selected from the workers in the industry, and 
from the residents of the community. Except 
in the rare cases, where the shop teachers or the 
related subjects teachers from the day school 
are prepared to give the instruction, the teach- 
ers must be a man who is experienced in the 
work he is to teach and retains a con- 
nection with the trade. The persons responsible 
for his selection should make a thoro canvass 
of the community, prepare a list of eligible per- 
sons, make an invest:gation of their records of 
experience, the esteem in which they are held by 
their employers and fellow workmen, and have 
personal interviews.” 


who 


If at all possible, avoid using the regular day 
school teachers. The best teachers (provided 
always that they can teach) are union officials, 
shop foremen and superintendents, graduate en- 
gineers, expert mechanics. In every case get 
teachers that will command the respect of the 
students and are closely in touch wth local 
trade practice and know the workers and what 
they need. 

Any school administrator that can organize 
and carry on an evening vocational school that 
really functions is a public benefactor and will 
make a real contribution in the field of eduea- 
tional administration. 


The Organization of Night Schools 


Including 


The writer’s experience in the night schools 
him of the for a set of 
records and directions for organizing and estab 


has convinced need 


lishing night school classes. The following plan 
is the outgrowth of experience in the city of 
Duluth, Minnesota. This system of records and 
reports has been tried out and criticized, and 
has stood the test of several years use in op 
erating a night school which had an enrollment 
of about two thousand students in a wide range 
of subjects. These classes were held in schools, 
factories—wherever the stu- 
dents could be collected and a suitable teacher 
employed. While they are specifically termed 
night schools, yet not all of the classes were 
held in the evening, as the classes were held at 
such hours as to make attendance possible for 
those who were enrolled. 


shops, group of 


Need for Explicit Directions. 

The superintendent of schools, altho direct 
ly responsible for night-school classes, cannot, 
from the nature of his own work and the de- 
mands upon his time, give his personal atten- 
tion to the starting and maintaining of night 
schools. Since he must delegate the work to 
others, he should have a definite body of in- 
structions, and definite directions as to practice 
and methods to be followed in the establishing 
and maintaining of a night school. 

Day-school reports have been so well estab- 
lished that many superintendents have attempt 


J. A. Starkweather 


ed to use them in making night-school reports, 


but on aceount of the difference in the condi 


tions between day and these 


records, reports, and methods are unsatisfactory. 


night school, 


lor example—the attendance is not compulsory 
but is absolutely and completely dependent upon 
the interest of the learner. The teachers may 
be people who have worked during the day in 
the classroom or they may be men from shops 
and factories. In either case, they do not wish 
to be overloaded with technicalities in making 
out a large number of reports. However, as re 
ports are necessary it becomes all the more de 
sirable to have them definite, simple, and ex- 
plicit. 

Complete Records Should Be Reduced to the 

Minimum Number. 

On account of the mentioned 
above, and on account of the fact that night 
are held until 9:30 or 10 o’clock 
in the evening, records should be reduced to 


conditions 
school classes 


and simplified to the 
This includes both the reports 


the minimum number 
lowest degree. 
which the teacher makes out personally and the 
which the each school 
However, it 


should be positively required that the informa- 


reports principal of 


makes out to the superintendent. 


tion given, convey to the superintendent two 
or three very facts 
without taking too great a 


important which he can 


readily see time to 


examine the reports: 


Reports, Records and Directions for Organization 


First, what is the total enrollment of all of 
the night schools combined? 
the average 


Second, what is 
attendance of all of the night 
schools combined? Third, what is the percent- 
age of attendance of all of the night schools? 
Fourth and last, but probably most important, 
what is the average attendance in each class? 
As a matter of fact, the class should be con- 
tinued or discontinued on the basis of whether 
or not the attendance is holding up to a normal 
percentage of the enrolled number. 

In the opinion of the writer, classes should 
not be started for less than ten and should be 
discontinued if the average monthly attendance 
falls below eight. In most classes of night 
school students, experience has shown that the 
enrollment should not be larger than twenty-five 
and probably twenty is a better number, while 
if it falls below e‘ght, evidence is strong that 
interest is lagging and the class is not profit 
able. 


The Difficulties of Keeping Attendance. 

One of the most difficult problems in the mat- 
ter of records for a night school is keeping an 
attendance record which will quickly reveal tne 
essential facts to the superintendent. Night 
school students, as a rule, come at irregular 
times. They are not all due at the same hour 
in the evening nor are they dismissed at the 
same hour. A student may come for one class 
or he may come for two classes in an evening. 
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several times during the year. 
Yours Siricerely, 


Special help, or if you would like to take up another course, please 
return as soon as possible and make your wants known. 

Upon the completion of all courses we will issue a certificate the 
showing that the course has been completed, and a report showing 
that you are attending the Night School is sent to your employer 


N 
ee PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS a 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Absence from Class - 
School Emploved at Os ataens 
1918 at ren 
M i 
You have been absent from the class in since rs 
I it is not permanent. If you need Under the Supervision of M 


Enrolled in the 


Instructor. 














PUBLIC NIGH’T SCHOOLS, pDutiuth, Niisana, 


DEPARTMENT OR MILL 


KIND OF WORK 


The above named employer is hereby informed that the above named employee 
CONTINUES TO ATTEND, 
and the undersigned hopes that some cognizance will] be taken thereof and thereby encourage the 


student to complete the course, 


EMPLOYER 


Check number 


FOREMAN OR SUPT 


Course at 


Night Schoo! on 
191 


191 Principal 











FIG. 1. NOTICE OF ABSENCE. 


His attendance may be kept by one teacher or 
by three teachers. For example—he might at- 
tend an English and an arithmetie class on 
Monday and a bookkeeping class on Tuesday. 
Or, he may take several other combinations of 
subjects which will make it poss:ble for him to 
have even a larger number of teachers, each 
one keeping a record of his attendance. 

It is evident in the case of a student reported 
by three teachers that unless some provision is 
made for counting him only once in the total! 
enrollment of the school, he may be counted 
three times and therefore give a false total 
enrollment altho the record of his attendance 
is perfectly accurate. Several methods of 
avoiding this difficulty have been tried, and 
the following one has been found to be the 
most satisfactory. 


Keeping Records and Making Reports. 


Each teacher, at the beginning of night 
school, makes out a card “evening students’ 
record,” form 101 N. S., for each student and 
keeps the record of attendance on one side of 
the card and the record of ‘credits and work 
done on the other side of the card. Each pupil 
is then assigned to some one teacher in whose 
class he appears for his session room record. 
The card (form 101 N. 8.) for this pupil is 
marked in red ink “session room”. Each 
teacher who has this pupil keeps the record of 
his attendance in his own class, but only one 
teacher keeps a session-room card for that par- 
ticular pupil. 

At the end of the month, each teacher hands 
in a report of class attendance, and those teach- 
ers who have session room cards hand in an 
additional report marked “session-room report.” 
From the teachers’ reports marked “session- 
room report” the principal makes out the total 
enrollment and percentage of attendance for the 
building. From the cards, “classroom report” 





FIG. 3. NOTICE TO EMPLOYER. 


ORIGINAL IS POST-CARD SIZE. 


ORIGINAL CARD B&B BRIGHT YELLOW STOCK. 


FIG, 2. 
he copies on form 107 N. S. each teacher’s class 
report after it has been properly checked. 

While there are some objections to this meth- 
od of making a principal’s building report, due 
to the fact that occasionally a night-school stu- 
dent may be present in some class but may not 
report at his session-room class, the attendance 
is as nearly accurate as it is possible to secure 
in a night school. The account is probably 
balanced by the fact that the student may be 
present in his session-room class and fail to 
appear in some other class. As far as the 
building record is concerned, however, a stu- 
dent is present or absent if he is present or 
absent from his session-room class. 

A student who has been absent three or more 
consecutive times, including the last meeting 
of the, month, is marked “left” at the end of 
the month and his attendance card is turned in 
to the principal’s office and kept on file for use 
in case he returns again. If he returns, his 
attendance card may be secured from the prin- 
cipal and an attendance record started for him 
again. 

Teachers of Night School Classes. 

As has already been said, the students who 
attend night school are a very different group 
of people from those who attend day school. 
They have a very definite purpose in mind in 
attending night school, and unless the night 
school meets the r needs they are not bound to 
attend. 

As many of these night school people are em- 
ployed in certain industries, they wish to mas- 
ter very definite subject matter. This must be 
taught by someone who is actually familiar with 
the practical side of the job. Night school 
students are very critical of theory unless they 
can see the immediate application of the theory 
to the work which they are doing. They are 
impatient for results and are inclined to feel 
that the results should be immediate and not in 
the distant future. 


FIG, 4, 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYER. ORIGINAL IS GREEN CARD, 3” 


by 5” IN SIZE. 


This condition makes it 
night school director to secure teachers who are 
thoroly familiar with the practical side of tna 
work and who have sufficient general informa- 
tion and breadth of experience to enable thein 


necessary for the 


to bring something new to the men whom they 
teach. Our experience has shown that we get 
the best results by choosing men who are em- 
ployed in the trade and giving them instruction 
in the methods of teaching. 
Instructian in the methods of 
exceedingly important man “may be 
thoroly familiar with the practical side but may 
not be able to tell others. In other words, he 
must be able to analyze the methods which make 
his work successful so that he can bring before 


teaching is 


since a 


the men, in very simple form, and in a pro- 
gressive series of steps, the facts which they 
ought to know in order to reach the highest 
point of efficiency. 


Making Past Experience Available for Present 
; Situation. 


One thing which can be criticized in most of 
the night schools of the country, is that the 
experience of preceding years has been stored 
up in the minds of those who had the experience 
but very little of it has been made available for 
those who are new to the work. 

Therefore, whatever system of records and 
reports of night schools is established, one 
quirement should be that criticisms and 
records of should be 
placed on record with the superintendent and 
made available for beginners in the years that 
follow. 


successes written and 


The Desirability of a Night School Director. 

In cities of considerable size, the night school 
work, including an Americanization program, 
has expanded to such a degree that it is very 
desirable to 
time to the organization of classes and super- 


have someone devote his entire 


vision of the work which is being done. 


ENROLLMENT CARD. THE ORIGINAL IS STRONG RED COLOR. 
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EI a DULUTH PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS, Duluth, Minn. 
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tudeat t ut Night School 
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inost in need of night schools thru newspaper or tain to secure a class which can be continued 95N.8 PO et white 8%xil 
general advertising, and it is frequently difh with credit to the school and profit to the card. manilla 4x 6 
cult to reach them thru their employers because — learners. It is evident, however, that such a 96N.S. Notice to employers 
there is often the tendency to suspect the mo- plan cannot be carried out by a man who is “continues.” green 3x 5 
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tives of an employer who strongly urges his em- teaching all day long. It must be done by 97 N.S. Notice to employers 
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The method which is certain of meeting both hour of the day when workingmen can be cate. white 5x 8 
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FIG. 10. LOOSE LEAF RECORD FORM FOR PRINCIPAL’S REPORT. 
present, sitting at tables arranged in groups. een tae 
The teachers of citizenship should be seated PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS 
. . x . 
together, the commercial teachers in another ce arene ir i ata 
group, the vocational teachers in still another. REGISTRATION CARD. 
2. Each student should fill out a registra Date 
tion card (N. 8. 102). Name Age 
‘ SI] ° . Last name First name and initial 
3. For each class in which a student en aaa on “ 
. : ress one No. 
rolls he should fill out an enrollment card (No. , 
103). Occupation 
4. During the two nights devoted to general Employer 
registration the enrollment card (No. 103) Employer’s Address 
should be left with the registering teacher. Nationality How many years in school? 
5. When this is complete, he should take his Have you attended night school before? Where? 
registration card to the desk of the principal Subjects wanted 
or acting treasurer, and upon payment of the 
fee, $1, receive a membership card or receipt 
(No. 104). - - 
6. No registration card should be filed by 
the treasurer unless the fee is paid. 
7 “ i j i is } > > > o 
7. The principal will distribute the enroll "10. 11. BmaleTRATION FroRM 
ment cards (No. 103) to the teachers of the 
various classes in time for the first regular second report will also be on form No. 107 and 20. At the discretion of the principal, a cer- 
class , “vegans will be a summary of only those students’ cards tificate (form No. 98) may be issued to any 
f ar ban the ~~ eal . ei. (form No. 101) marked “session room” in red student on the completion of his course. It will 
rom each carcass his yo yee U .. ink, probably be found best to break the course into 
r, T, ( t > » mr ° ° ‘ . ° . , . . ca 
103) ~ mem ership card, C ” 4) vical 18. The principal should use discretion in short definite units and to give a certificate upon 
tained from the principal, or his assistant. assigning this second report to teachers. In the completion of each unit. Such an arange- 


9. In case any student is marked left at the 
end of the month, his enrollment card (No. 
103) should be turned in to the principal at 
that time. 

10. In ease the student returns during the 
following month, the teacher should secure 
again the enrollment card (No. 103) from the 
principal. 

11. The students’ record card (No. 101) 
should be filled out completely by the teacher 
and an accurate record kept of attendance be- 
ginning the first night classes are started. As 
students leave the school their cards may be 
returned to the office and kept on file. 

12. The students’ record cards (No. 101) 
properly secured by a rubber band, should be 
turned in to the principal after every session. 

13. From time to time, as necessity may 
arise, teachers should send out an “absent class” 
eard (No. 95) in order to keep up the attend- 
ance. 

14. Once every two months, or oftener if 
necessary, a “notice to emp!oyers” (No. 96 or 
97) as the case may be, should be sent to em- 
ployers. 

15. Form No. 101 should be filled out care 
fully every month. 


Reports. 

16. If a student attends more than one class 
in any evening one of his record cards (form 
No. 101) should be marked “session room” with 
red ink. If the student attends but one class his 
record card (form No. 101) will also be marked 
“session room” with red ink. 

17. Each teacher then will make out two 
kinds of reports. The first report will be on the 
teacher’s monthly report (form No. 107) and 
will be a record of the class attendance of all 
student’s record cards (form No. 101). The 


many cases the second report will be but a ment allows the student to secure small speci- 
duplicate of the first report. fied amounts of training and enter or leave 

19. A summary of each teacher’s report the classes without too much confusion. It 
should be transferred by the principal to the will also help the attendance. 


principal’s class report (No. 105) and sent to 21. Night school classes shall meet Monday 
the office. A summary of the session room and Wednesday or Thursday and _ Friday. 
teacher’s reports will give the building report on Citizenship classes will meet Monday, W ednes- 
individuals asked for on form No. 105. day and Friday. 


Who Bosses The School Janitor? 


R. M. Milligan, Commissioner of School Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


As a very interested reader of your journal, rocks at other people’s houses. 
I note in the August number of the American There is no more reason why the teaching 


School Board Journal, another editorial under corps should control the care and upkeep of the 
the caption “Who Bosses the Janitor?”, another physic: al property of the school districts in the 
article of a very doubtful value, and to my way’ cities, than there is that the manager of the 


of thinking of a negative and harmful nature physical properties should “butt in” and try to 
Lately there seems to have sprung up spon dictate instruction. To my way of thinking 


taneously a flame of “bossism” and sensitiveness both are pernicious and out of place. 


of prerogatives of autherity, instead of a sense The Qualified Janitor-Engineer 


Many sided-ness is something of the past or 
at least so searce as not to be classed as uni- 


of duty and cooperation making for the best 
interests of the public educational systems, ex 
isting prior to the present period of industrial 


:, . versal, and when a principal issues foolish in- 
unrest, and published articles designating nice 


structions governing proper handling of scien- 
tifically constructed heating, ventilating and 
humidifying school plants that nine times out 


oe of ten he knows nothing about the well quali- 
[he article in quest.on seems to take it for fied and efficient 


granted that the only “political pull” exercised 
in the public school system, is exercised by the 


ties of authority, to my mind do nothing more 
than fan the flames of insubordination and un 
rest. 


janitor-engineer, immediately 
knows the principal is wrong, loses respect for 
him and discontent and bickering begins. They 


business official and the janitor in the school each have their proper sphere, both necessary 


house. and very important for the well-being of the 
Some of the most insidious and innervating gcehool and if both are efficient it will require 

“political pulls” in public school systems have the entire thought and energy of both in their 

been exerted by the instruction departments: jndividually specialized sphere, and no time will 

Many of the teaching staff of the public schools be found for bickering and quarreling about 
America today are not in a position to cast Continued on Page 95 
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Detroit has long felt that standard zed budget 


procedure was essential to a complete reorgan 
ation of its financial system. ‘The first step 
in this direction was the introduction several 
The op 


eration of this made necessary a reorganization 


years ago of a cost accounting systein. 


of statistical records upon a un form basis. The 
comparative unit selected was the student hour, 
a chronological sixty-minute instruction hour. 
The necessity of securing a cost report upon a 
subject basis deve loped a complicated prol-lem. 
It was difficult to compare the elementary sub 
jects with those of the intermediate and high 
schools. A reclassification of the entire course 
of study was decided upon, partly to mee* this 
problem and partly to fit into the new organiza 
tion plan. As a re sult Detroit has ar ve ‘oped S1X 


departments ot instruction that cover the en 


tire course of study from kindergarten thru the 
college units. These comprise (1) Fine Arts, 
(2) Health Edueation, (3) Languages, (4) 
Science and Mathematics, (5) Social Seiences, 
and (6) Vocational Edueation. This ecessl 
tates only six uniform splits to determine sub 
ject costs. This classification in its details may 
be of interest to other cities and is therefore 


given below. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS AC- 
CORDING TO THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 
1. Fine Arts: 
A. Art. 
B. Design 
C. Music. 
9 Health Education: 
A. Athletics 
B. Individual work 
C. Health subjects 
D. Military training. 
E. Physical training 
F. Swimming 
3. Languages: 
A. English. 
B. Literature. 
©. Penmanship. 
D. Reading. 
). Rhetoric. 
F. Spelling. 
G. Ancient languages 
1. Greek 
2. Latin. 
H. Modern languages 
1. French 
2. German. 
3. Spanish. 
Science and Mathematics; 
A. Mathematics 
l. Algebra 
2. Arithmetic 
» Geometry 
4. Reviews 
5. Shop mathematic 
6. Trigonometry 
B. Sciences. 
l. Agriculture 
2. Biology 
Bacteriology 
4. Botany 
5. Inorganic chemistry 
6. Qualitative analysis 
7. Quantitative analysis 
8. Organic chemistry 


+ 


9. Physical chemistry 
10. General science. 
1. Gardening. 
2. Nature study. 
3. Physiology 
4. Physics. 
5 Zoology. 
5 Social Sevences: 
A. Civics. 
B Economics 
C. History. 
1. Art. 
2 Educational 
3. Industrial. 
4 Political 
D. Geography 
l Physical 
2. Commercial 
Kk. Philosophy. 
I" Psychology 
G Thrift. 
H. Safe living 
I. Sociology 
J. Visual education 
6 Vocational Education: 
A Commercial. 
1 Bookkeeping. 
2. Calculating machine 
3. Commercial law 
{ Cost accounting 
5. Office practice 
6. Salesmanship 
7. Secretarial work 
8. Shorthand. 
9. Typewriting. 
B. Continuation and part-time. 
1. General (junior) continuation for boys 


2. General (junior) continuation for 
girls. 

3. Part-time (senior) continuation for 
men. 


4 Part-time (senior) continuation for 
women 
C Home economics 
l Cookery 
Sewing 
Millinery 
Preparatory nursing 
». Trade dressmaking 
6. Trade millinery. 
7. Hotel occupations. 
D Drawing. 
1 Architectural drawing. 
2. Constructive design. 
3 Mechanical drawing. 
KE Mechanic arts. 
1 Manual training courses 
2. Technical training courses 
3. Industrial try-out courses 
4. Elementary industrial trade courses. 
F. Teacher training. 
G Medical training. 
When this had been accomplished it was pos 


sible to complete the work of standardization by 


> Co bo 


adopting a definite and uniform budget. 

The factors considered in the adoption of this 
plan were (1) to make the budget conforia to 
the accounting system, (2) to follow the general 
divisions recommended by the United States 
Bureau of Education and the National Associa 
tion of School Accounting Officers, and (3) to 
build around these principles a procedure that 
might fit conditions 

In general the main divisions as outlined by 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers have been 
was made necessary by peculiar local conditions. 
In the discussion of the Detroit plan such dif 
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in almost any community. 


used. Certain divergence 


A Standardized Budget 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Statistics and Reference, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


ferences will be commented upon thruout this 
article. 

The Detroit budget has been divided into the 
following groups: 

A. Administrative (General Control): 

1. Educational. 

Personal service. 
a—Executive. 
b—Supervisors. 
c—Attendance. 
d—Clerical. 

Service other than personal. 
e—Stationery, postage and supplies. 
f—Transportation. 

1. Automobile. 
2. Street car. 
g—-Publications. 
h-—Travelling expenses 
2 Business. 
a—Executive. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Supplies 
b—Records, accounts and payrolls. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Supplies. 
c—Purchase, storage and distribution of 
supplies. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Supplies. 
d—Census. 
e—Printing proceedings, annual report, 
manual and directory. 
f—Transportation. 
1. Automobile. 
2 Street car. 
g—Travelling expenses. 

The Detroit board of education. believes that 
the primary purpose of the organization is to 
furnish instruction and that all business ae 
tivities necessary to make the schools function 
physically are distinetly subordinate to the ed- 
ucational activities. The order of considering 
administrative requests has been reversed and 
prominence given to the educational factors. 
Three years ago this policy was established by 
the newly elected board of seven members when 
the superintendent was made the chief execu- 
tive officer of the schools with the business 
instead of a co- 


manager as a subordinate 


ordinate official. 
Another distinct 
reneral 


point of departure from 


proceedure is charging supervisors 
against administration or general control rather 
than considering this an instruction cost. The 
reasons are obvious. In perfecting the organ- 
ization of the schools the supervisor has been 
given his proper place in accordance with work 
actually performed. The supervisor’s time in 
Detroit is devoted to administrative detail as 
well as to actual supervision and inspection of 
instruction. Members of this staff do not tach 
are not attached to one school or a di- 

schools such 


and they 


vision of as elementary, inter- 


mediate, etc. The Detroit supervisor functions 
for the-entire system, controlling instruction in 
Under the cireum- 
stances it is not good accounting to charge these 


grades one thru twelve. 


as a part of the direct teaching cost any more 
than it would be proper to do so in the case of 
the superintendent and his assistants. 

While the actual functioning of the attend 
ance department in enforcing compulsory ed 


rhe, 
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ucation laws is an educational charge, the di- 
rect cost of compiling the census, an act to 
secure revenue, is distinctly a cost of business 
administration. 

Apart from these noted changes this division 
includes all regulative and executive service. 
Under educational administration are included 
all salaries and supplies of administrative and 
supervisory officers, clerical hire, supplies, trans- 
portation, publ'cations and travelling expenses. 

Under business administration are three di- 
ivsions: (a) Executive, including salaries and 
office supplies of the business manager, the as- 
sistant secretary, the supervisory engineer, the 
supervisor of properties and their staffs; (b) 
Records, accounts and payrolls, includes all 
items under these activities; (c) Purchase, 
storage and distribution of supplies carries 
with it the proper charges against these activi- 
ties. The remaining items in this division are 
the cost of taking the census, the printing of 
the reports of the board of education, trans- 
portation, and travelling expenses of officials to 
conventions or upon trips of inspection. 

B. Instruction: 
1. Kindergarten instruction. 

a. Personal service. 

b. Educational supplies. 

c. Free text and library books 

2. Elementary instruction. 

I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Manual training supplies. 
d. Physical education supplies. 
e. Free text and library books. 
f. Repairing and rebinding books. 

Il. Summer school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 

III. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Free text and library books. 

3. Special instruction. 

a. Instruction of the blind. 
I. Elementary. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Il. Intermediate. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
b. Instruction of the deaf. 
I. Elementary. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
II. Intermediate. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
ec. Instruction for correction of defective 
speech. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
d. Instruction of the anemic. 
I. Elementary. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
ll. Intermediate. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
e. Instruction of the crippled. 
I. Elementary. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Il. Intermediate. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies 
f. Instruction of defective children (spe 
cial classes Type A—6 to 13% 
years). 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
g. Instruction of defective children (spe- 
cial classes Type B). 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 


4. 


6. 


8. 


© 
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h. Instruction of incorrigible children. 
I. Elementary. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
II. Intermediate. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Intermediate instruction. 
I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Manual training supplies. 
d. Physical education supplies. 


e. Free text and library books. 


II. Summer school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
III. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Free text and library books 
High school instruction. 
I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Manual training supplies. 
d. Physical education supplies 
e. Text and library books. 
Il. Summer school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Free text and library books 
Technical Instruction. 
I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Technical supplies. 
d. Library books. 
II. Summer school. ‘ 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
ec. Technical supplies. 
Ill. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Technical supplies. 
d. Free text and library books, 


Continuation instruction. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Manual training supplies 


Normal instruction. 
I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
c. Library books. 
Il. Summer school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies 
Ill. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Collegiate instruction. 
a. Detroit Junior College. 


I. Day school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies 
c. Library books. 
Il. Summer school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
Ill. Evening school. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies. 
b. Detroit College of Medicine ang 
Surgery. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Educational supplies 
c. Library books. 

General supervision has been excluded fro 
the instruction division and within this large 
unit the arrangement of items differs greatly 
from the procedure in some cities. The primary 
split within this division is by instructional! 
groups in accordance with Detroit policy: 

1. Kindergarten. 

2. Elementary (grades 1 to 6). 

3. Special. 

4. Intermediate (grades 7 to 9). 

5. High (grades 10 to 12). 

6. Technical (9 to 12). 

7. Continuation. 

8. Normal school 

9. Collegiate. 


(teacher training) 


Under each of these activities is a secondary 
split bringing the requests for (a) days, (b) 
summer, and (c) evening instruction into one 
group. Personal service in each group is sub- 
divided in detail into principals’ and teachers’ 
salaries, giving each individual’s salary. 

This shows at a glance how much is being re- 
quested for each division and permits the de- 
velopment of arguments, upon a cost basis, for 
the budget, as will be seen in the latter part of 
this discussion. 


CC, Augiliary Agencies and Sundry Activilirs: 
1. Playgrounds. 
a. Personal service. 
b. Supplies. 
2. Social centers. 
a. Personal servic 
b. Supplies. 
3. Parental school. 
a. Personal service 
b. Supplies. 
4. Baths. 
I. Elementary 
a. Personal service 
b. Supplies. 
c. Fuel. 
Il. Intermediate 
a. Personal service 
b. Supplies. 
ce. Fuel. 
Ill. High. 
a. Personal service 
b. Supplies. 
c. Fuel. 
5. Lunches. 
a. Anemic children. 
b. Crippled children. 
c. Defective children. 
d. Parental school. 
6. Transportation of indigent and crippled 


children (by activity). 

This includes special activities not classified 
as instruction. The items that would naturally 
fall under this heading would be the operation 
of: 

Playgrounds 

2. Social centers. 

3. Parental school 
4 

5 


Baths. 
. Lunches. 
6. Transportation of indigent pupils. 
7. Books and supplies for indigent pupils. 

The children at the parental school receive 
their instruction in regular schools. They are 
given board and lodging at the home. 

The chief difference from occasional practice 
in this division is the absence of the school li- 
brary as a charge. Detroit considers the school 
library as a direct instruction charge and is 
building its new curriculum in all 
with a sense of the importance of this activity. 


divisions 


Health service is absent because this function 
is performed by the board of health and 18 
charged directly to that department. 
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considered the method of making up and pre 2. A statement of 
senting this budget. under the proposed 
On or about September 1 of each year the therefore. 


| p, Expenses of Fired Charges: 
1. Rent. 
9. Insurance on materials and 
mobile, and liability. 


activities contemplated 


stores. auto- budget, with arguments 





| 3, Personal injury claims. various departments begin compiling their de- This is followed by a detailed analysis of each 
a. First aid. - partmental estimates. These are sent to the activity carried in the budget. If elementary in- 
} b. Employers’ liability. 


ay cupetmeeneten director of the budget about the middle of 
’ ( oncies. 


October. These requests are then analyzed in 

gE. Payment of Loans (Debt Service) : v : ; : : a 
‘. Redemption of short time loans. conference with departmental heads, sugges- 
2. Interest on short time loans. tions made, and certain changes made. The re- 


struction (B-2) (day schools) is to be analyzed 
then the comparison is made of the sub-activi- 
ties under a, b, c, d, e, and f. These are 
analyzed and compared with like sub-activities 








al . Peer ; , 
id This classification follows general practice: quests are then compiled in temporary form and for the current year and are preceded by a nar- 
The Detroit school district is dependent placed before the superintendent and his as- _ rative that includes the number of pupils served, 
financially upon the common council, the legis- sistants for their consideration. This consider- the character of the service, and the cost. The 
; lative body of the city of Detroit, for appropria- at'on covers several weeks. The estimates are current and the proposed costs are compared 
| from tions, bonds and their redemption are not car- taken up by departments. and argument given for the increase. 
large ried as a charge against the school district but The result of these conferences is then placed The detailed personal service report of this 
reatly against the city. The only items falling under into the form to be later discussed and pre- activity may be found on this page. 
imary this classification are short time loans that the sented by the superintendent to the survey com- The detailed supply service report of this ac- 
‘t:onal | board of education is authorized to incur. The mittee of the board of education not later than tivity may be found on this page. 
headings were therefore changed to conform the second week in December. Upon analysis These sub-activities are further analyzed in 
with the local situation and called “payment of and revision by this committee the budget is personal service and supply divisions. In the 
loans.” presented to the board of education for ap- personal service division the schedule of that 
F. Operation of School Plant: proval on or before the first day of January. particular activity is first given and then the 
1. Personal service (janitors and engineers). ee oe ee — ES Soe 
a. Day schools. GENERAL STATEMENT. 
b. Evening schools. b : q ; 
c. Extra rooms. Per Cent of Per Cent of 
d. Crossing men. Divisions Allowed the Total Asked the. Total Inc Per Cent 
e, New buildings 1920-21 Maintenance 1921-22. Maintenance ‘ Ine. 
indary ' a salt > on s i <n Funa Fund 
2. Personal service (matrons and domestics) A. AGmINOROR oisckes wicca ies eee 
3, (b) a. Elementary schools. B. Instrestien......0 ae eee ee, ee 
O one b. + yee merge a C. Ausiliety Aamneien p00 2 CS ee ee 
a ond Seudry Activitite 060°" tle a oe Sites) ee 
chers’ — e. 1 ~ ental D. Famed Camas oisechs  paweel RO OF aa ee 
6. en's ae a daaiidiin Be. PAPI WE LOR Rees tenes. * heen eases a eee 
4. Gas and clectricit F. Operation of School 
ng re- | 5. Fuel. 
= 6 Telepl ah eee PUG Discciewenteem. sarees OP Bee” |, saliett ine orl bs wavear ene ee 
1e de- as eee Ane G. Maintenance of School 
8. for [his division follows general procedure and as eRe ip aE Tie ey 
irt of includes all charges against operation of build- Total Maintenance Fund.. ..... NS Se oe 100 % peed ta: 
ings and grounds or, collectively, the school H. Capital Outlay Cewoeee e000 $$ $=~@emeen j ° ©eSme ey *" “Sagae 4%” ~ labs ee ee 
e: plant. The items are divided into personal Big to og coed ecenccees ¢eeee shee) oe wien ARUP NG bSL) 5 gil ek. hla 5 seth 
service, supplies, fuel, lighting, and telephone ' Fh RS ie ene ee 
service. The salaries of the supervising engi- mr ; 1 
neer and his staff are administrative charges —_ Pag om me oe the city controller umber of positions at each salary are itemized. 
and are treated as such in division A-2. on or before January 17 to be incorporated as Detailed Analysis of Personal Service by 
a part of the other city budget requests. Activities 
G. Maintenance of School Plant: ore . _ . , B. Divisi 
1. Upkeep of grounds (repairs) Ihe actual form in which the budget is pre ‘“. Phen 
§ airs). ; : . , 2. Activity. 
‘ ‘ 208 are onsideratio be discussed in de- ’ 
a. Labor cost. pa ed for consideration may } . d iho (Schedule of each activity) personal 
b. Materials. tail. In considering the proposed expenditures service detailed 
2. pair of buildings. : Pa eitdian’ i eeinia _ ; , ‘ 
— pa. = &S the board of education first de sires a gene ral The supply requests are then analyzed in de- 
b. Materials. comparison between the proposed and the pre- tail in accordance with the following table. 
3. Replacement of educational furniture ceding budgets. It also desires to know im- Detailed Analysis of Supplies by Activities. 
4. Replacement of other equipment. mediately whether the requested appropriations A. Division. 
This division follows general practice and make a well balanced budget. This is given in 1. Activity. 
includes all direct charges to the maintenance the general statement. Analysis of Supply Requests. 
of the school plant. " 
H. Capital Outlay: GENERAL ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITY. 
Rs Purchase of land (items arranged alpha A. Division. 3. Number of pupils being served dur 
betically). 1. Activity. ing current year. 
2. Improvements to sites for athletic pur- Narrative of the specific activity including: 4. Approximate cost of such service. 
poses (items arranged alphabetically). 1. Number of pupils to be served. 5. Argument to justify increase. 
” law tiding ite » ¢ > ‘ ¢ tic F . : 
3 a ve (items arranged alphabetic 2. Approximate cost of such service. 
ally). 
“ip ee ase . Per Cent 
a. Buildings. , , Estimated Increase wy Per Cent Ine. Over 
b. Architectural and engineering fees » Amount Amount Penen dt. Amount Over __ Uver Inc. Over 12°. 
or costs S Asked Allowed a Asked Estimated Estimated 
ppled a ® on.9 990-9 tures 1921-22 Amount  bypendi- Amount “pypendi- 
c. Landscaping. = 1920-21 1920-21 1920-21 om Allowed “tures Allowed camaak 
d. Playgrounds. ures 
3i fied 4. Alterations to buildings (not repairs) items a as ba teen 
rally arranged alphabetically). -ieearsed 
ation 5. Equipment and furniture for new build- Se Vacda hau 
ings (items arranged alphabetically). OS laie etl 
6. Equipment and furniture for old bui.dings ere 
(items arranged alphabetically). - och wee 
Capital outlay has been definitely defined and G ster tka 
the differences that appear in the above are in ¥ eoereees 
the arrangement of the sub-activities to meet = pois || i> ee ey ee (Pe a's : 
local conditions. 
I, Credits: “wr — i 
elve a. From the federal government After a preliminary survey of these compara- ow Capital Outlay. 
. = ‘ ; 7} > 
pe b. From the state. tive tables, the general argument follows. This Capital outlay will be presented first under 
c. From other sources. is a comprehensive statement of activities um- the six divisions considered earlier in the dis- 
ties The board of education receives moneys from gertaken in the present budget and a statement cussion of the budget divisions. The detailed 
‘tice ° ° . . ‘ ; . . 
1 li- certain sources which it applies to its budget o¢ activities contemplated under the proposed analysis ef these, together with arguments 
hool asa credit. After the amounts requested have budget. This argument may cover half a dozen therefore will be carried in a manner similar 
d is been allowed by the appropriating body _ pages but deals only in the terms of the gen- to that pursued in the consideration of the 
ions — — neg pony the ergeyomirs rm eral divisions as outlined above. maintenance fund. 
: and the net result 1s the amount to be raised Dy . 
vity. eareryee General Argument. Budget Aims Achieved. 
tion Method of Presentation. 1. A statement of activities under the pres- The question naturally arises how this man- 
1 is 





In the second part of this discussion will be 


ent budget. 
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Some Fallacies of Mechanical Ventilation 


Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


One cannot easily find a reason or a defense 
for keeping the temperature of a schoolroom at 
86 degrees day after day. But this was exactly 
what had occurred—a matter due partly to 
official red tape, but chiefly to inexcusable ig- 
norance. In reply to the protest of a parent 
whose child had suffered from the condition 
noted, the parent was informed that opening the 
windows of a room disturbed the ventilation of 
the whole building. It was also pointed out that 
a regulation of the school board forbade the 
opening of windows during the sessions of the 
school. The parent in turn pointed to another 
regulation of the school board requiring the 
opening of the windows at recess. 

In this, as in other buildings of the system 
the registration of the temperature was re- 
quired, but an inspection of the reports of tem- 
perature conditions, if one was made, did not 
seem to impress any official of the system with 
the fact that a temperature varying between 
80 and 90 degrees in a living room where forty 
pupils were congregated was a matter worthy of 
consideration, especially as the temperature out 
of doors was below the freezing point. The case 
in question may have been an exaggerated in- 
stance of official stupidity, but it is not an un- 
common one. Moreover, the notion that open- 
ing the windows of any room in a school build- 
ing checks the circulation of the air in the 
other rooms is as firmly ingrained as the doc- 
trine of infant damnation. In any case the 
same ultimate is achieved. The infant gets it. 

Effect of Opening Windows. 

The mechanical ventilation in school build- 
ings most commonly employed is one or an- 
other of the variations of the “plenum” system. 
The air is forced thru ducts by a blower into 
the various classrooms of the building. In 
some cases escape ducts are a part of the sys- 
tem; in others the excess of air escapes thru the 
crevices of doors and windows or thru tran- 
goms. In each room an apron placed at the end 
of the duct, is operated by a chain. When the 
apron closes the duct, that particular room is 
shut off from the ventilating aystem. Opening 
windows and doors, therefore, cannot have any 
perceptible effect on the movement of the air in 
other rooms. 

In this particular case 1 metered the air de- 
livery thruout the building. Opening the win- 
dows of a single room did not make a measur- 
able difference in the air delivery to the other 
rooms. Opening all the windows in the rooms 
controlled by one master duct made a difference 
searcely greater than 6 per cent in the air de- 
livery to the rooms supplied from the other duct. 
With a slight change in the construction of the 
air chamber there would have been no percept- 
ible difference. Of about a score of buildings 
air-metered in only one did the opening of a 
window make a perceptible difference in air- 
movement. 

In many buildings exhaust fans, instead of 
gravity and pressure, remove the breathed air. 
This method has much to recommend it over the 
ordinary plenum system. With exhaust fans 
metered to the work required, opening the win- 
dows and doors of the building can have no ap- 
preciable effect other than the acceleration of 
a’r-movements w:thin the build'ng. 

As a rule, when they are installed the ven- 
tilating system of school buildings comply with 
legal requ:rements—in various states, thirty 
cubic feet of air per minute for each pupii. The 
official tests are made by higher trained me- 
chanics; the system is operated in many in- 
stances by employes of the school department 
who lack the training necessary to get the best 


results out of a system complicated with air 
pumps, vacuum tubes and thermostats. 

In a certain building that came under notice 
the contractor had provided screens of suitable 
material placed in the air chamber to hold back 
the dust at the intake, which was at playground 
level. Three months after the fires had been 
startetl, the screens were in tatters and, shortly 
afterward, the frames had disappeared. In time, 
one of the exhaust fans became motionless and 
the air-exhaust was out of commission for near- 
ly eighteen months. Doubtless this was an ex- 
treme case, but it existed. It is one of a nuni- 
ber of illustrations that have led sanitary engi- 
neers to say many harsh words about the in- 
efficient ventilation of school buildings. There 
is but one reason why the air delivered to school 
buildings is not as pure and a bit cleaner than 
the air of a June morning—namely, ventilating 
systems are not fool-proof. 


What About Temperature? 

Very frequently it is stated as a gospel dogma 
that the temperature of a classroom should be 
kept uniformly at 70 degrees; quite a number 
of hygienists say 68 degrees. These tempera- 
tures, it is said, are the temperatures of bodily 
comfort. Such an assumption is nonsense. The 
temperature of comfort depends on the humidity 
of the air. Below is a table of results that 
represent the sensations of cold and comfort- 
warmth as determined from experiments made 
upon several thousand people. Granted that it 
is empiric, it nevertheless has value that the 
large number of people whose opinion it repre- 
sents necessarily give value to it. The figures 
were collected by P. R. Jameson, an expert in 
physiological meteoratogy. 

Rel. hum. 75 per cent—55’, 
chilly ; 75°, comfortable. 


very cold: 65°, 


Rel. hum. 50 per cent—35°, very cold; 50°, 
chilly; 65°, comfortable. 

Rel. hum. 30 per cent—55°, very cold; 65°, 
chilly ; 75 . comfortable. 

Now it is not often that the humidity of the 
classroom is 75 degrees when the fires are 
a-going; but one may bank very safely on the 
fact that, at the beginning of the session the 
humidity is not higher than 30 per cent; more 
likely it is between 20 per cent and 25 per 
cent. Dr. Winslow has declared that the air of 
schoolrooms in winter is as dry as that of a 
desert. Tut, tut, Doctor: You will find the 
midsummer air of the Gila Desert infinitely 
pleasanter than the winter air of a schoolroom 
north of the Mason and Dixie ling. Now the 
foregoing table shows that 65 degrees is the 
temperature of comfort when the humidity is 
50 per cent; my own investigations show that 
with the humidity at 60 per cent a temperature 
of 67 degrees is about that of bodily comfort. 
All this goes to show that one cannot set an 
arbitrary figure as the temperature of comfort. 
It varies with humidity. 


Effect of Stagnated Air. 

Still another factor must be taken into con 
sideration, namely, variability and air-move- 
ment. Dr. Ellsworth Huntington has shown by 
the analysis of a large number of hospital cases 
that slight changes in temperature and air move- 
ment are followed by a decreasing death rate; 
and that with a change back to fixed tempera- 
ture and stagnant air the death rate again 
rises. On_ still broader scale it may be shown 
that with the stagnation of the air which ac- 
companies a hot spell, the death rate in the 
United States takes a sudden jump. When 
General A. W. Greely was chief of the Weather 
Bureau he noted the same fact. I cannot quote 


fiyures, as does Dr. Huntington so thoroly; ] 
merely note it as an established fact, and 
applies to hospitals and to all out-of doors 
may reasonably suspect that it might 


if it 
> Onhe 
apply to 
schoolrooms. 


One of the most mischievous notions that 
ever found a place in the theories about schoo] 
hygiene is now going the rounds. It assumes a 
a fact that the air of schoolrooms is thoroly 
impure and vitiated; but declares that, if the 
air is kept in motion, all the badness is taken 
out of it. 


conceived. 


A more idiotic notion could not 
A slight stirring of bad air cer 
tainly takes away a lot of the discomfort that it 
carries when still. Because it stimulates evap- 
oration from the skin it is refreshing. But 
stirring bad air does not make it pure and 
wholesome; and why schoolmen who are quoted 
as educational authorities should hand out such 
senseless piffle is intelligible perhaps to them- 


be 


selves, but not to anyone else. Incidentally no 
harm comes from keeping ordinarily pure air 


, in 
motion. 


Doctors Kenwood and Parkes note that air 
passing thru the heating apparatus of mechan 
ical ventilation loses much of its freshness when 
compared with out«of-door air having the same 
temperature and humidity. Dr. Huntington has 
noted the same thing. In the last half dozen 
years the same question has been put to me 
many times. Why? The answer is easy. |] 
don’t know, but I would like uncommonly well 
to find out. Analyses have not solved the prob 
lem, and every explanation so far received has 
failed. <A janitor once said that it was a case 
of “burnt air.” Maybe he was right. T know 
merely that in passing from out-of-doors to in- 
doors the air has lost something. 


FINING TEXTBOOKS. 
Evelyn Bowen, Anoka, Minn. 

One superintendent has an ingenious method 
of judging the condition of high school text 
books. Every fall, before giving out the text 
books, his office force examines each book and 
decides its condition. The condition is based 
upon the approximate age of the book. It is 
considered that a book, properly used, will last 
flour years. 

A slip of paper, upon which the probable age 
f the book is written, is placed inside the 
front cover, and when the book is loaned, the 
age, as well as the name and number, is record- 
ed. From the age the value of the volume is 
estimated. If, at the end of the year, it is 
found that a pupil has slightly injured his book, 
he is fined; if he has seriously mutilated it, he 
is foreed to buy it. 

In figuring the price to charge him, allow- 
ances are made for one year’s legitimate use of 
the book; hence, he has to pay four-fifths the 
original value of the book if it was new when 
first loaned to him, three-fourths its cost if it 
was one-half year old, three-fifths if one year 
old, one-half if two years old, and one-fourth if 
three years old. Four-year old books are simply; 
classed as old texts of no value; consequently 
such volumes are neither sold nor fined. 

In estimating the age of the book, no ref 
erence is made to its actual age: its condition 
is simply stated in terms of years. A_ book 
that has been so carefully used that it is merely 
slightly soiled on the edges is classed as a one- 
half year book even it it has been used one or 
two years. Books that show a little more usage, 
but which are still in excellent condition, are 
termed one year books, while fairly well-worn 
volumes are called two-year books. If the books 
have very weak bindings, as well as soiled or 
torn pages, they automatically become three- 
year books, providing the judge estimates that 
they can stand another year of wear. 


(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Elimination of Pupils in a Small City 


A Long Term Study of Elimination in a Single System 


Isaac Doughton, Superintendent of Schools, Phoenixville, Pa. 


In Part I of this paper the records, of 3,574 
children were grouped into composite tables to 
show the following facts: Number entering in 
each year, grade of entrance, grade of leaving, 
and cause of leaving, or number at 
each grade. It was suggested that a longitud- 
inal section of the system would be desirable in 


present in 


order to study the life history of various groups 
as determined by the year of beginning grade I. 
Group A, that is, 1907, 
be augmented by such pupils as entered school 
1908-09, until the 
group in normal course should be graduated in 
June, 1919. Group B would have 
1908, eto. 

Such a longitudinal grouping of the children 
involved in this study includes 3,173; 
for all the “irregular” cases, and all cases of 


would begin grade I in 
in grade II in and so on 


its birth in 


only 


children admitted to groups that had their 
birthyear earlier than 1907, (e. g. children ad- 
mitted to grade II in 1907, or grade III in 
1908, etc.), would not be counted. And since 


the present study does not attempt to consider 
the closely related problem ot retardatio i, no 
account is taken of the gains or losses in each 


Part II 


TABLE IV-C. Net 


Grade 


I I] II! IV V 
A 1907-08 163 23 16 13 12 
B 1908-09 172 19 16 10 20 
C 1909-10 135 23 17 27 13 
D 1910-11 140 16 18 17 9 
EK 1911-12 168 31 16 12 11 
F 1912-13 184 26 8 i) 11 
G 1913-14 216 11 17 21 ‘ 
H 1914-15 167 13 15 13 15 
I 1915-16 168 17 14 15 13 
J 1916-17 193 19 24 13 
K 1917-18 167 30 17 
I. 1918-19 156 16 
M 1919-20 179 e eas bad ve 
Total 2208 244 178 153 113 
that the chances are very much against the 


shifting child for continuing his education. The 
that the shifting ch'ld 
gets out of step with his group, becomes dis- 
couraged and leaves school to work. 


common experience is 


When it comes to a study of elimination it is 
obviously unnecessary to consider all the groups 
included in Table 1V-C. Normally group H, 
which began grade | in September, 1914, would 


Distribution of Pupils Admitted by Grade-Groups. 
and Group of Entrance. 


Vi Vil VIII IX XxX XI XII Total 
6 3 l 0 l 0 0 238 
7 4 4 2 0 0 0 254 
10 4 4 0 0 1 Ja 234 
12 2 1 5 2 % aid 222 
g 5 2 0 aie i ung 253 
8 5 0 a % 261 
11 6 me Ss a ye a 294 
9 35 =H ie im Ey 232 
its Pe sind ns od : 227 

249 

214 

172 
i ot _" fii - wi m 179 
71 29 12 7 3 1 0 3019 


uary, 1916; and prior to that time certificates 
were in many cases granted before complet:on 
of the sixth grade. Of the 87 cases given in 
the first column above, 56 left in grade VI, 29 
left in grade V, and 2 left in grade IV. Of 
the 19 that had passed 16, 12 left in grade VI 
and 7 in grade V. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the data 
given in the second column above that in 








during the present school year, be in grade VI, 
and its members, therefore, would by law not 


The 


Phoenixville at the present time the tendency is 
to earry all children thru the sixth grade except 


group thru rapid promotion or thru demotions. 


All children are included, however, who were 


yet be eligible for employment certificates. 


' ude for a small number that are sick or that die. 
admitted to grades within the compass of the tabulation of the groups by causes of leaving It is indeterminable, of course, just how far 
groups. or presence in school shows the following facts the children that have left to attend private 
tyhugesonensy 7 wh pretend from groups A to M eombined in the first six schools and by removals have progressed. The 
' : > a ‘ grades: former are nearly all still resident and subject 
. = ov rahegy ~ x. Phess nt re explain — — ali presumably to the same standard for employ- 
yy non-Tresiden juplis Trom cont:guous rural A-G al Tota rie . Ss 

oad semi-rural districts that do not maintain Cause of leaving No. left No. left No. left ment certificates as the public school children ; 
hi: ' RE. & cea Catena 22 4 26 the latter have gone to various other communi- 
high schools of their own. A few non agin Private schools . 163 68 23 ties and their progress depends, if still in Penn- 
gpa ee ga = aggre road =e na ll ay = ~ one sylvania, upon how r.gidly the same child labor 
their schooling largely in the town schools. Past 16 .... ' 19 0 19 law is enforced. It is reasonably Caraem how- 
Th ch ittnen ese alessiied witth those of the Olnel Gnuets ........ OR 19 81 ever, that nearly all the children of groups H 
iain itn eaiiaek giles Caines, : = — < to M have progressed or will in time progress 
aa a ence ngage asap age t No ft ba s-sahe ae =o oa thru the sixth grade. In view of this, groups H 
“a r : 4. ' o a r No. now in school.. 10% : to M may be dropped from further considera- 
atec 1e@ results disproporvlowately Lit i¢ ° 

records of other ch cei in the schools from Total 858 1272 2130 tion. = mye : . 
which they came were combined with those of Evidently the causes that have operated most In abl , V-C the wii from A 4 as med 
pean ‘atieoalin ianan the sesenle of tees in eliminating children from the schools of shown distributed accord ng to grade of leaving 
non-res‘dent children who entered the system in Phoenixville in the first six grades, are private °° corrected for the non-resident high school 


children: 
It is not evident from this table just why chil- 


The 


81 occurring in the first 


schools and removals. 
the table (70 of the 


the high school are not considered in the tables “other causes” given 


that follow. These children number 154, leav- in 


ing a net group total of 3,019. four grades), are difficult to class fy, but experi- dren have left in the various grades. In the fol- 

In the original tabulations the distribution ence goes to show that they are in large measure lowing table, however, is shown the distribut’on 
was first made of the total number, then of th removals; for in the instances where no cause 18 ol the causes ol leaving among the twelve grades 
non-resident high school pupils and finally of | specified, the children usually have left town for the total of 1,259 children. 


the net total. It is thought sufficient for our 
purpose here to give the net totals only, indicat- 


and teachers have simply reported them as hav 
ng “left school.” 


In the above table, as shown before, 87 em- 
ployment certificates were granted for children 


The present child labor law 





ed in each table by the code letter C. The fol- in Pennsylvania began to be effective in Jan- that had not completed the sixth grade, Of 
lowing tables take no account of retardation or ' ; 
acceleration. There is no evidence in them of TABLE V-C. Net Distribution of Pupils, Group A-G, by Grade of Leaving. 

* es 5a es , nPese grades 3 I Il III IV V VI Vil Vill IX X XI XII Gr. Total 
how long it took to reach the present erae in | : 7 1¢ +4 o7 ‘3 ° os ie ." . 7 oat 
school or the grade of leaving; and for those =, ae as 15 23 39 34 30k Oo rer, 224 
entering above grade I the presumption is that C { 14 13 14 46 99 41 19 18 4 0 192 
prior progress has been normal. A retardation D 3 y 10 20 24 21 34 19 14 5 - 
. ade d. of course. bring out the facts re- 'D 9 18 18 1] 23 25 45 12 5 166 
study, would, f course, bring out the fa ~ A a . - es i o ea 
garding their progress. bi 0 G 38 14 13 20 28 16 14 l ate f ie” ‘5 144 

The following Table I1V-C shows the distribu Total 93 96 93 104 189 «617506 | 68866lU06) hOSlU[U6USGUMS.- Ue 
tion of the net total of 3,019 children by group aon a incall 
and by grade of entrance. TABLE VI-C. Distribution of Causes of Leaving by Grade, Groups A-G. 

This corrected table shows very small acces- I II Ii! IV V VI Vil VIII IX xX XI XII Total 
3j » hig shoo Death eT ok 7 2 2 2 4 ar 1 as “s ict én 23 
Eero tm the high stem. Private Sch. . 41 19 21 20 39 28 13 9 5 2 0 192 

It is reasonable tO assume that moving Removal ..... 26 52 57 70 107 76 44 20 24 6 3 505 
families have a fair proportion of adolescent Work Cert. . .... ‘3 = 2 29 56 171 68 30 6 0 362 

7e qa Try 0 r @C il nl. TI > local reme BO ssaness a6 ja o* ee ‘ 12 2 i 19 19 12 2 80 
as well as very young = aren , le o . Other causes. 12 18 13 10 5 4 6 1 4 2 3 2 80 
private schools, moreover, have very little to o . eae 94 96 93 104 189 175 236 106 92 35 18 4 1242 
fer beyond the elementary school except to ® Graduated .....  -. cs ue ue ws 17 17 
choice few. It is a safe conclus-on, therefore, | err 94 96 93 104 189 175 236 106 92 35 18 21 1259 
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these, 70 were for children in groups A to D, 
and were granted before the present child labor 
law became operative; and 14 in groups E to G 
were granted for children in the sixth grade, 
probably all repeaters. From this it is clear 
that the two principal causes of final elimina- 
tion (“past 16” and “work certificates,” ) become 
potent in the seventh grade and continue power- 
ful thru subsequent grades. A serious leak- 
age thus occurs in the seventh grade and is con- 
tinued in the eighth and ninth grades. Those 
who keep on with their school work are survivors 
of a very real process of elimination; but 
whether it is a “survival of the fittest” is a 
question that is full of doubt. 

These withdrawals fall into four classes: 
(1) withdrawals by “death”; (2) withdrawals by 
“work certificates” or being “past 16”; (3) with- 
drawals to attend “private schools” or by “re- 
movals,” and (4) withdrawals for “other causes.” 
From what has already been said, a large pro- 
portion of class four should really be assigned 
to class three; some of the cases were of sick- 
ness that resulted in death; and some, if the 
real cause were known, would probably fall in 
class two, or represent similar causes to those of 
class two. In order to trace out survivals in 
the following tables three-fourths of the cases 
in class four are transferred to class three, and 
the remainder (because of the small proport:on 
of deaths), are transferred to class two. This 
gives the distribution of the children whose 
school history is known to have terminated in 
the schools of Phoenixville or to be still con 
tinuing, as well as those whose school history 
was probably continued elsewhere. Such a dis 
tribution follows in Table VII-C. 

Item 5 of this table is evidently the only one 
that reasonably tests the Phoenixville schools. 
Taking this group as a whole 23 or 2.3 per cent 
have died; 460, or 46.5 per cent have left for 
work or have past 16; and 504, or 51.2 per cent 
are still attending. 

Gross totals, however, carry little meaning in 


TABLE VII-C. 


Groups 

Cause of Leaving A B Cc 

i ne od ks) iwaie bs 06 3 4 4 
2. W. Cert. and Past 16.. 124 104 77 
3. Total of 1 and 2...... 127 108 81 
4. In seh. or grad. ...... 21 30 2 
5. Total of 3 and 4...... 148 138 123 
6. Priv. sch. and rem.... 90 116 111 
i ee 238 254 234 


themselves, because of the varying numbers and 
groupage; and in order to make comparisons it is 
necessary to reduce all to a common base by 
grades and groups. Accordingly, in Table 
VIIL-C the distribution of the 987 cases of item 
5 is shown for each grade and group on the 
basis of percentages of the total given in item 
5 above for each group. 

This table makes possible a study of the mor 
tality of the various groups so far as concerns 
the class of pupils that have not left for priv 
ate schools or removed from town. On this as 
a basis a survival table can be constructed to 
show the percentages of these sub-group totals 


that- have completed each grade. These are 


found by subtracting progressively for each 
group the total percentages given in Table 
Ville. That is to say, on February 1, 1920, 


in Group A, if 0.7 per cent left from or were 
still enrolled in the first grade, 99.3 per cent of 
the sub-group total had completed this grade, 
and 98.6 per cent had completed the second, 
ete. 


The boundary at the right of this table di 
vides the expected attainment of any group and 
the grade in which the group shall normally be 
enrolled in 1919-20; or reading downward, it 
indicates the number of the groups that should 


Distribution of Causes of 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
TABLE VIII-C. Percentage Distribution 


Presence in School. 


I a’ 255 Se V VI 
{ Death be 7 ia me od 7 
Do) yee, we: .. “ % j 6.8 14.2 
| In Sch. , - aes 
| Total 7 7 6.8 14.9 
| Death 7 % 7 7 
B | Work, ete. .. 1.5 , 7 6.5 10.2 
|} In Sch. ; rs ‘« 
| Total s pf ; 7 7.2 10.9 
| Death i's 1.6 8 aw 8 rT 
¢ | Work, etc. . 8 - 8 6.5 4.9 
| In Sch f; - 
| Total + 2.4 8 ee 4.9 
{| Death + S - a 
D | Work, etc. .. > 8 ox. oe 8.8 
| In Sch. sm Bs ss , - 2.4 
| Total oF S 8 ; cL <3aom 
| Death 7 7 7 7 ; Py 
E | Work, ete. 7 2.7 4.8 
} In Sch. sks 2.0 6.8 
| Total 7 1 6A 7 47 13.3 
| Death a ed 
F | Work, etc 7 ee ant ae 5.0 
!} In Sch. AE: ; ee © ae 
| Total R al ie -" 4.3 23.0 
{ Death 1.2 6 6 » 6 
G | Work, ete. 1.2 1.2 1.2 
} In Sch. 0.8 2.4 5.4 29.3 
| Total 2.4 6 ; 3.0 6.6 31.1 
{ Death 5 7 2 2 2 4 
Total | Work, ete 3 ; 2 Ss ms 6.9 
| In Sch 4 1.8 8.8 
| Total 8 1.0 4 BS. &.. ~ 703 


normally 
For instance, on 
should 
grade, and Groups A, B, 
completed the tenth grade. 


have completed any particular grade. 
February 1, 
e enrolled in the eleventh 
and © should have 
Any pupils still at 
tending in grades to the left df this line are 
retarded. 


1920, Group  ®: 
normally | 


thru the middle of 
the table divides the grades in which no mem 


The irregular boundary 


bers of the various groups are still attending 
and the still en- 
rolled. there are 
none now attending below the sixth grade, but 


grades in which some are 


For instance, of Group D 


some are still enrolled in the grades from the 


Leaving or Presence in School, Groups A-G. 
A-G. 
D E KF G Total 
2 5 —— 5 23 
60 55 28 12 460 
62 60 28 17 483 
63 87 111 150 504 
125 147 139 167 987 
97 106 112 27 759 
222 253 251 294 1746 
sixth up. Table VIIT-e shows the distribution 


of those stil] attending. How many of these will 
finish the grades in which they are now enrolled 
cannot be foreseen. 

Of Group A, 
graduated, and 2.7 per cent very likely will be 
graduated in 1920, total of 
Of Group B, 13.0 per 
cent will probably be graduated in June, 1920, 


and a number of those now in the high school 


11.5 per cent have already been 
June, making a 
14.2 per cent to finish. 


will probably finish later. 


Conclusions. 
1. The most evident causes of elimination in 


Phoenixville are desire or necessity to work, 


TABLE IX-C. Percentage of Totals to Complete Each Grade. 


of Group Total by Grades of Leaving or 
Groups A-G. 


VII VIII IX X XI XII Total 
23.2 13.6 11.6 6.8 6.8 mf 83.7 
: nate? —— - 14.2 14.2 
23.2 13.6 11.6 6.8 6.8 14.9 100.0 
20.3 18.1 8.7 5.1 2.9 1.5 75.5 
ye bn 2.2 2.2 4.3 13.0 21.7 
20.3 18.1 10.9 7.3 7.2 14.5 100.0 
ca ae 7 3.2 
26.9 10.6 8.1 2.4 61.0 
8 4.1 2.4 8.2 17.9 2.4 35.8 
27.7 14.7 10.5 10.6 17.9 2.4 100.0 
Sin 8 a 1.6 
16.0 8.8 11.2 2.4 51.2 
1.6 11.2 19.6 20.8 1.6 47.2 
17.6 20.8 20.8 23.2 1.6 100.0 
ae 3.5 
23.8 3.4 2.0 -< m“ vr 37.3 
10.1 10.9 29.3 'F er 59.2 
33.9 14.3 31.3 100.0 
13.0 Ry ‘ 19.4 
17.3 40.3 ee 80.6 
30.3 41.0 7 100.0 
: 3.0 
4.0 6.6 
52.7 6 ~~ ss ee , 90.4 
55.7 6 oa a Sia a cad 100.0 
: in ins ae 7 a 2.3 
17.6 7.6 5.7 2.3 1.4 oO 46.5 
13.2 9.3 6.3 4.0 3.1 4.3 51.2 
30.8 17.0 12.0 6.3 4.5 4.6 100.0 
which may be prompted by a d slike ot school 


or maladjustment in school. 


2. The enforcement of the compulsory at- 


tendance laws tends to keep all children in 
school for the first six grades except the few 
that die or leave thru extreme sickness, unless 


because of retardation they pass 16 years of age 
before completing this elementary period. 

3. There is a loss at the close of 
the sixth grade of children old enough to work 
and somewhat retarded in their school progress; 
and another loss at the close of the 
seventh and eighth grades of children not so 
ereatly retarded. (Ayres gives the fifth grade.) 

4. While in the earlier groups 40) per cent 
of the children finished the eighth grade, it is 
probably true at the present time, if allowance 
he made for those still in school, that 55 per 
cent of the total number finish the eighth grade. 
(Ayres gives 50 per cent.) 


serious 


serious 


5. From the experience of the two oldest 
groups it is warrantable to say that 15 per cent 
of the total number will b (Ayres 


says 10 per cent). 


graduated. 


6. If, however, the probably greater mor- 
tality of the private school and removal classes 
be considered and if the influence of the educa- 
tional standard as set by the Pennsylvania child 
labor law be allowed the conclusions reached by 
Ayres seem to hold in the application to a high- 
ly industrial community like Phoenixville. 


Some educators do their best work getting 
advanced degrees: then they rest on their 
honors. 

Punctuality—Promptness—Proficiency—three 


necessary qualities in school board members. 
Punctuality implies attending all meetings on 
time; promptness involves meeting every situa- 
tion in the briefest time; proficiency implies 


both. 


Feb. i, 1920. 
Groups A-G. 

Total still 

I II Ill IV V VI Vil VII 1X X XI XII in school 

A 99.3 98.6 98.6 98.6 91.8 76.9 7 
Lb 99.3 97.1 97.1 96.4 89.2 78.3 
C 100.0 97.6 96.8 96.0 88.7 83.8 
D 100.0 97.2 98.4 98.4 95.2 84.0 
E 99.3 98.6 97.2 96.5 91.8 79.5 
Fr 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 95.0 72.0 
G 97.6 97.0 97.0 94.0 87.4 56.3 


*Graduated, 11.5 per cent; still in twelfth gra 
ing, 0.7 per cent. 
**Still attending twelfth grade, 13 per cent. 


53.7 40.1 28.5 21.7 14.9 11.5* 2.7* 
58.0 39.9 29.0 21.7 14.5 a 21.7%* 
56.1 41.4 30.9 20.3 . jem 35.8 
66.4 45.6 24.8) és pigld 47.2 
45.6 31.3 s - : ag 59.2 
41.7 80.6 
90.4 


de, 2.7 per cent; left twelfth grade without finish- 
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Happenings in Our School District 


A Country Schoolmaster 
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pleasing one. His attitude toward his subject est rural schools of the county, altho the man 
did not set we ll with a majority of thinking \ has been chairman of the school board for 
people who listened to him. Strange to Bays the last ten years is a sheep herder—and a 
Dr. Bates is considered one of the leading edu helor. 


cators of 


s Landy Langford. He is 


Ole 


A it] » a 1 count schoolmaster, [ eannot of the real old timers in the Red vater country 
441011 as ‘ , . we , 
wT with h ni} I always like to get ho we remembers the Old West. He cam 
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both ides of a question. While the election ere LV icK in tne eightre th a vr , 
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officers was taking | [ went to Dr. Bat eep he herded along divis 


and 
of his 


terest that he gave n 


It is written on 1 Ole 
so wretched that I h 
making out the 1 


isked for notes on 


the most. radi« parts tween the Lazy A Bar K 


eased th n took courage in those days for 


and the outfits. It 
a sheep man t 
eattl range, and lt} doing 


ywwed himself of stubborn timber. It is 


— upon a 


had great ad tt ulty in iid that Those catth men argued W th h m, 
pat I I qu iot at him, set fire to his shearing pens, tried 
tampede his sheep over a cut bank. Tut 

' ! the Landy could not be driven out. He soon earned 
{ ’ reputatio ’ gunman with a direct, un 


¢ 
ov 


old 
Landy once 
the 

cow boys. 


. and some of his time ad- 
mirers still delight in 
the foreman of 
hostile 
stormy experiences of his yourfger 
him well for the 
chairmanship he now holds. 


telling how 


pul hely spanke d Bar K 
ranch betore elev« n 


Maybe the 


days prepared school board 
] | 


Just why 


Landy takes so much interest in 
school affairs ] He has very little 
seldom 


cannot 
Le 


deas on school management are very simple. 


say. 


education himself. 


reads, and his 


Ile has never been known to offer a single sug 
gestion to the 
dittident, 


teacher, before whom he is 


Y et 


to dr p in, 


shy 
hike s 
On 


even often, of a Friday 


afternoon he casually, and 


Visit the school. these occasions he sits in 


1 } 


the back seat, taking in everything that goes 
on, without a word one way or the other. 

The children got used to him years ago, so 
did th School goes on as tho he 
were not there, except that they sometimes have 


nts 
lew simple exercises, for Landy is immeasur- 


teachers. 


ably pleased to hear children speak pieces or 
lng. 
Last spring District 64 had ten children who 
vraduated Since that 
as about a the 


speaks volumes 


from the eighth grade, 


third of all th 


Line ‘ 


graduates in 
rura 


chools of 


ounty, it 


ior Landy practical educator. Ll heard 


as al 


that the teacher was going to have a program 
thi ght aiter school was out, so I went. 
Ch I n was richly decorated. They had 


borrowed me planks and had made a 


the front of the room. 


stage 
The graduates sat in 
emi-circle, with the teacher on one end, and, 
much to my 


surprise,—Landy Langford, all 


dressed up in a new salt and-pepper suit, on 


; 


he other. 
well, | 


hard to 


spoke very am sure 
get that 
last one had finished 


tront 


everybody must have worked 


When th 
the teacher st pped to the 


gram ready. 
of the platform. 
you,” she said. “I 


have COaXt d and wheedled for the last six weeks 
to get the el 


“I am going to surpris 


airman to address you this evening. 
well 


ice he is so intro- 
I will now call upon the man who has 
icted on the school board ever since the district 
was org and to 


must be gZ 


known he needs ho 


anized, whom, more than to any 
iven the credit for what 
our school has accomplished. Mr. Langford.” 
Landy reared his angular body to its full 
gaunt height. He advanced to the center of the 
platform, visibly distressed. 
“Friends 


hard at a 


other man, 


and neighbors,” he 
sheaf of papers in 
teacher has been pesterin’ Inne 


began, looking 
hand, “the 
to speak at this 
here meetin’ after the children have spoke 

“Tl ha’int 


sald a 


his 


nothin’ to say about schools that I 
hundred 
says I. 


but 


Educate 
Me, now, I don’t have any 


times before. 
the children, 
to send myself, I pays taxes the same as 
everybody. I’m bound to get my money’s worth, 
And the’s no way | 


money’s worth unless we 


Says * can see to get my 
get the best school that 
can be 


got. 


“You got to 


year. 


have im 


than that is 


months school every 
Nine-month 
and a good teacher is the only way.” 


Le 38 crime, 


term 
These were aphorisms Landy had repeated so 
ny times that they had become a part of his 
religion. Now he launched into strange waters 
and the going was a bit harder. 


“Things mighty different from what they 
little boy.” (Here Landy 
and stooping to get it, dis- 


had rolled crack.) 


was when | was a 
dropped his pencil, 


covered that it down a 
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“When I was a little boy about 10 years old,— 
why—er,—things was mighty different.” 

A ripple of merriment swept across the room 
to see Landy, for once lacking in poise. He 
looked hard at his notes, frowned at his audi- 
ence, cleared his throat. 

There was a sound of laughter outside; a 
clatter of feet on the porch. The door was 
opened. 

“You go in first.” 

“No, you go.” 

“Ladies first.” 

“Sh. The’re not done speaking yet.” 

It was the Lazy A crowd of young folks who 
had come late for the program but early enough 
for the dance to be held afterward. They stood 
by the open door, talking in subdued whispers, 
sniggering among themselves. 

Landy, up on the stage, recovered his elo- 
quence with a bang. He pointed a long accus- 
ing forefinger at the disturbers. 

“Shut that there door,” he bellowed. 

So it goes. Whenever we get up to say some- 
thing fine and inspiring, some brainless lout has 
to spoil it all by sniggering. 


Tribute. 

Henry Bell has left the farm and has moved 
to Antelope. I was rather surprised to hear 
this because Henry is a good farmer who 
seemed to be getting along very well where he 
was. There was a rumor that he had secret 
aspirat.ons to become county sheriff but that is 
not the reason why he left the homestead as I 
learned the other day. 

“Do you know,” Henry told me, “I have tried 
to get a school out in our district that was fit 
for a child to go to, ever since I filed on my 
place, but there was always somebody buckin’ 
me. I’ve got so plum disgusted that I’ve made 
up my mind to bring the kids in to town. 

It appes red that there were not very many 
men opposing Henry. In fact there was only 
one. That was Gus Link, the chairman of the 
school board. 

I guess the way they carried on at some 
meetings was something frightful. Henry was 
clerk, who of course had no legal authority, 
but the other two members assumed a neutral 
position and let Gus and Henry fight things 
out. 

A deadlock occurred the night they were to 
hire a teacher and to make the annual tax 
levy. Henry Bell stood for getting a good 
teacher. 
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“You can’t get nothin’ for less’n a hundred 
dollars a month,” he maintained, “Hir’in a poor 
teacher is like throw’in your money in the 
fire.” 

But Gus Link knew of several schools that 
expected to get teachers for less than that. 
He thought seventy dollars was plenty. He 
and Henry wrangled until nearly midnight 
while neutral members of the board yawned in 
their chairs. 

“Look at the school out in District 64,” Henry 
pointed out. “Old Landy Langford says they’re 
goin’ to pay a hundred and a quarter next fall. 
Them fellows have a good school every year 
just because they ain’t afraid to let go of a 
nickle.” 

“Yes,” Gus retorted, “but Landy is a sheep- 
herder, and is out of his head about half th 
time.” 

Shortly before midnight a compromise salary 
of ninety dollars a month was agreed upon. 
But when Henry proposed a full term of nine 
months Gus went up in the air. 

“There’s no call for a man to give a whole 
season’s profits to school somebody else’ chil 
dren,” he howled. 

Henry was furious. He argued; he pleaded; 
he swore; he threatened to res'gn his clerkship, 
but Gus was adamant. Along about 2 in the 
morning, the neutral members of the schoo! 
board suggested that they compose their differ 
ence, and go home. 

“Well Henry 
cussin’ each other and settle this thing right.” 

“Well,” said Gus, “Ill tell you what Pll do 


Ill let you have your nine months of school, 


now, Gus,” said, “let’s quit 


but you fellows that have children will have to 


pay for the last four months yourselves. 


Higher Education. 

Lars Larson is the young Viking who married 
the teacher of the Bar K school and thereby 
solved a knotty school board problem, as told 
elsewhere in this veracious chronicle. I had 
thought of him as 
kindly, open hearted, always accessible to rea 


a model of good nature, 


son; but the other n‘ght I discovered a streak 
of stubbornness in his make-up that quite sur 
prised me. 

He was telling about his brother’s daughter, 
who recently came home from a finishing schom 
back East; and who is now teaching mus‘e and 
elocution in the Burbon County high school. 


The Salary Situation with 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Secretary, California Council of Education 


No more perplexing quest'on confronts the 
school forces thruout the nation than that of 
securing properly trained teachers for the 
schools. Everywhere it is the same. Teachers 
are leaving the service to engage in more lucra- 
tive undertakings. Many who have spent years 
in preparing themselves for the profession, find 
they can now step into other lines of occupa- 
tion entirely new to them at a greatly increased 
base pay with sure prospects for advance, such 
as is better calculated to meet the demands of 
higher living costs. Under such conditions it 
is no wonder we are losing many of our best 
teachers. Half-day classes and overcrowding 
are the rule rather than the exception. Young 
and inexperienced teachers are gladly wel- 
comed into the service, thus tending to under- 
mine the present all too low professional stand- 
ards. And teachers long since placed on the re- 
tirement list are drafted back to the classroom. 

Recently in the city of New York a state 
school official told the teachers that the “schools 
thruout the state face a crisis due to the short- 


He felt sure the legislature of 
the state would pass a measure looking towards 


age of teachers.” 


salary increase, should the teachers unite upon 
a proposal not encumbered w.th detail such as 
tended to confuse. The opinion was expressed 
that a salary of $1,407 was not suffic ent for a 
grade teacher. Said th's official: “It is nor 
to be wondered at that teachers are leaving 
the:r chosen profession; that red blooded men 
and women hesitate to enter the profession.” 
“You people,” he continued (speaking to the 
teachers), “have got to get back of something 
reasonable, agreeable, and you must have e 
united front. 
and clear, something that will g ve 


You must have something definite 
every per- 
son, from the lowest to the h'ghest, an adequate 
increase.” 

Under title, “Seuttling the Schools,” an edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Express recently said; 
“There is a one-hundred-thousand teacher 
shortage in the Un'ted States. There is report 
ed no shortage of school children. Now plainly 
enough one of two things is going to happen. 


schools and 


soured on higher education generally. 


Lars is disgusted with finishing 


“She was a fine singer when she laft here,” 
he told me with a touch of Scandinavian ac ent, 
“but now when she sing she go ‘Yip-yip-yi-i- 
pp.” Lars imitated his niece’s interpretation 
of grand opera. 

“Some day,” 


ing to sell everything | possess and go back to 


I said, irrelevantly, “T am go 


school again.” 


Lars’s eyes opened wide. “You mean you sall 
your house and your car and spand it to 
school ‘¢l 

“Yes.” 


“You think it pay?’ 
“Absolutely.” 
“Maybe so, maybe so.” Lar 


fully over the problem for a minute. 


smoked thought 


“T don’t think it pay her,” he said finally, 
“they say she only get tan dollars more than J 
pay my hired man.” 

“Oh, education cannot be measured exactly 
by dollars and cents,” I told him. “Just think 
of the many things she has seen back East. She 
has learned new ways, new customs, new habits 
of thought, new styles of doing things.” 

“She sure got style,” Lars conceded, “she sure 
vare nifty clothes.” 

“T don’t mean clothes altogether when | say 
style,” I told him. 
ing effect.” 


“Kduecation has a broaden 


“You mean it viden out her brain?’ 
“V as,” 

“Maybe so, maybe so. 
“Ves, 


She has 


” 


effect. 


seen new places, got to know new peo- 


Educat‘on has a_ broadening 
ple. 
“T don’t like this new people business,” Lars 
objected, “The y say she was ashamed of her 
parwhen he went to see her last Christmas.” 
We relapsed 


into silence, and Lars smiled in his slow, friend 


Further argument was useless. 
ly way toward his wife who was humming a 
nameles tune over her embroidery. 
Somehow, all the way home I had a vision of 
a little boy who was caught making faces at 
some men digging a sewer in front of his house, 

about twenty years ago. And my memory 
dwelt with sinful fondness upon a long, supple, 
and very instruct.ve razor strap, which hang 


in my father’s library to this very day 


Remedies 


Kither intelligent young men and intelligent 
young women who spend years and money and 
energy in gather.:ng information, culture and 
working power are going to receive compensa 
tion somewhat commensurate with that com 
manded by others of like skill and intelligence, 
or our public schoolrooms will be deserted by 
the most alert minded and capable teachers, and 
men and women will shun the profession by 
reason of the sacrifice involved. 

Penalizing Teachers. 

sa-d at the outset that the most 
distressing feature of the salary matter is the 
That the 


of the teacher is so inadequate Is a most re- 


It may be 


shortage of teachers. compensation 
grettable fact. As a result of this, our com- 
munities suffer, and the children are penalized. 
Whatever may be said, therefore, of the need 
for salary increase, it must be recognized that 
the integrity of the schools is of first concern. 

The danger to result from lower standards 
already too low, is one phase of our national 


menace. Thousands of well-meaning, but in- 











< professional teacher. A teacher must 


comp tent teachers, are now certificated. 


Young boys and girls direct from the high 
school, or with barely the completion of grade 


school to the-r credit, are attempting to teach 
other future citizens as mature or well informed 
as they. W2.th it all, 
teaching on the part of 
Only a 
trained—is 


there is no knowledge of 
these 
proportion of our 


young 


people. 
small teachers is 


professional. Graduation from a 
normal school or college does not guarantee us 
“prac 
There must, be 
stant improvement while in service. 


tice as well as prepare.” con- 
It is not 
too much to ask that the minimum requirement 
for any should be two i 


teacher-training 


teacher years in a 
institution, follow 
standard high school. 
In the United States we have never approached 
this standard. 


Most of us have in the past fallen into errer 


normal] or 


ing graduation from a 


in arguing for increased standards on the part 
of teachers as a basis for and as preliminary to 
increased salary schedules. Rather, we must 
matter from the standpoint of the 


business world. 


approach the 
attractive 
compensation will draw to the profession men 
and women of 


The possibility ot 
personality and of power, ot 
proper training and qualifications, and we shall 
be able to retain these in the service of the 


schools. Profess:onal standards will in 
degree take eare of themselves and weaklings 
and incompetents will automatically be 


inated from the profession. 


some 
elim 


The shortage of teachers is not a new thing. 
We have never had an 
teachers. The 
growing worse for years. 
350,000 in 


adequate supply of 


trained conditions have been 
Teachers the coun 
try over, 
one-half) 


school training. 


number (approximately 


possess less than the standard high 
Today the normal schools have 
their registration of two 
The calling of teachers into other 
lines of service during and following the 


only 62 per cent of 
years ago. 


war, 
with the attendant attractive salaries, has serve | 
to aggravate the situation. The coming year 
will find us lacking 110,000 elementary teach 


ers. The teacher training institutions will sup 
ply 30,000, leaving 80,000 for certification who 
have had only a high school training or less. 
Of 84,000 high one-third will 
not return next year. The colleges will con 
tribute approximately 9,000. W< 
ing to President 


schoo! teach rs, 
hh ed, accord 
Felmley, 70,000 or 


of our teachers each year To thi 


one-ninth 
number we 
must add each year 6,000 to take care of the 
natural growth. 


Salaries and Living Costs. 
In many particulars the increased costs of 
living have been greater for teacher than for 
people. It is safe to 
place this increase during 
130 per cent. The $750,000,000 now 
salaries must be doubled. 
of the Department 
the statement that 


many other groups of 
the past two years al 
paid in 
Houston 
is authority for 
there will be no noticeabl 


Secretary 
Treasury 


receding in prices for some time to come. In 
New York state, the 25 to 27 millions paid an 
nually in teachers’ salaries is a 50 per cent to 
100 per cent increase over that paid three or 


four years ago. Greater increases are now 
The Southern states generally have 


come rapidly to the 


planned, 
During the war 
there was tremendous increase in the 


front. 
value of 
production there, and agriculture became 
varied. M ssiss:ppl, 


of smaller town have been advanced to $3,600 


more 
Thruout superintendents 
and county h'gh school principals to $5,000 and 
$6,000, and in some instances house furnished. 
Massachusetts are 
$2,200 to $2,500 and travel expenses. 


sioner 


Supervisors in receiving 
Commis 
Finegan points out that 
was the first state 


standard for 


Pennsylvania 
to establish both 
teachers and a 


a minimum 


minimum salary 
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with increments from time to time based upon 
meeting the professional 


growth in service. 


requirements and 


Many excellent studies have- been made show- 
ing by comparison the inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries. Especially is this true of teachers in 
elementary and high schools and 
schools. 
cluded normal schools, the 
county superintendents, and most superintend- 
ents even of city school systems, as well as the 
faculty members of colleges and state school of- 
ficials. 


in the rural 
Along with these there should be in- 
teachers in the 


Perhaps the institutions that have been the 
ereatest offenders in the matter of inadequate 
salaries are the normal schools. Our best and 
teachers are needed in our normal 
schools and other teacher-training institutions. 
Here, if anywhere, we must have teachers with 
proper training and experience; those who pos- 
sess qualities of moral integrity, the teaching 
art, knowledge of subject matter and a well 
rounded view of the entire educational field. 
Such teachers can not be secured or retained at 
the salaries now paid. True it is that there are 
now and always w.ll be self-sacrificing men and 
women of lofty motives and high ideals who, 
because they prefer teaching to any other form 
of service, will continue to grace the normal 
school. 


strongest 


The results of a recent study of salaries paid 


in the normal schools of California are sug- 
vzestive and typical of conditions the country 
over. Assuming a twelve months’ basis for 


salary schedules, the total average yearly salary 
for the 240 teachers in eight normal schools, ex- 
clusive of presidents (and including the Los 
Angeles institution in the period just preced- 
ing its 


$1,797.36. 


taking over by the university), is 
lor the regular teacher the average 
is slightly more—$1,963.68. For the critic 
teacher, it is $1,694.40. In Monterey county 
the average for high school teachers is $1,65 

The median for high school teachers the state 
over is $1,694.17. This average monthly salary 
for normal school teachers, at the close of 1919, 
of $155.50, is a blot on the name of California. 
While salaries in*general have been higher in 
California than in most states, the same can’t 
be said of the salaries of normal school teach- 
ers. That 
and are more or less acute the country over, is 
owing, in no small degree, to the attitude ot 


such conditions exist in any state 
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those in charge of these institutions. A de- 
termination on the part of the administrator to 
handle the affairs of an educational institution 
in a business-like way, and with less concern 
for his own position than for keeping good men 
and women in the profession, would have made 
impossible the situation in which we find our- 
=clves. 

The need for well trained superintendents is 
imperative. Again, to use California as typi- 
cal, a study of the salaries of twenty-five city 
superintendents shows an average of $3,561.85 
per year. Only four cities pay $5,000 or more. 
Considering the salaries of the other 31 city su- 
perintendents, the average is $3,164.68. 

The average salary received by county super- 
intendents of the fifty-eight counties of the 
state is $2,041. In eight counties only, is the 
salary paid $3,000 or more. The average for 
the e‘ght counties in question is $3,362.50. In 
two counties the salary on account of the super- 
intendent, is $200 and $400 respectively. 
Superintendents in these counties are engaged 
in teaching. Leaving out of account the eight 
counties where salaries of superintendents are 
$3,000 or more, and the two counties above re- 
ferred to, the average salary for superintendents 
in the other forty-eight counties is $1,893.29 per 
year. 

Few of the small high schools pay their prin- 
cipal a salary less than $2,500. It is not un- 
common for a high school principal to receive 
$3,000, and many such salaries run to $3,500 or 
even to $4,800. 

In this connection it may be said that prin- 
cipals of elementary schools, and especially out- 
side the larger cities, are decidedly penalized 
in fhe matter of salaries. 
decent 


Here again a more 
wage would soon react in raising the 
standards of professional training and in secur- 
ing men and women of higher quality than 
many now occupying these positions. 
Salaries of Rural Teachers. 

Authentic data from forty-seven states on 
salaries of elementary and high school teachers 
in rural schools, year 1919-1920, have been com- 
piled by Mr. A. O. Neal, of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Three counties report for each state. For 
8,581 teachers report ng the average salary is 
$633.96, 
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So that it would not be necessary for the children to leave the hotel at any time, and risk passing traffic in the 


treets, a school has been established atop a hotel 
primary cla 


in San Francisco, Calif. There are a kindergarten and 


The children are shown studying in their novel classroom. 
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Lowest state average in any one state, $351. 
Highest state average in any one state, $1,026. 
1,900 ‘teachers receive less than $500. 

5,632 teachers receive over $500, but less than 
$1,000. 

383 teachers receive over $1,000, but less than 
$1,500. 

46 teachers receive over $1,500. 

That the present low salary of the teacher is 
owing in no small degree to the value the teach- 
er has placed upon himself, does not help in 
this dilemma. That the condition must be 
remedied is certain. Several things are neces- 
sary to bring about a remedy. These are: First, 
more state aid for schools; second, federal aid; 
third, publicity ; fourth, teacher organization. 


ss State Aid. 

We have talked much of state systems of 
education. In point of fact we have in most 
states such a system in name only. There is all 
too little state support of education.’ The local 
community has been bearing the burden. For 
this reason there have not been equal oppor- 
tunities thruout the state or country. In some 
wealthy localities there have been ample funds 
to carry on the educational work. In other 
localities the taxable valuations are low, and 
with large numbers of children to educate, the 
school facilities have been at a minimum, 

There should be an equalizing of opportuni- 
ties. Our people are just awakening to the 
necessity of more state support for education. 
There should be a minimum requirement set by 
the state, and funds sufficient to meet this re- 
quirement should be forthcoming. Over and 
above this, communities should be permitted to 
tax themselves to meet any additional demands 
they may choose to set. We must begin to real- 
ize that it costs money to conduct good schools; 
it is the state’s business to conduct them prop- 
erly, and the state should attend to its business. 
“No longer is education free,” says Governor 
Harding. His slogan is, “All must be educated.” 

It is apparent that there must be a revision 
in our plan of taxation to meet the added de- 
mands forced upon us. In many localities the 
limit of taxation has already been reached. 
There must in many instances be higher valua 
tions set, with revisions upward. City and 
county boards of education should have greater 
independent taxing power than now, with oppor: 
tunity to appeal directly to the people 

Federal Aid. 

National support of education is imperative. 
In the matter of education especially, arbitrary 
state boundaries must play less part than here- 
tofore. This is not a question of depriving 
states of their rights. It is a question of a 
proper balance between local autonomy upon 
the one hand and centralizing of power upon 
the other. Just as in a given state, the more 
wealthy localities must lend support to the 
weaker, just so the wealthy centers from a na- 
tional point of view must be made to contribute 
to the support of those localities less able to 
help themselves. Moreover, the federal govern- 
ment should insist that there be a minimum 
educational standard that all must reach, in 
whatever state the individual may reside, or in 
whatever environment he may be living. 

Publicity. 

The work of the teacher has been so long 
underestimated both by himself and by the 
public, that a nation-wide campaign for educa- 
Education must be 
Before this can success 


tion is absclutely essential. 
“sold” to the people. 
fully be done, teachers must “sell” the school te 
themselves. A salesman advertises his goods. 
We must advertise the public school in Ameri- 
ca if we expect to sell it. There has been for 
years a studied campaign of publicity for every 


business, profession, trade or calling in Ameri 
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ca, save that of teaching.’ Teachers must be- 
lieve in education, or they can not make others 
There should be educational 
columns carried: in daily and weekly news- 
papers, 


believe in it. 


Every school system should have a 
“self-starting” group and every school its cor- 
Teachers should make it their busi 


ness to place in the hands of local editors, im- 


respondent. 
portant items or articles appearing in their ed 
ucational journals. 

According to Editor Alson Secor of “Success- 
ful Farming”: “We are where we are owing to 
lack of publicity.” In our present emergency 
every effort must be made to carry over to the 
public the need for trained teachers, for in- 
creased salaries for teachers, for more money to 
finance the schools. Posters may be made by 
high school students; essays may be written; 
local] and state conferences may be held. Every 
editor may be reached by some one in the com 
munity. The Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the 
a: WW. ©. A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Salvation Army, and other organizations, have 
learned the lesson of publicity. Nor do they 
hesitate to pay for it. The Inter-Church World 
Movement spent one and a half millions for 
publicity to raise $217,000,000. For lack of 
publicity, or owing to wrong publicity, the pub- 
OW are,” 
mn the defensive We ar 
on the wrong track, facing in the wrong direc 
tion. Wrong pictures are being painted. The 


publie looks with compassion on the teacher and 


lie has a distorte d \ i W ol educat On 
says Dr. Spaulding, “ 


on one who wishes to enter the profession. W% 
should play up the needs and rights of children 
instead of pitying the teacher and looking upo! 
her with compassion.” We need a campaign ot 


publicity to dignify and glorify. 


Teacher Organization. 

The significance of the value of organization 
is slowly, but surely, finding its way. Teachers 
have been slow to appreciate the value of stand 
ing together. Organization is at the very bas« 


of publicity. To make any national, state, or 


local campaign a success, teachers should cony 
At this time esp« 
cially, petty matters and ¢trivial differences 
should be thrown in the discard. All should 
unite on the big fundamental issues. Upon the 


proper conduct and financing of the schor ls, and 


together in “a united effort 


the adequate preparation and improvement of 
teachers, it should be possible for all to agres 
teachers in rural, town and city schools, high 
school and college teachers, principals and 
superintendents. 

Teacher organizations, local, state and na 
tional, have been long in coming. The events of 
the past few months, however, have shown not 
simply to the teachers, but to the public at 
large, many of the weaknesses in the profession 
owing to the lack of cohesive organization. By 
standing together for a common cause, and that 
common cause the children and the schools, 
there will be no question whatever as to proper 
support for education, and increased salaries 
for teachers. 

The remedy for the salary situation was sug 
gested at the Washington conference. There 
was a distinct note of optimism everywhere, 
an aggressive tone heretofore lacking at such 
meetings. From South Carolina came the ring 
ing challenge: “We must get away from ‘Cheap 
John’ ideas of education and pay for what we 
want.” The country is amply able to pay when 
returns are adequate. We rejoice in the state 
ment of Dr. Albert Shaw, that we “Must meet 
the present menace in the way we met the 
menace of war three years ago vith the mean 
adapted to the ends desired. That the prof 
sion of teaching shall not decline, we must meet 
the ituation, not with pall itive or extempor 


ing, but with bold policies.” 


Kven today in our extremity there is a tend 
ency on the part of many t play up that al- 
ready over-worked argument of the sentimental 
side of teaching. There are emphasized the 
compensations other than a monthly stipend, as, 
for example, the teachers’ pension or retirement 
salary, such as we find in force in many states, 
No wonder those teachers who have been on the 
retired list desire to return to the profession, as 
the amount granted in retirement entirely in 


Then, again, the type ot edueation 


adequate. 
itselt possess d by the teacher is spoken of as an 
asset. -This, when once secured, can not b 
taken away. Those who advance this argum 

are having it brought home to them that 
teachers will not spend years at great expense, 
in securing an education to the end that they 
ird than 
some other 


shall receive a much less financial rew 


would come to them by engaging i1 
line of work requiring much k time and prep 
And, added 
to it all, the responsibilities upon th 


aration, and scant outlay of money. 
houlders 
of the teacher are much greater, and more wear 
ing than are placed upon those who occupy 
most other positions. We have repeatedly point 
ed out th fallacy of arguments that ignores 


salary as fundamental. Teaching may never be 


as profitabl financially a business. or certa n 
| the protes Os. Te ich vr W 1] never be at 
veloped into permanent profes 1 unt the 
financial retur ! uch as to attract and re 
tain tha typ I rhe d me n id 
side ar nseparably tied together 

After all, the need the sch rather 
than ad quate p ror ft hers the telling 
irgument Kduea mis tte tate con 
cern. ‘The schools belong to the people. It is 


time to go openly and dl rectly to thr people 


to l adequate financing ot their schools. 
Salary increase, from its minimum demands, 
should be safeguarded. Wy have often said that 
1. teacher is either worth more or less than she 
is getting In other rd it 18 wron to 
penalize the good teacher because ye of those 
n the prof n veak or incompetent It 
to be hoped that it will not be necessary to 
enact laws for the establishment of minimum 
ilaries. An amount equal to $1,500, however, 


} ld | thy inimu for ’ { } is 
loule ie nN Thniiti ium rr any Leacner any- 
where, Only as teachers are paid can we h ype 


to secure men and ri to carry on the prof 
| standards should so be in 
creased that sound men and women will know 


that teaching 


sion. Professiona 


a profession. The California 
plan of going direct to the peopl vith an in 
itiative proposal for a constitutional amendment 
ti provide money for the schools 5s the plan 
adopted in some other states. And thi people 
will listen. 

But if we are to do away with t icher short 
age; if we are to attract high grade men and 
women to the schools: if standards are to in 
crease, we must now cease to talk salaries, as 
such, and talk, instead, the financing of publie 
education. No lonwer do Wwe need to strike 
comparison of the wage scale for teachers with 
that of the scrub woman, the hod carrier, the 
plumber, the carpenter, the day laborer. Such 


comparison was necessary in the beginning to 


attract public interest. Teaching must, as a 
profession, rest upon those who remain in it. 
The talk oT l “living Via re”? no longa r to he 


tole rated 

Moreover, any system is inadequate which 
would compel an excellent teacher of a primary 
vrade to seek a high school position in order to 
Teas hye rs | vuld be pa d 


they render the community. If 


secure a living salary 
for the service 
there are other public servants or private em 
ployees whose services are of greater worth, we 


ire imnorant ot the fact 
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PROPER RELATIONS OF HELPFULNESS AND COOPERATION 
AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 


The head of any kind of school may be re 
ferred to loosely as the principal. However, 
there are many sharp differences between the 
work of a town or city superintendent, that of a 
county superintendent, and that of a principal! 
ef a high school, consolidated school or gram- 
mar school, these differences should be kept 
clear in our own and in the public mind and 
the titles should be kept straight. 

This discussion is from the viewpoint of a 
superintendent of town schools. It has much in 
common that can be adopted or adapted to the 
eases of the heads of other kinds of schools. It 
is intended to be suggestive, to be developed by 
the reader to his own needs. 

To have proper relations of helpfulness and 
cooperation, we must: 

Foster the highest ideals and hold fast to 
the best professional ethics, in every relation. 
No other way gives decency, satety, happiness, 
self-respect, or permanent success. 

Keep to an ironclad rule never to speak ill 
of any other schoolman, and never to comment 
unfavorably on his work, his ability or his 
character. Such comment hurts the profession. 

Praise the other schoolman when he is men 
tioned. If we cannot find something in him to 
praise, say nothing. Avoid all gossip. Gossip 
cheapens and discredits its peddler, and harms 
both him and its victim. It does not pay, 

Never underbid. Never do anything to aid 
in lowering the salary of any kind of position, 
whether a superintendéncy or teaching place. 
It takes long labor to build up a good position 
and such administrative work should not be 
lost. 

Urge higrhe r salaries whenever we can do so 
effectively. It is a duty. No other way leads 
to good schools for the state. 

Be careful that no professional right is im 
We must be worthy of the 
respect due our best traditions of a noble and 
dignified calling, and see that it is given. 
Otherwise every member of it is hurt, and the 


posed upon or lost. 


schools and the publie likewise suffer finally. 


The Superintendent Is the School. 

Keep in mind that, however strong or weak 
he may be and however good or bad the schools, 
the two are so closely associated. in the public 
mind that the superintendent is the school and 
the school is the superintendent, Whether fair 
or not, the fact of this identification cannot be 
escaped. He is held responsible for things over 
which he sometimes has no control. He per- 
sonifies everything even remotely touching the 
whole school system which annoys or antagonizes 
anybody, in it or out of it, and is hated and at- 
tacked accordingly. It is his fault that paper 
is scattered on the playgrounds, that a teacher 
has the toothache, that taxes are high, thut a 
feeble-minded parent has added one more de- 
fective to the population sixteen years ago. 
Likewise, his personal enemies hate and attack 
the schools, thinking thereby to injure him be- 
cause they are his schools. 

Have always one great aim, namely, Better 
Schools for the Children. To secure these, 
right now our three biggest jobs are: 

(1) To get better teachers in those re-elect 

ed and those new. 

(2) To get better working conditions and 

equipment for them. 

(3) To get better salaries for them. 

Therefore, insist that all pe rsonal applicants 


Avis 

(Part 1) 
interview the superintendent, submit their 
qualifications and records in writing, and seek a 
place on their merits judged fairly according 
to strict professional standards. 

Insist that inquiries and applications be 
handled by the superintendent. The board will 
be glad to drop into this habit. All teachers 
should learn to address the superintendent on 
such matters. The novice should be taught in 
college, and the veteran by experience, that 
places should not be sought by appeals to the 
“influence” of a board member, preacher, promi 
nent citizen, or brother-in-law. Any real 
teacher should scorn such methods. 

Get the board to suggest proper methods 
whenever relatives or friends of applicants try 
to see them and to get a promise to give a posi 
tion because of friendship, business, or political 
obligations. 

Investigate all new applicants, carefully, by 
direct questions to school officials and _ re- 
sponsible people where they have taught. The 
superintendent owes this to his public, and if 
he negleets it will soon find that he owes it to 
himself, 

Answer the other superintendent’s inquiries 
promptly, candidly, and accurately. Such com 
munications should be held as business, personal 
and strictly confidential, if desired. 


The School Board Chaser. 

Be careful of the recommendations we give, 
us well as of those we read from others. 

Refuse to train or to tolerate board-chasers 
among the teachers. Bring matters to an is- 
sue with any teacher who spies or criticizes and 
with the board member who influences her. Do 
the same with any teacher who hankers to do 
business direct with board members when it 
should pass thru the superintendent, or to use 
pull, politics, influence, personal or social 
methods to get favors or positions. An experi- 
enced board-chaser is usually incurable and 
can never be trusted. A meddling board mem- 
ber, on the other hand, frequently gets into so 
much hot water that he reforms; failing that, 
the superintendent must see to it that he re 
forms. 

Refuse to use such methods ourselves. A 
superintendent is headed for failure when his 
attitude is servile and toadying, or when it is 
hostile and bumptious, toward the board. Board 
members, if worthy, are due the personal, busi- 
ness, and professional respect of gentlemen. 
So are superintendents—no more, no less, either 
way. They and we are earnest fellow workers 
in a great cause. Assume this attitude and act 
accordingly. The delightful associations of 
strong personal friendship are very likely to 
follow. 

Take care not to spoil or disgust board mem- 
bers of any kind, whatsoever. 

Tactfully inform board about 
ethics. They should learn to keep certain school 
matters as business confidences, to keep their 
wives from meddling in school affairs or spread- 
ing news of school board meetings, to rebuke 
board-chaser teachers, to represent the school 


members 


instead of encouraging a complaining patron in 
further mischief, to boost the schools, to scorn 
the applicant who addresses the board direct 
without first addressing the incumbent super- 
intendent whose place he is trying to get by 
hook or crook, to know that the superintendent 
never criticizes the board or its members out of 
meeting and that he should receive the same 


1S 


treatment on their part, and to realize that no 
one member should give directions without 
board action. 

Refrain from writing to the other man’s board 
\bout a position or any other trumped-up sub- 
ject designed to impress them. We should not 
seek acquaintance with his board members when 
Visiting in his town. We know that it is far 
more pleasant and decent to visit him, call and 
pay our respects, or at least greet him over the 
telephone. He is the incumbent. 


A Proper Division of Duties. 

Insist that professional and technical matters 
be kept in professional hands. Keep members 
from taking over our rights and prerogatives, 
and see that we do not take over any of theirs. 
Usually ignorance of the proper division of du- 
ties causes friction, and we owe it to everybody 
to inform board members along these lines, if 
they do not already know. Then we shall not 
inherit difficult and inefticient boards. 

Keep sectarianism, lodges, politics, and pull 
of all kinds out of school matters. However ex- 
cellent otherwise, they make trouble when they 
enter into the selection of teachers, purchasing 
of supplies, awarding of contracts, ete. 

Give our part to the other superintendent, be 
it advice, help, information, courtesy. He 
should be our best friend. 

Show the visiting schoolman, especially from 
a smaller position, the best features of our 
schools. It develops him, as well as gives gen- 
uine pleasure to visitor and host. 

Find out in turn what is being done in good 
schools elsewhere, and use what we can for im- 
provement. 

Answer questionnaries promptly, for the other 
schoolman needs information in a hurry for 
something he is trying to accomplish. 

Let the final test in the selection of any 
teacher be: “What will be for the best interests 
of the children to be taught?” 

See that requirements, elections, promotions, 
assignments and salaries are based on merit and 
qualifications judged fairly by professional 
standards. The superintendent, aided by such 
direct or delegated means of information as he 
may see fit to use, must be the judge. 

Face the issue if any applicant tries to get 
or to retain a place by ignoring any of the 
above principles. The superintendent should 
nominate all teachers, whether new applicants 
or those seeking re-election, before they receive 
any consideration or action by the board. 

Face the issue if a popular and influential, 
but inefficient or disloyal teacher must be 
dropped. 

Defectives Must Be Removed. 

Train teachers in professional ethics. Most 
young teachers have had no opportunity to 
learn; a number of the older ones may be in the 
same fix. Any who lack professional spirit or 
continue to violate ethics, must be forced to ob- 
serve such matters or leave. This is particularly 
true of experienced teachers. Root out the 
indolent, gossiping, jealous, disloyal members 
of the force. If all superintendents did this, 
many administration troubles would cease. 

Let teachers know that nothing counts but 
mertt, All right-thinking teachers will weleome 
this and prefer to be judged by professional 
means. All others must be dropped. 

Support and protect the teachers and prin 
cipals, and give them the best working condi- 
tions we can. Thus we help the child, the 
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school, and incidentally the man who may suc- 
ceed us or who may employ one of our 
teachers elzewhere. 

Many states have provided for sub-normal 
pupils, but in some it 1s still necessary to pro- 
tect the profession against those who would 
fo'st upon it the care of defectives. ‘Teachers 
should not be responsible for feeble-minded, 
degenerate or criminal pupils. 

No teacher should have imposed upon her a 
defective pupil who takes ten times as much 
trouble to teach and control as the normal 
child, or be judged by her failure with him. 
Despite false sentiment and the ignorance of 
the public, the rights of such an unforunate 
child could not reach far in the schools. 

Insist, then, upon special classes and special 
teachers for such abnormal pupils. If someone 
is bent upon keeping in the schools offsprings 
that requires the entire attention of one teacher, 
see that the conditions are known and that 
teacher is added to the force to teach the rest 
of the class. Up to a certain point covering 
mere dullness or defects that may be remedied, 
the spec.al teacher in a special room can handle 
a few cases. 

Some states seem to have provision for ab- 
normal, yet the machinery of their laws is not 
such as the schoolman can use to remove chil- 
dren of influential people. 

Insist on the removal from the schools of the 
worst cases of abnormality, degenerates and 
juvenile criminals. 

Support the State Teachers’ Association, and 
encourage our teachers and board to do so. 
Particularly, support the allied meetings of su- 
perintendents and principals. 

Believe in our fellow superintendents of the 
state. They are worthy of our respect as men 
and of our affection as friends. 

Seek out and develop talent among the 
younger members from smaller positions, at the 
state meetings. Such encouragement pays. It 
is democratic, constructive, a duty to the 
schools, and will insure ten years from now a 
larger number of better schoolmen than we 
show forth today. 

Work for better and more constructive school 
laws, in an effective way. 

Work for better school spirit and better un- 
derstanding of the schools by the public. If 
the people of any state knew today what the 
superintendents of that state know about school 
conditions, they would furnish all the laws, 
money, and support needed, at once. 

‘Hence, we could be more helpful to each other 
if we had better facilities for publicity. Many 
matters of good school practice are so plain to 











THE THREE MOTHERS OF THESE SIXTEEN CHILDREN MADE THE DRESSES AND SUITS THEY 
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us that we cannot realize that the public is ig 
norant of them; our school spirit is so fine that 
we cannot understand the spirit of the citizen 
who does something that hurts the schools. Yet 


many.such matters are not known beyond our 
professional meetings and our school periodi- 
cals, in a state full of parent-t achers’ associa 
tions and newspapers. Should we have a pub 
licity or press bureau’ Should we bear the ex 
pense of such effort for improving the schools 
and the state? Should this all be handled by or 
thru the state department of education? Should 
the making of educational sentiment and law 
and pract.ce in the state be left to the patriot 
ism of well-meaning but busy editors, the 
earnest but sometimes misdirected efforts of 
citizens who are not in all cases familiar with 
modern schools, the unaided efforts of well-in 
formed citizens, and the very dubious and un 
certain activ.ties of politicians? Undoubtedly 
the initiative for better schools and the burden 
of the fight rests upon superintendents. The 
schools will not rise above their heads. Hence, 
possibly this publicity should be given mainly 
by superintendents; whether thru an organ of 
their own or one provided for them, e:ther thru 
the state department of education or under it 
direct on. 

NIGHT SCHOOL TRAINING HELPS SIX- 

TEEN IN A ROW. 

Just what three energetic mothers, thru the 
help of the public night schools in Chicago can 
do in the matter of clothing their little ones at 
the least expense is shown by the accompanying 
illustration. These children are all wearing 
clothes that were made by the:r mothers at the 
night school. Two sisters and their sister-in 
law, alarmed at the rapid rate at which the 
bills for children’s suits and dresses and under 
garments piled up, persuaded their husbands to 
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THE THREE MOTHERS OF THE SIXTEEN CHILDREN 
Left to right Mrs. John Perry, Mrs. Jos. Perry, Mrs 
Thos. Penn, Chicago 
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ARE 


stay at home in the evenings with the children 
while they went to the Lane night school and 
learned what they needed to know about making 
ch:Idren’s dresses and other garments. The 
three husbands dutifully agreed to take care of 
the sixteen lively youngsters, and the three 
wives made the most of their opportunities at 

‘hool by proving themselves star pupils. As a 
result of what they learned about cutting and 
fitting, they were enabled to cooperate with one 
inother in making clothes for each of their 
sixteen ch ldren. W henever t was necessary, 
the particular child whose clothes were being 
made was taken to school and the fitting was 
done as part of the class work. The mothers 
used their old garments to good effect in provid- 
ing materials for the little skirts and Suits, 
often making a decided saving, as for instance 
in the ease of the boy’s suit that called for 
merely 15 cents’ worth of thread and was worth 
$15. 

THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

RATING. 

The educational rating of the several states 
in the Un ted States, made by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation, giving 
Montana first place and South Carolina last 
place, has raised a lot of newspaper comment. 
While some of the state school officials have 
ignored these comments, others have freely given 
vent to their feelings and have assigned various 
causes to the unfavorable rating received. 

Massachusetts, which is given ninth place, ac 
cepts the dictum philosophically and Says: “Let 
us abandon complacence and take measures to 
regain our former high standards.” 

Indiana is disappointed. “Too much poli- 
tics” is assigned as the cause by the newspapers. 

New Hampshire is hopeful. The Manchester 
Union says: 

“It must be borne in mind, however, that 
since 1918, New Hampshire has enacted legis- 
letion classed as among the most progressive 
teps taken by any of the states for school im 
een a demand for bet 


ter educational facilities and the state has set 


provement. There has | 


ubout meeting it. We have made progress, and 


we are going to make more. Incidentally, the 
relative standings recorded by the survey may 
help to an understanding of the manner in 
which the states have been meeting their com 
mon problems.” 


Maryland regrets being placed thirty-seventh 
and the Baltimore American holds that the 
state superintendent now has a good sized job 
to bring Maryland up to Montana’s standard. 
The Youngstown, O., Telegram admires the 
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FRONT VIEW, 


ROBERT T. 


LINDBLOM TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. A. F. 


Huszander, 


Architect. 


RECENT CHICAGO SCHOOLHOUSES 


A. F. Hussander, Architect of the Board of Education 


it may be considered the 
and last the 
and its 


angle 
first 
school 
housing for the 
efficiently 
work of 
school building is 


From whatever 
school 
strument of the 
to provide 
the latter 
carry on the 


building is tool or in- 


sole purpose is 
school so that 
and comfortably 
When the 
this light its 
planning and design is considerably simplified 
and irrelevant and improper motives for the 
introduction of certain features or the 


proper 
may most 
education. 


considered in 


omission 
of necessary facilities readily are 


The modern 


overcome. 
American school building and the 


schoolhouse of 25 or 50 years ago are as differ 
proverbial log 


ent as the latter was from the 


upon which Mark Hopkins sat. The idea has 
long been discarded that the schoolhouse should 
be a place for instruction in the three Rs only. 


A glance 


ity will 


at the school practices of any commun- 
readily show that the 
school buildings for 
way will 


public demands 


the use of every purpos 


that in any advance their individual or 


community interests. 


Medical 


sailors during 


examination of our soldiers and 


the recent war developed Ssurpris 
ing information concerning physical defects and 
a lack of which could 


physical development 


easily have been corrected by 
schools. The recognition of this 
eaused the slogan “A sound 
body” to be advocated at the 


than it 


proper physical 
training in the 
fact 


a sound 


has mind in 
present 
more urgently ever has been in the 
past. The atten- 


tion to physical development and a high school 


schéols are giving increasing 
is hardly complete without a gymnasium and an 
athletic field, 


swimming pool. 


and in some instances even a 


Education in vocational subjects is rapidly 


increasing in importance. The various federal 
and state 
have emphasized 


buildings 


rooms to a greater degree 


laws enacted during the past five years 


vocational work and _ schoo!) 


must now include shops and work 


than ever before. The 
subjects have 
high 


increasing 


vocational annually increased at 
schools so that these 


number regardless o! 


tendance in thi must 
be erected in 
increased costs. 
Many citizens 
officials do not realize the 
proceeding with school 
In the cities the 
erecting school 
part of the 
outlived its 


school board 
essential necessity of 


and even some 


building construction. 
large process of planning and 
new buildings and of replacing 


such school plant as has obviously 


. “7 
usefulness is and necessarily must 


be a continuous process. In small communities 
the need for additional space and new types of 
school facilities 


mediate planning and construction. The 


must be similarly met by im- 
reasons 
are obvious and simple. 

People may live in an old home for one year 


or two years, or even longer, without suffering 


discomfort 
themselves. The 


any serious inconvenience or 


and 
erection of 
can frequently be postpone 
and the planning and 
construction of many public improvements, the 
construction of 


without harming 
business buildings 
without 


financial loss 


new roads and city and county 


buildings can be pushed off into the future with- 


vut interference with the efficiency of the gov- 
crnment or the convenience of the public. Edu- 


As small 
children grow into school age they must be im- 
mediately enrolled in school and their education 
must proceed with the greatest possible expedi- 
tion. The years’of compulsory school attend- 
ance are all too brief and the time is altogether 
too precious for the individual welfare and for 
the safety of the state to have education inter- 
fered with by a facility that is so easily supplied 
as is When the efforts of 
school authorities are considered in the direction 
retardation, of utilizing most 
methods and, of introducing the best 
of curricula, the lack of adequate class 


cation, however, cannot be postponed. 


schoolroom space. 
ot preventing 
scientific 
types 
room and workshop space becomes almost crim- 
inal, 

The Modern High School. 

The planning 
chool problem as com- 
pared to the planning and erection of buildings 
lor secondary education. The curriculum of the 
elementary school has changed but little during 
ihe past generation and while the 
the school broadened 
bu:ldings are 


and erection of elementary 


buildings is a simple 


function of 
and the 
put to many community and civie 


has somewhat 
uses, the classroom unit has remained almost the 
same and the supplementary rooms have been 
Audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and shops have been gen- 
erally of the simplest type and have 


comparatively simple and easily managed. 


not involved 
equal to those produced by 
similar facilities in high schools. The 
problem in the 


problems that are 
essential 
school has been the 
simplicity and directness of plan and utmost 


economy in space and general utility. 


elementary 


The high school, on the other hand, has grown 
enormously in the breadth of its function and 
the high school building has accordingly become 
The 
high school building of the present day com- 
under one roof practically all of the de- 
partments of 


a complex and highly organized structure. 


prises 
a large university with its many 
buildings scattered over a large campus. Each 
high school building is a problem in itself and 
no single plan will meet any two situat.ons. No 
two communities, large or small, are so nearly 
identical that one plan will successfully serve 
both. Even in a large city where the course of 
study is uniform for all the high school units, 
there is the widest variety in the rejuirements 
for the several buildings, and careful study and 


planning are necessary to get a satisfactory 
building in each particular district of the city. 
The difference in the high schools of a large 
city are due in part to the neighborhood or dis 
trict which each building serves and in part to 
the policies and methods employed by the prin- 
cipal and the faculty. Thus in Chicago one of 
the high schools is located in a district in which 
the people are largely of one nationality. A 
majority of the pupils enter commercial courses 
and the number of pupils enrolled for labora- 
tory work and shop work are exceedingly small. 
In another high school the principal is an ar- 
dent advocate of vocational work and the stu- 
dents who live in the district come largely from 
families in which the parents are engaged in 
mechanical occupations. In this school it has 
been necessary to provide a large number of 
shops and laboratories and to constantly increase 
the proportion as additions have been necessary. 


can be erected with- 
out the utmost cooperation of the educational 
authorities. The superintendent of schools and 
his associates on the supervisory staff, the prin- 
cipal and his associates in the classrooms, the 
school board and the architect, form groups 
which must coordinate their work if a school 
building is to be properly planned to meet the 
needs of today and of the future. 


No high school building 


The members of the school board, as trustees 
for the people, are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of providing adequate school buildings best 
suited to the needs of the community. They 
have as a special function the duty of keeping 
building operations within the limits of the 
funds available, and it is their duty to be the 
final judges of every school building project 
with the two problems just mentioned in mind. 

The schools thinks and 
works essentially in terms of school promotion 
and improvement. It is always his hope and de- 
sire to have each new school building include all 
of the desirable features which he has seen in 
other and a few added features that 
especially meet his ideas of a perfect and com- 
plete school building. The principal and the 
faculty of every school share very much the atti- 
tude and spirit of the superintendent. . They can 
see absolutely no justice in the conservative at- 
titude of the taxpayer who must ultimately foot 
the bills. The architect stands naturally in the 
position of the practical planner who must har- 
monize with demands of the educational author- 
with the financial ability of the board of 
education, and his suecess as a planner and 
superintendent of construction may well be 
vauged by his ability to satisfy most perfectly 
the educational demands with the funds which 
he can obtain. 


superintendent of 


schools 


ities, 
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On the present and subsequent pages 





ure re 
recent schoo! 
With the ex 


which it is hoped will 


produced some illustrations of 

house work in the city of Chicago. 
ception of one bu Iding, 
shortly be advertised for bids; the several schools 
They 
careful effort to meet all of the educational de 


are completed and in use. represent a 
mands of the Chieago school sy item for housing 
the school units which are located within ther 
walls, 

The Lindblom High School. 

The Robert Lindblom Technical High School 
is one of the newest kigh schools of Ch cago and 
was completed and occup ed for school purposes 
in September, 1919. 
entire city block with a frontage of 598 feet and 
a depth of 265 feet. 

The building was designed during the admin 


The building occeup es an 


istration of the late John D. Shoop, superin 
tendent of schools, who took a very deep inter 


est in the arrangement and construction of tho 


building. Mr. Shoop made extensive studies of 


marge high schools thruout the country and con 


sidered the Lindblom school one of the best of 


modern high schools. The building is entirely 
fireproof in construction and is three stories 


hgh. The exterior is of light gray brick wt! 
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Bedford stone and terra cotta trimmings. In 


addition to classrooms it contains very complete 
suites of laboratories and shops, two gymnas 
iums, and swimming pools, offices, study rooms, 
work rooms, and an assembly hall seating 2,000 
persons. 

The pupil capac. ty of a high school building 
is one of the unsolved problems of school archi 
a given number 


tecture. A build-ng containing 


of rooms, shops and laboratories may be oper 
ated for a limited number of hours per day on a 
that 


2.500 pupils. 


formal program permits of satisfactory 


handling of only The same build- 
ing may take care of 5,000 or even more pupils 
by lengthening the school day and by making 
comparatively simple changes in the program. 
In other words, a good deal of the usefulness of 
a building depends upon the pr-neipal and his 
their that 
pupil-station works during the greatest 
The Lindblom 
High School has been planned for 2,500 students 
but easily accommodates 3,000. In fact, its pres 


the 


associates who so arrange program 
every 


number of hours of every day. 


ent enrollment is considerably in excess of 


minimum. 
The 


bu lding and is located in the center so that it is 


auditorium forms the nueleus of the 





accessible from all portions The foyer forms 
the central entrance vestibule and iobby for thi 
entire building and has been made as imposing 
as its importance deserves 

The classrooms, study rooms, laboratories, 
library, drawing room, and the administrative 


half of th 
The 


gymnasiums, shops, swimming pool, musie room, 


located in the 
build'ng which constitutes the 


offices have been east 


main front. 
and other noise-producing departments of the 
school, and the power plant, have been located in 


the west wing which is properly the rear of the 


building. © This segregation of departments 
avoids the confusion caused by the no ‘ses and 
the dust in shops and gymnasiums. 

The building has no interior courts. Th 


space between the two wings is so wide that the 
In fact, one 
tendent ot schools who visited the 


light is entirely adequate. superin 
bu lding and 
light 


Inspection 


who made an especial effort to study, the 
ing, admitted that several hours of 
failed to find 
building. 


a single dark eorner in the entire 
of the build 
ing has been made poss ble by placing the luneh 
fourth 


rounding the upper part of the auditorium. The 


The central architectural featur 


room with its kitchen in the story sur 
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REAR VIEW ROBERT T. LEINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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«PLAT PLAN- 


arrangement is ideal in that it places the lunch 
room where it is less obvious and where the cook 
ery smells will not be noticeable 
of the building. 


n the balance 
Since the completion of the 
building the board of education has taken up the 
proposition of purchasing the adjoining block 
of property so as to provide an adequate athletic 
field for the school 
A New High School at Wilson and Kimball 
Avenues. 

Superintendent P. A. Mortenson, during th 

Robert Lindblom High 


recommended the duplication of the 


construction of the 
School. 


PLANS LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


building on a ten acre site owned by the board 
of education at Wilson and Kimball Avenues. 
Before, however, the work could. be started, it 
was found that it would be advisable to greatly 
modifi 
eations for meeting the particular educational! 


enlarge the plan and to make many 


It was, there 
fore, considered desirable to entirely diseard the 


needs of the high school distr.ct. 


Lindblom plans and to solve the problem on its 
original merits. The site for the new high school 
at Wilson and Kimball 
mately 600 feet square, more than twice the s'ze 
of the Lindblom school. 


Avenues is approxi 
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-LUNCM ROOM PLOOR PLAN- 





After ascertaining the number of classrooms, 
laboratories and other rooms and accessories 
that the educational authorities considered es- 
sential, building sketches were prepared to show 
the relative merits of locating the assembly hall, 
gymnasium, ete., according to six distinct types 
of plans. 

First 
be located in the center of the building, simi- 
larly to the Robert Lindblom Technical High 
School. 

Second 


The assembly hall and gymnasium to 


The assembly hall to be placed on one 
corner and the gymnasium on the other corner. 
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Third—The assembly hall to be located at one 
extremity of the building and the gymnasium at 
the other, but not on the corners. 

Fourth—The assembly hall and gymnasium to 
be put in the center of the building but not 
enclosed by classrooms. 

Fifth—Both assembly hall and gymnas:um to 
be set at the same end of the building. 

Sixth—A block plan was made with a large 
interior court so that the building would follow 
the street lines on the four sides and the assem- 
bly hall and gymnasium were to be located at 
one end. 

After thoro discussions of each of the plans 
with the superintendent of schools and his as- 
sistants, it was dec'ded that the plan shown in 
the sketches should be followed. It was be- 
lieved that this type of plan would afford the 
maximum utility from both the purely school 
and community-center standpoints, that it would 
make possible the best administrative contro] 
and would afford decided advantages in lighting, 














ventilation, ete. The building faces north and 
is so arranged that the rooms which require the 
least amount of sun have a north exposure. The 
assembly hall is on one corner where it is acces- 
sible from two streets and the gymnasium is ou 
the other corresponding corner with similar 
facilities. The classroom wings extend from the 
main corr:dor to the south so that each room has 
east or west light. The courts between the 
wings are 95 feet wide so that adequate light is 
assured. 

A glance at the plans will show that the build- 
ing has a central longitudinal corridor leading 
to a large octagonal lobby two stories high and 
directly opposite the central entrance. The sup- 
plementary corridors lead from the central cor- 
ridor into each of the wings and to the audi- 
torium and gymnasium wings. This arrange- 
ment allows the grouping of different activit‘es 
in the different wings and permits of an arrange- 
ment of stairs and exits that is direct and emi- 
nently safe. The arrangement also will make 
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possible additions to the building in a most 
simple fashion. Any of the wings may be ex 


tended further south so that the building may, 
if desired, occupy the entire block. 
teresting features have been worked out in con 
nection with the plan. the 
wood elevated station is immediately 
street to the east of the 


Many in 
For instance, Ravens 
across the 


school site and is the 


eause of some noise. ‘To obviate any interfer- 
ence of school work, the gymnasium and the 


shops are placed on the east side of the building. 
On the other hand, the location of the shops on 
this side 
upon the 
other sides of the building. 


The assembly hall is in reality a complete 


will prevent ther having any effect 


adjoining residence property on the 


theater seating 2,000 persons. It is located at 
the intersection of two streets and is readily ac 
cessible from outdoors. 
range 
pendently of the school. 


It is planned to so ar 


and equip it that it may be used inde 









































FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH 
































SCHOOL, WILSON AND KIMBALL AVENUES, CHICAGO, 








ILL. A. F. Hussander, Architect. 
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A. F. Hussander, 


Architect. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, 


The lunch room is centrally located on the 
ground floor with access from the two corridors 
and an outside entrance from the athletic field. 
[t is large enough to accommodate 1,500 children 
at one sitting. The section of the room intended 
for the teachers is enclosed in a partition. 

The building is to be very complete in the ar- 
rangement for physical training. There are four 
One of 


gymnasiums and two swimming pools. 


























the boys’ gymnasiums has a raised balcony with 
dressing rooms underneath. It is intended that 
this room shall be used for indoor meets, exhibi- 
tion games and similar purposes. Oue of the 
swimming pools is similarly equipped for specta 
tors’ seats for swimming contests. 

A glance at the plan will show how the labora- 
tories, the commercial department, the academic 
rooms, the household arts department, etc., have 





HIGH SCHOOL, WILSON AND KIMBALL AVENUES, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























A. F. Hussander, Architect. 


been grouped. One of the most interesting de- 
partments of the building is to be in the third 
story of one of the wings where the botany and 
zoology laboratories will be located. Here there 
will be a large room for growing plants and for 
an aquarium. The room is to have glass sides 
and roof with exposure to the southeast and 
west and is to be immediately accessible from 
the laboratories. 
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REZIN ORR SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. A. F. 








Hussander, 











Architect. 











PLAN OF HEATING ARRANGEMENT Below fiesyt/loor 
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The building is to be used for the present for 


a high school and for the north side branch of 


The latter school is to be 


housed in the building pending the erection of a 


the normal school. 


No attempt has been made 
to estimate the cost of the building but the plans 
will be shortly completed and offered for esti- 
mates. 


separate structure. 
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Elementary Schools. ) hold : 
The Rezin Orr School illustrates the -latest - a Ong science room, OMICS , cm 
type of school building which has been devel hall. . 
In planning the building ease of administra 


opened in Chicago for the use of the grades. 
The building is located at 
Thomas and Augusta Streets. 
three stories high, entirely fireproof in construc- 
tion and contains thirty-two classrooms, a gym- 


Keeler Avenue, 


The building is 


nasium, a manual training room, a kindergarten, 


for social cen 
The build 


ing is held to be one of the best types of large 


tion, ample light and outside us 


ter purposes have been considered. 


] 


elementary schools from the standpoint of the 


educational department of the schools 
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NORWOOD PARK SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL m § Hussander Architect 
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he kindergarten room is perhaps the most and simple. The central lobby is of unusual size for the north section of the main building and 


interesting part of the building. It is located on and care has been taken to locate the offices and one for the south section of the main building. 


the ground floor to the south of the assembly hall the other special rooms for the greatest conveni The blowers are located below the level of the 
and is a homelike, cheerful, inviting room. It ence in administration. The stairways and the first floor and ar directly connected with tun- 


s of unusual size and is so located and arranged entrances are not at the end of the leng corridors nels under the first story corr.dors. These tun- 


nels are seven feet high and are the full width 


that the little ones who use it are independent but have been placed to the rear to prevent drafts 


of the balance of the school. This feature makes in the main corridors as well as to minimize of the corridors forming long chambers for the 

possible to use the room for community activi- noise. The stairs are placed so that no child can tempered air. The heat ducts at the foot of each 
ties with a minimum of inconvenience to the leave the building without coming into complete stack lead to the classrooms above and are fitted 
balance of the school. A small kitchenette has view of a teacher who is controlling the corridor with additional steam coils and tempering damp- 
been provided so that light lunches may be pre- at a station opposite the main entrance. 


pared by clubs and other gatherings. 
A glance at the plans will show that the class 
room section of the building is straightforward 


The ventilating system of the building 


the blast-fan type arranged with three fans 


one for the assembly hall and gymnasium, one 


ers. The arrangement is such that all horizontal 
runs of heat ducts are eliminated and all radia- 
tion is in vertical pipes. The bottom of the 


Continued on Page 96 
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EDITORIAL 


WHERE SHALL THE BEGINNER BEGIN? 

In the selection of a school superintendent the 
first condition exacted is that the candidate shall 
have had experience in school superintendency 
work. While character, scholarship and train- 
ing as a schoolmaster, are deemed basic 
requisites to eligibility, the question of ade- 
quate experience looms up as a leading con- 
sideration. 

In brief, the office of school superintendent 
demands a trained school superintendent. But, 
the training of the school superintendent must 
have its beginning somewhere. The large cities 
may draw upon the medium sized cities, and 
these in turn upon the smaller cities for super- 
intendency service. Nevertheless, somewhere 
the inexperierced man must have a chance to 
begin in gaining experience. Where shall it 
be? 

If every school board were to exact experi- 
ence as an imperative condition, the supply of 
experienced men would soon become exhausted. 
The practice has been to let the smaller unit try 
out the recruit and pass him on if found want- 
ing, or permit the incumbent to flit of his own 
accord to the larger field. 


In a discussion on the introduction of inex- 
perienced teachers the Tribune of Tampa, Fla., 
recently said: “The Tribune is becoming 
‘fatigued’ with certain unthinking men and 
women in and out of the press circles, who 
pretend to believe it is possible to maintain a 
faculty of experienced teachers for the com- 
bined schools of the state or country, and never 
permit a beginner in the schoolroom.” 


Proceeding from the admission of the inex- 
perienced teacher into the classroom we must 
admit the beginner to every position in a school 
system from the lowest to the highest—includ- 
ing that of the superintendent himself. 

In choosing a man for the latter office the 
ever-argued and vexed question whether the 
school board shall look to the outside for an ex- 
perienced superintendent, or promote some 
school principal from within, comes under con- 
sideration. True, the larger city has in point of 
numerical pupil-strength a larger interest at 
stake but the interests of the pupil constituency 
of the smaller unit is as vital as that of the 
larger. 

The adjustment, after all, must be found in 
the apparent relative merits of the tried and 
trained on the one hand, and the promising be- 
ginner on the other. No one can here lay down 
definite lines of action. The conditions, as they 
present themselves to those empowered to make 
the choice, must be weighed and measured, and 
must determine between the unpromising ex- 
pert and the promising novice. 


THE PERMANENT TENURE QUESTION. 

No question connected with the employment 
of superintendents, principals and teachers has 
been subjected to more discussion, and followed 
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by a greater diversity of opinion, than that re- 
lating to tehure of service. 

The assumption is that every one employed 
by the school board is certain of his or her posi- 
tion as long as efficient and satisfactory service 
is rendered. The causes for dismissal are usual- 
ly enunciated. It follows, that the 
average tenure of the superintendent is less 
than three years, and that principals and teach- 
ers, fairly or unfairly, are dropped occasionally. 

The school board holds to periodical reap- 
pointment, the teaching profession suggests per 
manent tenure of office. The one holds that the 
probation principle stimulates service, the other 
that security in position makes for greater loyal- 
ty and efficiency. 


however, 


The fact that the average superintendent re- 
mains in office only for a period of three years 
may mean one of two th-ngs: Incompetency on 
the part of the superintendent, or incompetency 
on the part of the school board. 
changes may, however, be deemed in the school 
system without reflecting upon the competency 
of either the school board or the superintendent. 
Nor, are all the changes chargeable to the ac- 
tion of boards. Superintendents may, 
and frequently do seek new environments for 
the sake of the benefits derived from a change. 


Occasional 


school 


The educational leaders who raise the issue 
hold that the tenure of the teacher also is not 
now reasonably permanent, and that “there is 
no validity in the contention that permanence 
of tenure will deprive a teacher of incentive 
and ambition.” Right here is where the diverg 
ence of opinion begins. The opposite view is 
just as firmly adhered to. 
that the teacher in 
the United States enjoys a reasonable tenure, 
that the 
elections has 


It is contended average 


and evidence of injustice in annual 
manifested sufficient to 
warrant the legal establishment of permanent 


tenure. The transient character of the teach 


not been 


ing profession, with its frequent voluntary en 
trances and exits, is more largely responsible for 
adherence to the probationary principle than 
any other cause which could be named. 
Dismissal without cause must always be con- 
demned, but it is doubtful whether the average 
board of education is ready to accept the perma 
nent tenure principle before the tendency to 
enter the profession of teaching as a stepping 
stone to other activities in life, is permanently 
removed. Women, as a rule, teach until they 
marry. The legal, medical and other profes- 
sions are largely recruited from the teaching 
forces, while it rarely happens that a lawyer, a 
doctor or an engineer enters the profession of 
and we shall 


teaching. Eliminate transiency 


reach permanency. 


UNEQUALIZED SCHOOL SUPPORT. 

If the disturbed cond‘tions in school adminis 
tration thruout the country have brought out 
any one fact definitely and concretely it is the 
one relating to the unequal support afforded for 
the the The 
ing of income, or rather the inereased cost of 


maintenance of schools. shrink 
things, has brought the hitherto modestly sup 
ported school district to the poverty stage. 

The contrast between the wealthy district in 
which the schools are well supported, and the 
poorer district with its meagerly supported 
schools, has become sharper and clearer. 

Facts along this line were brought out at wu 


held 


was shown that there are school districts in the 


national school conference this year. It 
United States where the taxable property yield 
a liberal revenue for school purposes, and dis 
tricts, immediately adjacent, where the property 
consists of poor land and modest homes, and 
yields but a meager revenue. 


In many states the inequalities arising cut of 


the variation in wealth and school population 
have been met in a state school tax. Here the 
state ¢ the tax on the basis of taxable 
wealth and redistributes the same on the basis 
of school population. Thus, the districts favored 
with taxable wealth and a proportionately small 
population contribute to the districts 
where the taxable property is meager and the 


exacts 


school 


schoo] population is proportionately larger. 

This method proceeds from the theory that 
the state is one educational unit and that all the 
children within this unit must have an equal 
chance, a theory which is entirely sound and in 
keeping with the spirit of self-governing 
people. 

In states where this theory remains unrecog- 
nized, and where the inequalities complained of 
exist in any marked degree, legislative action 
should and must be taken. While local re 
sponsibility to keep the schools upon high stand 
ards of efficiency should not be relaxed, the state 
must the rescue of the weaker 
maximum tax revenue will 


them to do full justice to the schools. 


come to units 


whose not permit 


THE JOY OF A JOB. 
If the great unrest which has manifested itself 
in the activities of a civilized world were traced 
had 


slackened interest in the tasks assigned to them. 


to its origin it would be found that men 
The joy of doing has given way to the mere de 
sire for material remuneration. 

The world’s best work has always been accom 
plished by those who found joy in working. Be 
literature or education, 
thos 
their task with enthusiasm and 


it in art or science, in 


in manufacture or trade, who assumed 
a wholehearted 
ness completed their task with greater perfection 
than they had originally planned. 

Long before their task was completed they re- 
ceived their full compensation in the joy they 
derived in the process of creating, the assem 
bling of forces and materials and subjecting 
them to the will of mind and the skill of hand, 
and finally in the delights of the finished prod 
uct. To them the 


a mere incident. 


financial consideration became 


invention 


Every great and every laudabl 
achievement has come to mankind thru the im- 
pelling power of the joy of service. It has 


turned men from the meaner to the better things 
of life. The mechanic at the find 
joy in his job if he is to do full justice to him 


bench must 


self and his employer. The businessman and the 
professional worker will render society a better 
service if the element of joy finds a place in 
their labors. 

The joy of labor must reenter all the activities 
of life 
office—if 
are to be restored 


the home, the school, the workshop, the 

national calm, order and contentment 
The world’s work cannot be 
well performed if hindered by the sneers and 
grunts of pessimists and joy-killers. 

Certain it is that the school may make a sub 
stantial this Th 
schools should foster joy as an essential element 
of life. 


ful superintendent and 


contribution in direction 
A well-tempered school board, a cheer 
a body of enthusiastic 
te achers may do much to spread the gospel of joy 
in doing, joy in service, joy in a job 

generation of and 


They can prepare a men 


women who are not only equipped to perform 
the world’s work efficiently and well but also to 
make a substantial contribution to the sum of 


human happiness. 


ONE SIDED SCHOOLBOOK CONTRACTS. 

A good bargain is one in which the buyer and 
the seller have agreed to exchange something for 
money on a basis fixed by the law of supply and 
demand, and by the common equities and usage 
When 


giving one of the contracting parties an undue 


of trade methods a bargain is one-sided, 








advantage, it becomes a bad bargain. Such bar- 
gains are brought about either by the sharp prac- 
tice of one of the contracting parties, or by a 
sudden turn from normal to abnormal condi- 
tions. 

We have been living in a per.od of abnormal 
economic condit:ons. During this period no bar 
gain made during the preceding normal period 
between manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
was adhered to if such adherence spelled ruina 
tion to one or the other party to the bargain. 
The spirit of fair play—the law of supply and 


demand—found the adjustment. 


The legislature of Illinois decided some time 
ago that the schoolbook publ-shers must continue 
to supply their product at pre-war prices because 
they were under contract. 

The Urbana, [ll., Courier, in discussing the 
subject, says: “The publishers had to violate a 
sacred agreement, or go into bankruptey. * 
There are some people who will starve to death 
for the sake of prine?ple, or out of regard for 
honor, but generally speaking they are not as 
numerous as those who are less circumspect, but 
more practical minded. 

“When the workman, be he ditch digger, or a 
maker of books, gets less for his effort than will 
enable him to continue with profit to himself, he 
will either quit or get more money, and all the 
man-made laws in christendom will not stop 
him. 

“Tf we want coal we will have to pay the 
miner, the operator, the railroad, the dealer and 
the hauler, a sufficient sum to satisfy each and 
all or we go without coal. It is the same way 
with books, with wheat, and with every other 
commodity that we need and some one else has. 
If we want it bad enough we will have to pay his 
price. The only other way is to do without. 
Even tho we starve him into submission we are 
not gainers for long. The book concern must 
make a profit to stay in business, and the coal 
digger must be able to live in order to continue 
to dig coal. 

“Price fixing, on the part of the buyer, no mat- 
ter under what guise attempted, always has and 
always will be a failure. The only time it works 
is when the same result would be accomplished 
by natural laws. Whenever the price fixer goes 
natural conditions, he makes himself 
ridiculous, and finds his efforts futile. 

“We can fix the price of school books and they 
will stay fixed until that price becomes a gross 


against 


inequity. We can fix a man’s wages and he will 
work for them just as long as they are reasonably 
cufficient A million strike laws, 
and ten million state constabulary, cannot alter 
this fact. 

“On the other hand, when a man is no longer 


and no longer. 


worthy of his hire, we will quit giving him a job. 
When school books cost more than they are 


worth. we will cease buying school books.” 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE SEASON. 

The country suffers an average of five school- 
National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. In 1918 the sum 
of $2,026,840 was lost in schoolhouse fires due to 


unknown causes. 


house fires a day. So reports the 


During the same year there 
were also schoolhouse fires aggregating a total 
loss of $1,673,156 due to strictly preventable 
causes. There were 1,778 separate fires. 

The season of schoolhouse fires is approach 
ing. As soon as cold weather sets in the de 
struction of schoolhouses by fire will begin. 
This has been the experience for many years, 
and will continue to be until radical reforms in 
schoolhouse construction and maintenance have 
been effected. 

In reviewing the situation the first concern 
of school authorities should be the protection of 


human life. There are no statistics to tell us 
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what the loss of human life, 
schoolhouse fires has been. 


as the result of 
Sutlice it to say 
here that the loss of a single life would be one 
too many. We know that the Collinwood, Ohio, 
schoolhouse fire alone killed 173 children. 

Therefore, the subject of guarding the lives 
of pupils and teachers deserves attention. Fire 
drills, fire escapes, fire alarm boxes should com- 
mand the attention of school boards. Defective 
heating apparatus, defective chimneys and flues, 
inflammable material, and careless persons—all 
should be looked after. 

The era of fireproof buildings is here. New 
structures have minimized the danger of de 
struction by fire. Fireproof materials are em- 
ployed, heating apparatus has been made more 
durable, electric wiring is installed in accord- 
ance with safety rules, assembly halls are placed 
on the ground floor and exits are made more 
ample. The real danger, however, lurks in old 
school buildings, old apparatus and installations, 
and finally always in careless persons. 

It behooves the cautious, circumspect and 
practical schoo] board to provide at the very 
beginning of the winter season against the 
The time to prevent calamity 
is before calamity has come. 


dangers of fires. 


WHO BOSSES THE SCHOOL JANITOR? 
Under this caption the August number of the 
JOURNAL discusses a case that came into promi- 
nence in Philadelphia and in which an incompe- 
tent janitor entrenched himself behind the wall 
of “political influence” and defied the authori- 
ties to remove him. The editorial assumed that 
the janitor must come under the immediate di- 
rection of the school principal and that political 
influence is too frequently employed in the seleec- 
tion and retention of school janitors. 
Commissioner of School Buildings, R. M. Mil- 
ligan of St. Louis, in an interesting communica- 
tion, which appears in another column of this 
issue, objects to the tenor of the editorial. He 
proceeds upon the thought that the janitor-en- 
gineer is far more competent than the principal 
to determine upon questions relating to scien- 
tifically 


humidifying plants. 


constructed heating, ventilating and 


And here Mr. Milligan is 
correct. 

Where the janitor-engineer service has grown 
sufficiently important, as is the case in every 
large city, and comes under the control of dis- 
tinct expert supervison the principal must nat- 
urally be eliminated from authority. Where the 
janitor, however, is not under such control and 
at the same time a man of meager capacity he 
must, in the very nature of his duties be brought 
under some immediate authority. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Milligan that a 
frank discussion of the subject will do any harm. 
In fact, his own able treatment of the same 
proves that light must be shed upon the rela- 
tions involved, in order that schoolhouse man- 
agement may be kept upon an efficient and satis- 
factory basis. 


¢ 
TEACHER SHORTAGE NOT SERIOUS. 

With the fall opening of the schools the 
status of the teacher shortage is revealing it- 
self with greater clearness. So far as the mid- 
west country is concerned the condition is not 
so serious as it was anticipated during the 
In fact, it is safe to say that 
a full quota of teachers has been sup- 


summer months. 
clmost 
plied. 

The shortage at this time, as far as can be 
ascertained, is confined to the more remote and 
sparsely settled districts of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Here teacher shortages have been ex- 
nerienced even during normal times. 

Seven states in the middle west report that 
they are practically supplied with all the teach- 


ers needed, as follows: Indiana has its quota 


53 


of teachers with a surplus of 300 for substitute 
work. Kansas has an adequate supply of teach- 
ers in all classes of schools. Ohio reports no 
teacher shortage. Illinois has opened all her 
rural fully equipped with teachers. 
There is a comfortable supply of teachers for all 
grades of work. Missouri reports but few va- 
cancies. The supply of teachers is ample. Wis- 
consin experiences a shortage in some northern 
rural districts; all other schools are well sup- 
plied with competent teachers. Minnesota has 


no teacher shortage except in some of the 
northern districts. 


schools 


While the complete reports from all sections 
of the country are not at hand it is safe to say 
that the cities have a full staff of well-trained 
teachers. The shortages are apparently con- 
fined to the remoter sections of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

In reviewing the situation it must be con- 
ceded that school authorities have here and 
there most sensibly relaxed sowe of the rules 
relating to the employment of teachers. Sal- 
aries, of course, have everywhere been made 
more attractive, but admissions to the teaching 
profession have been less stringent and have 
been guided by the situation. 

At any rate, the American school authori- 
ties have met the situation in a practical man- 
fashion. There is no longer a school crisis. 


“GO AHEAD WITH THE SCHOOLS” 

School administrat:on implies "the constant 
solution and adjustment of problems and dif- 
ficulties for the conduct of the 
schools. These must run smoothly and ef- 
The school plant must yield an ac- 
ceptable product in keeping with the time, 
energy and money expended upon it. 

Some one has aptly said that school bourds 


do not run the schools but merely see to it 
that they are run. 


successful 


ficiently. 


This “merely seeing to the 
running of things” has become the big task of 
the hour. The superintendent, no doubt, has 
his responsibilities and his burdens at all 
times, but the school board member who is 
called upon to find an adjustment between high 
prices and low taxes, between a swelled budget 
and a meagre treasury, between a growing 
school population and an ultra-conservative tax- 
paying constituency, has at this time a real 
man’s job before him. 

We note here and there the evidences of 
timidity; of excessive circumspection, of ex- 
treme caution. Here a new schoolhouse pro- 
ject is deferred, there the teachers’ salaries are 
held below a just seale; here curtailments are 
made, there the taxpayer must not be offended. 
Doubt and hesitation has had a paralyzing ef- 
fect on school administrative endeavor. 

But, modern civilization must be served. The 
command of the hour must be “Go ahead with 
the Schools!” The rising generation must be 
trained for citizenship, the nation’s stability 
and perpetuity must be assured. The schools 
must be kept whether the prices are high or 
low, whether teachers scarce or plentiful, 
whether schoolhousing is short or ample—the 
march of civilization and progress must go on 
steadily, persistently, courageously. Whether 
the nation passes thru per'ods of prosperity or 
depression, economic disturbances or economic 
calm, the slogan, ringing loud and true, must 
be “Go Angap Wiru tHe ScHoors!” 


A woman member of the school board of West 
Fork township, Iowa, pummelled a fellow male 
member with a stove poker in order to carry her 
choice of a teacher. And now the whole board 
has been placed under bond to keep the peace. 
The court lacks a sense of humor. The board 
merely gave a practical demonstration of its 
faith in corporal punishment. 
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School Report Score Card 


William H. Allen, Director, Institute for Public Service 


Now and then school managers must smile at 
* the plethora of scores and tests and standard 
scales for sub-normals, for third graders in 
silent reading, for achievement in geography, 
arithmetic, composition, history and almost 
everything else under the sun except capac:ty 
or achievement in managing. 


All over the country this last summer prin- 
cipals, supervisors, county normal school di- 
rectors and superintendents were learning how 
to give and read standard measurements. Just 
think of the joy over probable future prestige 
that comes from spending real time, real money 
and real opportunity in learning how to give 
mental tests that include these: “Can you 
frustrate calico?” or “Does an albatross matric- 
ulate in the autumn?’ or more thrilling still, 
“Tf ontogeny invariably ingeminates phlogeny, 
cireumscribe the word giving the location of 
the ourcq; if not, underscore the word that 
locates the mandible. England Foot Utah Face 
Peru France Arm India.” 

In the meantime, schools are losing able 
teachers, are discouraging able recruits, are en- 
during congestion and disheartenment for want 
of the public understanding which alone will 
secure the public support necessary to properly 
paid teachers, properly equipped schools and 
properly progressive programs. 

To help school managers sow and reap pub- 
lic understanding while still keeping within the 
sacred precincts of “standard testing” the In 
stitute for Public Service suggests the accom 
panying simple score card for annual reports. 
It is called simple because there are only six- 
teen points instead of 160 and because no lan- 
guage is used that is not readily understand- 
able by either school superintendents or other 
clients. 

Furthermore, effort is made to list first only 
minimum essentials, the “greatest common di 
visor” for small town and large town accounts 
of stewardship. In fact, 
schools or elementary schools might well try to 
tell their story within these limits. Those who 
are not in the habit of making annual reports 


pr.neipals of high 


may easily use this score for ther method ot 
explaining to their 
backers what they have done. 


customers and financial 
For convenience 
and in deference to the scale features the sixteen 
points are allotted a positive acore of 100. Go 
ing beyond the minimum essentials to many 
excellencies a total positive score can go on up 
until literally it hits the sky. After 100 is 
reached in minimum there will be 
competition over the top which will give credit. 


essentials 


A still further important refinement of re- 
porting w:ll come after schoolmen have com- 
peted for a net score of 100 minimum essentials, 
namely, deductions will be made for defects. 
For example, a report might earn 10 points for 
listing advance steps taken in the year or two 
years reported upon and still require a deduc- 
tion of one, or three, or seven, for an offensively 
egotistical or braggadacio method of summariz- 
ing. Again, a report might earn ten for teacher 
recruiting among ablest pupils and also need a 
deduction of three or perhaps ten points for 
driving teachers out of a system by unreason- 
able supervision. 

But the lidless and topless scores and net 
scores in which defects 
from excellencies are the step after the next. 
The first move is for reporters to attempt to 
cover minimum essentials. If the superintend- 
ent is in doubt he will find much help from his 
teachers or principals, or perhaps a board mem- 
ber who will help score his own report. 


have been subtracted 


School Report Score Card. 


Minimum Essentials Possible Earned 
Score Score 
1. Address to parents and sup- 
ins 6.54 td.a0 Fated e 66 10 
2. Issued in time to help next 
Ee ee edd dda ek 's's 0 3 
3. Issued in installments........ 2 
4. Easily usable in local news- 
oy re a eo ee ee 5 
5. Advance steps taken in period 
EE SoS eee b.é 6 9 0 6 6 10 
6. Needs-not-yet-met listed ...... 10 
Fe taxpayers’ part specified.... 5 
8. school agents’ part specified. 3 
9. patrons’ part specified...... 2 
10. Next steps specifically recom- 
cant eae edb Od 0-90 10 
11. Teacher recruiting among abl- 
PE 5042060000 46463 60 10 
12. Self-survey, results explained. 10 
13. Statistics, meanings explained 5 
14. Photographs and graphs...... 3 
15. Index or contents-index....... 2 
16. Teacher suggestion and initia- 
I dee tke se one kwh ee 10 
Total positive score.......... 100 


In the distribution of 
m.nimum 


100 points among six 


teen essentials we have, of course, 
merely expressed tentative judgment of relative 
values. 70 of 100 points to 
seven items: (1) addressing the report to par 


ents and supporters instead of to colleagues and 


We have given 


university professors who recommend for posi 


tions; (2) listing advance steps taken, (3) needs 
not yet met, and (4) next steps specifically 
recommended; (5) teacher recruiting among 


ablest pupils which certainly ought to be done 
so that it can creditably be 


educator who has an 


reported by every 
audience; (6) explaining 
results of self-surveys, which, of course, means 


and (7) 


that the self surveys have been made; 


citing use made of suggestions and initiative on 
the part of teachers, another obvious minimum 
essential of proper educational leadership in our 
time. Perhaps these items ought to have been 
marked nine or seven instead of ten. That is 
a detail. eall for universal 
recognition as major minimum essentials. 


Certainly they 

Some of the other items may seem too small 
for mention among minimum essentials, such, 
for example, as two points for issuing reports 
in installments, for specifying the part which 
patrons may take in meeting needs and for an 
index or Yet no schoolman 
will easily earn credit under these three heads 
without first having written a report worth in- 
dexing, thinking 


contents-index. 


out a patrons’ worth 


worth 


part 


specifying, and preparing installments 


special printing. 

Does “easily usable in local newspapers,” or 
explaining the meaning of statistics used, de- 
This 
again is a matter of opinion, but for every per- 
son who will read the report itself hundreds or 
thousands will read press extracts from it. The 
whole thinking process changes if a writer pic- 


serve a special place and five points? 


tures as his audience the people who furnish the 
children and the money for a school system. 


This simple score ecard is commended to school 


board members from whom more than a pro- 
functory interest in school reporting is needed. 
They can tell whether the superintendent’s re- 
port is out in time to help next year’s work and 


whether it clearly distinguishes and clearly lists 


advance steps taken, needs not yet met, the 
part that trustees may take and the part that 
taxpayers and patrons may take, and whether 


its statistics are clear or confusing. If one thou- 
sand school boards should apply some such defi 
nite test to the report for last year’s work or 
next year’s need, they would do more for Amer- 
ican education than could fifty million dollars 
contributed by the federal government. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF PARENT- 
TEACHER CLUBS 
J. Monette Diley, Supt. of Schools, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


We of today, live in an environment vastly 
different from that of a century ago. Life 
everywhere is more complex, more intricate, 


more difficult. We are 
industrial revolution, perhaps the greatest in al! 
history. 


undergoing a social and 


This revolution creates needs in adjustment. 
One of the greatest of thes 


cial 


is the need of so 
The 
munity center does much to supply this need. 
this the parent 
teacher associations, for here both parties by 
added 


each 


and educational association. com 


Espec-ally is true of many 
social and educational contact can draw 
strength added 
other. 


and understanding from 


No eareful student of modern educational his 


, tory will fail to regard these organ‘zations as 


the excellent 
system 


one of that a 


Sine 


powers for gor rd 


schoo] can have allied with it. 
this is true. a brief study of these organ:zations 
in regard to their operation and control may 
prove of worth. 

The first problem that would face the pro 
moters of a parent-teachers’ club, or of 
community club, would be that of 
The average community offers 
a number of possible places of meeting, among 
which might be halls, town 
halls the school auditorium. Of all of 
these the school is the ideal place of meeting. 
It represents no sect, no class, no group, but 
rather all the people, united together to pro 
mote the common welfare. The very fact that 
its aims and activities are directly related to 


any 
locating a 
meeting center. 
mentioned lodge 
and 


every parent, in every community gives it an 


interest no other plant could have. 


The place ot 


meeting decided, the initial 
meeting could soon follow. A considerable 
amount of care is needed in the successful 


formation of the club. 
may 


Otherwise the movement 
be killed before its birth. Outside influ- 
ences have no place in this phase of the work. 
No school faculty, no board of education has 
enough power of appeal to launch such a project 
successfully. The impulse must be spontaneous 
desire, in the people themselves. The leader and 
the majority of the formative committee should 
be made up of the laity. 
of course that 


negligible 


This does not mean 
the teacher-element is to be of 
They will doubtless 
prove essential leaders in the club work. The 
thought is, that they must not dominate and by 
so doing make it a mere school activity. The 
committee, or the leader can arrange for a meet- 


importance, 


ing in which the work of similar organizations, 
elsewhere is reviewed and community needs dis- 
cussed, 

A good 


crowd is to 


means of getting a representat.ve 


include a program or worth-while 
Local 
papers are always ready to aid in the announce- 
ment work. 


address as part of the evening’s offering. 


The crowd once assembled and the 
organization 
fairly put, it will be 
organization. 


question of needs and values 
an easy task to effect an 
The usual officers are a president, 
vice-president, secretary and an executive com- 
mittee. The best single rule for organization is, 
have as little “red tape” as possible. 


Concluded on Page 83 
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THOUGHTS OF A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 

1, I realize that I am partly responsible for 
hundreds of thousands of school children. I 
must share this responsibility with parents and 
with teachers. 

Mine is an opportunity to serve these children 
in the dignified office of principal of a school. It 
is an unusual opportunity, extending in many in- 
stances over a number of years. May no child 
be handicapped in his life by any negligence or 
inefficiency of mine. 

2. I realize that pupils look to the principal 
with respect and confidence. He is the big man 
or woman—of their immediate acquaintance. 
Outside the family circle, I am perhaps the most 
influential person in the lives of children. Who 
can estimate this influence? 

3. I will be a leader in the community. I 
will not be a recluse; I will know the men and 
women of the neighborhood. They should look 
up to me and respect me for my character, my 
attainments and my moral leadership. 

4. I will organize parent-teacher associations, 
which may be a fruitful source of good In a 
school. 

5. I will know the 
reasons underlying it. 

6. I will be a student of education. An ele 
mentary scnool principal may easily become nar 
row and pedantic, and I am resolved that I will 
not so become. 

7. I will inspire my teachers by 
educational leader. There is great opportunity 
for self-improvement on my part, owing to the 
long vacation which the principal ordinarily has. 

8. I realize that teaching must be made at- 
tractive to men and women of high character. 
One way of making it attractive is by having 
more democracy in the schools. I will not ob- 
ject to differences of opinion among teachers. I 
will rather encourage such differences. Teachers 
should be encouraged to do their own thinking. 

9, I will stimulate and encourage teachers to 
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course of study and the 


being an 


try well-considered new departures in their 
schools, such as the teaching and practice of 
thrift, community singing, the problem method 


of teaching, the use of scales and measurements 
to test results of teaching, and teaching children 
how to study. 

I believe there is nothing more deadening to 
a wide-awake, ambitious teacher, than to do 
school work in the same way, year after year. 

10. I will cooperate with teachers, for we are 
partners in the same educational enterprise. 
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ll. I will be cheerful; my stock of good 
nature shall be inexhaustible. I will look on the 
bright side of life and see to it that cheerful feel- 
ing radiates from my office. Whoever has no 
zeal or enthusiasm for his task is pretty sure to 
do it indifferently. 

I will cultivate my sense of humor. I will 
enjoy a joke in the schoolroom. To be “long- 
faced” is not an asset in a school principal, but 
a liability. There is not humor enough in 
schools. 

12. I will participate with the pupils in their 
games and other athletic exercises. This will be 
good exercise for me and keep me young. It 
will set a good example to teachers. A principal 
is no worse principal because he is a good base- 
ball player. 

13. I realize that one of my duties is to create 
such conditions that teachers can do their work 
as free from petty annoyances as possible. I 
will see, so far as I can, that necessary supplies 
are on hand; that teachers are not burdened with 
duties which belong to the janitor; that their 
environment is as happy as it is practicable to 
make it. 

14. I will encourage teachers to be students, 
the old as well as the young, the experienced as 
well as the inexperienced. The bane of the 
schools is the self-satisfied principal or teacher. 
The children should not be the only learners in 
a school. 


15. In visiting schools my attitude before the 
teachers and children shall be that of making 
the teacher seem supreme. I will reserve to my 
self the right to criticize the work of the 
teacher, but not, of course, in the presence of the 
pupils. I will also not fail to commend. I 
realize that I am not merely a principal, but a 
teacher as well—a kind of head teacher. I be- 
lieve that the teacher is entitled to know my 
opinion of her work. 

“Sound criticism,” James Bryce said, 
rather to discover and appreciate 
note faults.” 

16. I will be 
ticularly of 
not itself 
and is kind.” 


“seeks 
merits than to 


charitable in my judgment, par- 
young teachers. Charity vaunteth 
. doth not behave itself unseemly 


17. I will not abandon my leadership by allow- 
ing teachers to make disparaging remarks about 
the school system or the board of education. 1 
will insist upon their being loyal to the institu 
tion of which they are a part. 

18. I realize that a principal must have cour 
age. Teachers do not have—and ought not to 
have—respect for a man afraid of his shadow. I 
must have well thought out educational convic- 
tions. I know that the office has become of late 
more complicated and more responsible. 


Evanston, Ill. The board has purchased two 
large houses which will be rented to the teachers 
at the lowest possible price. The first floors will 
be devoted to reception parlors and classrooms 
The action became necessary because of the high 
rents and the low salaries of the teachers. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET AT STATE 
The State 
kota, 


Normal School:at Minot, North Da- 
unveiled the Memorial Tablet presented to 
it by the Classes of 1918 and 1919 with appropri- 
ate exercises on August 3, 1920. Though the 
school is young, its members were not lacking in 
patriotic fervor but gave freely of their services 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, MINOT, N. D. 


wherever duty called them, even to the last full 
measure of devotion. 


The beautiful bronze tablet 
on the wall of the entrance hall is a constant re- 
minder to succeeding generations of students of 
the faithfulness of their associates to the call of 
duty and to the motto of the school, “Service 
First.” 
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Philadelphia will sell $2,000,000 worth of school 
bonds. Having failed to sell the bonds to bankers 
and brokers en bloc the board has decided to 
sell them to the public in small denominations. 

Total savings deposits of nearly $11,000 and 
withdrawals of only $553.20 have been made dur- 
ing the past school year by pupils of the Central 
Falls, R. L, schools. When the school savings 
system was first introduced it met with opposi- 
tion by some people, but the popularity of the 
plan has grown, as shown by an increase in de- 
posits year after year. In 1901-1902 the deposits 
amounted to $1,858 and the withdrawals $760. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. The per capita school levy 
has been fixed at 15.95 mills as against 11.04 
last year. 

The board of education of Chester, Pa., has ap- 
proved a bond issue of $250,000 for the acquir- 


ing of land, erection of new buildings and pur- 
chase of others. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Business Supt. George F. 
Womrath has compiled statistics showing that 
approximately $1,500,000 will be needed the next 
few years for eighteen grade schools and high 
schools, and for the enlargement of 46 existing 
sites. It is proposed to issue bonds covering a 
period of years, the bonds to be isued thru the 
authorization of the board of estimate and taxa- 
tion or the state legislature. 


Renville, Minn. The board of education is 
erecting four bungalow schoolhouses to take care 
of students until the completion of the new high 
school. The bungalows will be used as residences 
when the school board has no further need for 
them. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has asked 
for more than $12,000,000 with which to maintain 
and expand the public school system during the 
fiscal year. 

Dayton, O. The three-mill tax levy which 
covers a period of five years, is in effect, a con 
tinuation of the one-and-two mill levy passed in 
previous years. The passage of the three-mill 
levy has overcome many obstacles in school 
finances in view of the fact that the board is in 
debt to the banks for teachers’ salaries and there 


remains only $200,000 to operate the schools until 
next February. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
approved the sale of $1,000,000 worth of bonds to 
be disposed of over the counter at the Phila- 
delphia National Bank. The bonds will be ad- 
vertised once a week for three weeks and will be 
sold to the highest bidding syndicate in amounts 
ranging from $100 upward. The present limited 
amount has been fixed because of the board’s in- 
ability to use more of the money at this time due 
to the shortage of building materials. 


Columbus, O. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of approximately $9,000,000 to be used 
in the operation of an extensive building pro- 
gram. 

The Texas state board of education has pur- 
chased $292,650 worth of school bonds, out of a 
total of $436,4 450 offered to the board. The pres- 
ent administration has broken all records in the 
purchase of school bonds, the purchases for the 
last fiscal year exceeding $1,000,000. Of the 
bonds purchased recently, 25 per cent was paid 
in cash on the larger issues and 50 per cent on 
the smaller ones. 

Davenport, Ia. Under the provisions of a new 
system, the secretary of the board has been ap- 
pointed as superintendent of the purchase and 
distribution of supplies. The system calls for a 
centralized purchasing department to eliminate 
confusion in the ordering and checking of sup- 
plies. The superintendent will have charge of 
the recording of purchases but he is given dis- 


cretion in the appointment of a subordinate to do 
the actual buying. 


It is provided that requisitions shall be issued 
to teachers and special department heads for 
making out orders for needed articles which may 
be purchased by them after the orders have been 
checked by the superintendent of supplies. 

(Continued on Page 66) 




















REGULATIONS 


CLEVELAND RULES GOVERNING AP- 
POINTMENT OF SALARIES. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has amended 
its rules governing teachers’ salary schedules, 
and qualifications and conditions of employment 
of teachers, principals, supervisors and assistant 
supervisors. 

I. Purpose of the Schedules: The schedules 
thruout are designed to serve a double purpose: 
First, to attract, hold and encourage improve- 
ment in service of the highest grades of ability 
and achievement that the designated salaries can 
command; and, second, to debar and to eliminate 
from permanent service those who fail to come 
up to the minimum standards of ability and 
achievement that the service requires and that 
the designated salaries can command. The ad- 
ministration of the schedules is suited to the 
achievement of this double purpose. 

Il. General Principles and Rules to be Ob- 
served in the Administration of Schedules: 1. 
Period of Appointment. Unless otherwise speci- 
fically determined, all appointments and reap- 
pointments are for the school year for which 
they are made, or for the unexpired portion of 
the school year following the date of appoint- 
ment. 

The school year begins on the first day of 
September of each year and closes on the thirty- 
first day of August of the succeeding year. 


2. First Appointment. 

The initial appointment of any person to any 
type of position will be made solely for the pur- 
pose of providing the best available service for 
the schools. In making selection among several 
possible candidates, consideration of comparative 
fitness to render the best service will determine 
each case of first appointment. The interests or 
needs of the candidates seeking a first appoint- 
ment, the mere length of experience, the mere 
fact of former employment in the schools, or the 
place of residence of such candidate will not be 
considered as qualifications for or as claims upon 
appointment. 


8. Period of Probation. 


During the first three years of regular service 
in any type of position, the one so serving will 
be considered to be strictly “on probation.” Con- 
tinuance of any one longer than three years in 
any given type of service will be based solely on 
the interests of the service and not on the in- 
terests of the person immediately concerned. 
Such continuance will be based not only on the 
success already achieved, but on evidence of 
growth warranting the expectation of service 
commensurate with any automatic increases in 
salary applying to the type of position. 


4. Reappointments. 


After the three-year probationary period has 
been passed, reappointment will still be made 
primarily on the basis of the best interests of 
the schools; the mere fact of past employment 
will not be considered ground sufficient to insure 
continued employment. Except for cause, how- 
ever, those having completed successfully the 
probationary period may expect continuous re- 
appointment; provided that the superintendent 
will be the judge of causes which make reap- 
pointment undesirable, and provided further that 
the board of education may, upon a three-fourths’ 
vote, reemploy any teacher whom the superin- 
tendent refuses to appoint. 











5. Assignments. 

All teachers will be assigned to positions by 
the superintendent. Such assignment will be 
made at the time of appointment or reappoint- 
ment, or as soon thereafter as may be consistent 
with the best interests of the service. Assign- 
ments may be changed by the superintendent at 
any time. 


6. Fixing and Changing of Salaries, 

The salary of every appointee will be fixed, 
consistent with the schedule that applies, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent, and with 
the approval of the board, at the time when the 
appointment is confirmed by the board. The 
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salary as fixed will not be changed during the 
period covered by the appointment except as 
follows: 

(a) To correct a clerical error, or an error 
fixing a salary inconsistent with the terms of 
whatever schedule may apply. 

(b) In case of assignment to service under a 
salary schedule higher than that under which the 
appointment was made, a salary higher than that 
fixed at the time of appointment may be granted 
as follows: 

(1) In case the assignment is to a position 
carrying a differential, the differential will apply 
automatically. 

(2) Consistent with the schedule applying on 
recommendation of the superintendent with the 
approval of the board. 


7. Period of Service on Which Annual Salaries 
Are Based and Times of Payment. 

(a) The superintendent, deputy and assistant 
superintendents, principal of normal school and 
dean and assistant dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, the directors of the departments of refer- 
ence and research, housing equipment, attend- 
ance, census and vocational] guidance, will serve 
during the entire year, with such vacation as 
may be considered reasonable; they shall be paid 
semi-monthly. 

(b) The salary schedules for principals, teach- 
ers, general and special supervisors and assistant 
supervisors, are based upon a school year of 38 
weeks, exclusive of vacations. 

Any one appointed under any one of these 
schedules for a twelve-month year of service will 
be entitled to payment at an annual rate, ten 
per cent higher than the schedule. 

The first payment for those serving on a 38 
week year under these schedules representing 
two weeks of work, will be two thirty-eighths of 
the annual salary; the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth payments, 
representing in each case four weeks of work, 
will be four thirty-eighths of the annual salary 


8. Pay for Holidays. 

(a) When a legal holiday or a school holiday 
granted by authority of the board of education, or 
any group of consecutive holidays, next follows 
the tenth day of absence for which payment is 
allowed, such holiday or holidays will be credited 
to the absent teacher in case he or she resumes 
his or her duties on the next regular school day 
after the holiday or holidays. , 

(b) If, after the expiration of the ten days’ 
absence for which payment is allowed, a regular 
teacher actually teaches on any day of the week 
in which the holiday or holidays occur, the regu- 


lar teacher will receive credit for the holiday 
falling within that week. 
Continued on Page 91 
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Manchester, N. H., will open an evening school 
for war brides. Only young women born abroad 
will be admitted. 

The school board of Haverhill, Mass., proposes 
to secure a school superintendent from the West 
or Middle West. The belief has been expressed 
that a young man who had made a success in a 
small town and who was “free from eastern en- 
tanglements” should be chosen. 

é The school board of West Springfield, Mass.. is 
in a deadlock over the retention of Superintend- 
ent Carl Cotton, whose term has expired. 

The Stevens Point, Wis., school board put its 
stamp of disapproval on “contract jumping” bv 
refusing to release teachers who had contracted 
to teach during the ensuing year. 

President Anning S. Prall of New York City 
announces that it will require forty million dol- 
lars for new school buildings and sites for the 
year 1921. 

The Detroit school board has decided to dis- 

continue the junior high school. The seventh 
and eighth grades are to be combined in an in- 
termediate grammar school. 
The Boone County, Ind., board of education has 
increased the school term from seven to eight 
months and has raised the salaries of teachers 
in accordance with the minimum provisions of 
the state law. 

State Supt. Will ©. Wood of California has 
ruled that girls under the age of 16 who marry 
must attend full-time classes in school, the same 
as their unmarried schoolmates. Supt. Wood 
points out that there is nothing to prevent girls 
of this age from accepting proposals or contract- 
ing marriage, but they have no adequate excuse, 
except illness, to prevent them from attending 
the regular classes. 

The Richmond, Va., school board suggests that 
the high cost of paper may result in a return to 
the old time school slate and pencil. 

Haverhill, Mass., contemplates the installation 
of fire alarm boxes in the schools. 

Wichita, Kans. The board of education will be- 
gin the manufacture of its own furniture with 
the completion of the new Washington building. 
A workshop will be opened in the old building 
where desks and chairs will be turned out. 

Mr. Tom McNeal, member of the Kansas State 


(Concluded on Page 58 
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MUSIC APPRECtATIOW ; DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC 
a however. go far to prove that little children, entirely Teddy Bears’ Picnic— 16001 
unarded by . 


Question or suggestion! will generally give 
evidence af having received the impression intended hy the 
composer. If, in addition to the title, a few words of 
Suggestion es to the setting atmosphere, or color he given, 
the greatest enjoyment is evidenced by the children io 


This is a prime favorite 
with the “littlest ones.” The 
slow march time with clock- 
like rhythm strongly accented 
makes the selection excellent 
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1B A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early childhood, where 


at it rightfully belongs. 


to 


‘. Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically presented, carefully 


. classified, systematically arranged. 
th 


g This book is without question the most complete work yet published upon 
2 the proper beginnings of the study of real music. It marks an epoch in music 
study. It is an absolutely pioneer work in a broadly cultural yet eminently 


practical field. 


The contents are: 


Foreword (by Professor Patty S. Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 
Hill, Columbia University) Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 
Universal Need of Music Song The Boyhood of Handel, 
Appreciation Instrumental Music Mozart, and Mendelssohn 
Education Through Music Suggested Lessons 
Supervision of Music Lesson Building 
Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 3 
4, ie 
ome For further information consult any Gy 
Victor dealer or write to the ; % Y 
Educational Department Y HY Mf. | 
| Victor Talking Machine Co.\ 5 > 
| Camden, N. J. =m 


VICTROLA ; 





This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products. Loo 
under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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textbook commision, recently reported that more 
that a half-million dollars have been saved by 
the people of Kansas by the state publication of 
school books, and that not less than $100,000 will 
be saved in the next three years on a geography 
now being published, which will sell for 50 
cents less than the same or similar books pub- 
lished by commercial houses. 

New Ulm, Minn. The attorney general of 
Minnesota has ruled that the school board may 
not lawfully continue the compulsory teaching of 
German in the public schools. The opinion which 
was given to Supt. Arnold Gloor, is considered a 
blow to the policy of the New Ulm school board, 
which had proceeded according to an old rule, 
long in effect and which had not been rescinded. 
A recent consideration of the matter by the board 
resulted in that body being divided equally on 
the matter of German language teaching in the 
elementary schools. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
recently been urged to discontinue an old rule 
allowing, at the discretion of the superintendent, 
one session of school in bad weather. It is 
pointed out that the rule, while used not very 
many times in a year, always causes a good deal 
of uncertainty and tends to disorganize the school 
routine. The practice, it is held, has been dis- 
continued in the schools of other cities thruout 
the country. 

Objection to the custom is based on the fact 
that many of the children live near the schools 
and are better housed and more comfortable in 
school than in their own homes. In the crowded 
districts, when the children leave school at noon, 
their parents are at work and they are quite 
likely to remain on the streets. 

An acute shortage of textbooks and supplies 
faces the public schools of Philadelphia. The 
condition is apparently due to a lack of funds 
since the original appropriation in the budget 
was too small, and the same was not supplement- 
ed upon the request of the supply department. 

It is estimated that about $100,000 will be 
needed to purchase even the minimum require- 
ments for the schools, since the requisitions 
turned in last year called for about $115,000 worth 
of books. The cost of books for last year was 


$175,000 but since then the actual cost has risen 
to $230,000. This year the price of books has 
risen 50 per cent and the population has in- 
creased 10 per cent. As a result there should be 
an appropriation of $400,000 instead of $185,000 
to keep the purchases near the standard set by 
necessity. 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee, Wis., in a 
communication to the public, has given his en- 
dorsement to the proposal for an all-year school 


divided into terms of three months each. The 
plan has the advantages of better and shorter 
courses for the students, full-time use of the 


schoo] plant, better salaries for the teachers and 
more rapid promotion of all pupils. 

West Allis, Wis. The board has adopted the 
six-six-plan of school organization for the high 
school, The public schools have been operated on 
this plan for the past three or four years. It 
is planned to concentrate all the seventh and 
eighth grades in the new high school building. 


Phillipsburg, Pa. Radical changes of a pro- 
gressive nature in the grading system of the 
schools have been adopted for fhe next school 
year. Beginning September, the pupils will 
be marked either N. or P. to denote their prog- 
ress, instead of the usual percentage basis. The 
letter N. means that a pupil’ has not passed satis- 
factorily three-fourths of the required work, 
while the letter P. will indicate that a pupil 
has passed the required work. 


All honors formerly designated and awarded 
to members of the graduating class have been 
eliminated. The salutatorian and valedictorian 
will be selected each year by ballot by the grad- 
uating class. 

A requirement of 75 credits for graduation is 
made in place of 72, with 72 academic and three 
physical training. The academic credits must 
represent not less than twenty counts in Eng 
lish, ten in mathematics, ten in a language other 
than English, five in history and five in science. 

At the end of each school month, parents will 
receive a copy of each pupil’s grade card, with 
a return coupon, to be signed and sent back to 
the teacher. The signed return cards are kept 
on file and used for reference purposes. 

The part-time schools, organized to conform 


, 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 





WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “‘law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 

placed regularly. 
is defined in its éruest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


They require no upkeep, while 
In comparison, the word “economy” 


Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


’ 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 


with the new compulsory school law, opened in 


San Francisco about September 10 The loca 
tions are to be selected according to the enroll 
ment, schoolrooms to be opened in the neigh 


borhoods where the largest number of scholars are 
employed. The enrollment is progressing well, 
Director C. L. Carlsen said, the employers so far 
cooperating with the new school system in estab 
lishing the work. 

Locations for the part-time schools have not 
yet been found, as it has been found difficult to 
obtain housing in the downtown and factory dis- 
tricts, where mosf of the schools will be estab 
lished, so as to be convenient to students, and em 
ployers alike. Children will be obliged to attend 
school] at least one hour a weex, and as many 
other hours as may be arranged with the em- 
ployers. 

Besides the regular high and elementary grade 
work to be taught, there will be instruction in 
the different trades, including sheet metal work 
and drawing, millinery, dressmaking, cabinet 
work and other vocations, such as will benefit 
the children in the work they are doing. For 
this reason, it is believed by Director Carlsen, 
employers will benefit by arranging for more time 
than the law demands for their employes to at 
tend the classes 

Under the compulsory school law, Carlsen says, 
every child under 17 years old is obliged to at- 
tend school four hours a week, between the hours 
of 8 in the morning and 5 in the evening, which 
means that the employer must pay for the four 
hours the child spends in school, as the school 
hour cannot be taken at the luncheon time. 

Whether a child attends evening school, or is 
taking a correspondence course, or has special 
tutorage evenings, or not—he or she must at- 
tend the part-time schools four hours a week. 

The exceptionally large attendance in the sum 
mer elementary and high schools of Cleveland 
the past summer appears to indicate that the 
twelve-month plan will be forced upon the ad- 
ministrative department within the near future. 
It has been revealed to the instructors that from 
a third to a half of those enrolled, were there 
not to make up work in which they had failed, 
but to gain a semester 
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Can Your Community Afford to Be 


Short of Schools? 


Any small group of laborers can erect even 
a large ‘‘Circle-A”’ school building in a few 
days and at low cost. 


Why then should the taxpayers whose in- 
terests you represent face a school building 
shortage? Can they afford to? 


‘*Circle-A”’ Schools, in the form of inter- 
changeable building units complete to the 
last detail of construction, are ready at 
conveniently located plants for prompt 
shipment. 

When the units reach the site simply bolt 
them together. That's all there is to ‘‘Circle- 
A”’ erection. Doors, windows, plaster walls, 
blackboards-—everything is ready. Even 
the painting and roofing is factory-finished. 
Each unit is exactly three feet wide and is 
easily handled by two men. There are no 


small parts to cause confusion, no elaborate 
erection diagrams to follow. There is no de- 
lay, no trouble of any kind. 


And the units fit so evenly, so tightly, that 
‘‘Circle-A’’ Schools provide superior insula- 
tion. They resist heat. They resist cold. 
They reduce fuel bills. They stand four- 
square against snow, rain, dust and wind 
year after year. 


Additions to ‘‘Circle-A’’ Schools can be made 
whenever desired without any expense for 
remodeling. And, even after a long period 
of service, they can be dismantled and 
erected to meet changed conditions. 


For detailed information regarding other 
‘‘Circle-A”’ advantages, including maximum 


light, write or wire the nearest office listed 
below. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Monroe Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, Texas 


a i 
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©“CIRCLE-A”G 


(All construction fully covered by U.S. Patents) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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Adjustable Chair Desk 
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Absolutely essential to efficient and progressive 
teaching. 


Made in the largest factory in the United States, 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Mov- 
able and Adjustable Chair Desks. 


Manufacturing capacity one thousand (1000) 
desks per day. 


Daily production insures immediate shipment 
of all orders. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 
is make in six sizes and has five adjustments so that 
each pupil may be individually fitted. 


Standardize on “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desks for your schools. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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“Has No Equal for Interiors” 


wii 
INTERIO 


THE WASHABLE WALL FIN!S 


é ere above letter merely voices what users everywhere are saying and writing of Hockaday’s 
INTERIO. Some have had it on their walls ten years and still it is ‘“‘too good to renew.” 
One application of INTERIO on any kind or condition of interior surface will solve your wall 
problems forever and give you a hard, sanitary, beautiful result that will wash any number 
of times without injury. 


Before deciding on any wall finish investigate INTERIO. It will save you 30 per cent on 
material, 30 per cent on labor and cut your upkeep in two. 


HOCKADAY’S INTERIO 
The Only Really Washable Wall Finish 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY Dept B 1823 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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The new high-school at Newton, Iowa, for which Temple 
& Burrows of Davenport, Iowa, were the architects, 


typical of the modern high-school buildings now 
erected in this country. 


them both mentally and physically. 


Prominent among the other facilities is the adequate 
lighting equipment. Forty Denzars are used to illuminate 
the class-rooms, and special Beardslee fixtures are used 


at the entrances and in the main corridors. 


duce a soft sun-like radiance without glare or harsh 
shadows. The light being distributed evenly on 


They were installed by the City of Newton 


being 
It is equipped with latest facili- 
ties to safeguard the health of the pupils and develop 


Denzars 
were chosen for this new high-school because they pro- 


both 











perative 


is 


The unit of Day Bright- 
ness Produces Soft Sun- 


light Radiance Without 
desks and blackboards eliminates eye strain and fatigue. Glare 


and give 


Dark Days Are Coming 


and when they do class work in modern school 
buildings which are equipped with proper light- 
ing equipment will not be interrupted. 
creased use of school buildings for community 
work, night sehools and vocational schools has 
made greater attention to artificial lighting im- 
Professor F. C. 
state university advises greater attention to 
lighting equipment in the school buildings of the 
country, unless all of the people are to wear 
glasses in the future. 


The in- 


Caldwell of the Ohio 


The High School at Newton, Iowa, is but one of 
many modern school buildings which are lighted 
with Denzar, a scientifically designed, totally en- 
closed lighting unit which produces the maximum 
amount of light from the Mazda-“‘C” Lamp. Its 
special enamelled translucent bowl gives maxi- 
mum diffusion with a total absence of glare. 


If you wish to know more about this modern lighting 
or Harsh Shadou jor school-rooms, write for the Denzar 


catalogue 


the name and address of your school. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF CHANDELIERS FOR EVERY 


219 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
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SCHOOL LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The Nebraska Teachers’ Association adopted a 
resolution favoring “the faithful fulfillment of 
contract obligations.” Superintendent A. H. 
Dixon of University Place, in introducing the 
resolution, said: 

“Whether a superintendent or teacher has the 
right to break a contract, made and entered into 
in good faith, needs no discussion. A contract 
is as binding on the teacher or superintendent as 
on the board of education, and neither party has 
any legal or moral right to refuse to comply 
with the conditions there laid down and should 
they do so, they lay themselves liable for dam- 
ages, if such damages to the district can be 
shown before the court. Whether such damages 
could be collected in the average instance, is an- 
other question, but the moral responsibility still 
remains upon the party thus repudiating their 
obligation, and surely the school is no place to 
set up such standards. If children see their 
teachers, the people to whom they look for guid- 
ance in these things, ignoring their legal and 
moral obligations, what can we expect of these 
children when they come to be men and women? 
No man, a teacher or any one else, can repudiate 
his contract obligations, and retain his self- 
respect. 

The school board of Portland, Oregon, is dis 
turbed over desertions from the teaching force 
The Morning Oregonian of that city commends 
upon the situation as follows: 

“It is plain that there is adequate recourse 
against teachers who have resigned without ade- 
quate notification to the board. Their certificates 
may be revoked and the offenders disqualified as 
teachers in the Oregon schools during the re- 





mainder of the school year. Doubtless this is 
justice. It seems but light punishment, if the 
deserters had intended to seek employment in 
other schools of the state, to give them a year 
in which to reflect upon their plain neglect of 
duty and utter disregard for ethics.” 

Thomas E. Johnson, state superintendent of 
Michigan, will ask for legislation providing for 
higher standards of training for teachers. Six 
weeks’ normal training is now exacted of rural 
school teachers. The time is to be extended to 
one year. 

In Indiana it is proposed to make the teachers 
pension law state-wide, and compulsory, assess- 
ments paid by teachers for less than five years to 
be retained by the state. the minimum term of 
service required for sick or disability benefits to 
be fixed at ten years, the minimum term for 
voluntary retirement at twenty-five years, and 
the annual pension to be fixed at $900. 

Two members of the Venice, California, school 
board have been asked to resign because they em- 
ployed, contrary to the law, an immediate rela- 
tive, a minor, during the summer months to 
assort school books. 


Schools and School Districts. 

The county board of education, when the best 
interests of the school demand it, may separate 
or divide any school district into two or more 
districts and provide for election of a board of 
trustees for each district, and do all other things 
for government of districts, as provided by 
Georgia Acts 1911, pp. 94-104, Park’s Annotated 
Pol. Code. 4 1565 (v) for organization and control 
of school districts.—Tyson v. Board of Education 
of Carroll County, 103 S. E. 158, Ga. 

Construing, so as to give effect to the provisions 
of all, Texas Gen. Laws, 34th Leg. (1915) ec. 36, 
" 4a (Vernon’s Annotated Civil Statutes. Supp. 
i918, No. 2749d), giving district general 
supervisory control of action of county school 
trustees in creating, changing, and modifying 
school districts, and section 10 (section 2749h), 
as to appeal to and from county school trustees, 
with Vernon’s Sayles Annotated Civil Statutes 
1914, art. 4510, as to appeal to higher from lower 
school officers, appeal to higher school officials 
from refusal of school trustees to form school 


LIGHTING REQUIREMENT. 


CHICAGO 


DEREAR 


district from parts of other districts is a con- 
dition preeedent to remedy in the district court.- 
Jennings v. Carson, 220 S. W. 1090, Tex. Com. 
App. 

School District Government. 

Record of a county board of education which 
discloses the motion, the name of the board mem- 
ber making it and the result of the vote by an 
entry “motion carried,” is a substantial compli- 
ance with Gen. Code, { 4732.—Edward vy. Mat: 
thews, 127 N. E. 462, Ohio. 

Where a member of a board of education signs 
a resignation and delivers it to the president of 
board, and, without any action thereon, a suc- 
cessor is chosen at the following city election, 
who is thereafter recognized as such by other 
members of the board, such recognition is tan- 
tamount to an acceptance of resignation and ends 
the office of the resigning member, whether or 
not the eiection was invalid for want of a prior 
acceptance, in view of Kansas Gen. St. 1915, § 
9067.—State v. Board of Education of City of 
Council Grove, 189 P. 915, Kans. 

Kentucky St. " 4474, authorize the trustees 
of a school district operated under. general school 
laws to dismiss superintendent of graded school 
without notice or cause, notwithstanding other 
statutes applying to other districts requiring 
cause, and such section must be read into the 
hiring contract, so that a superintendent's peti- 
tion to recover damages for wrongful dismissal 
did not state a cause of action, and the court 
properly gave judgment for defendant notwith- 
standing the verdict.—Maxey v. Board of Trustees 
of Elizabethtown Graded School Dist., 220 S. W. 
732, Ky. 

School District Property. 

Vernon’s Sayles’ Annotated Civil Statutes, 1914, 
arts. 2904n, 29040, requiring in certificate as a 
condition precedent to erection of a school build- 
ing, which are general statutes, do not take away 
the authority given the city of Dallas by its char- 
ter granted by Sp. Acts Thirtieth Leg. (1907) 
ec. 71, art. 5, § 1, to construct necessary school 
buildings.—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Bur- 
ton Lumber Co., 221 8S. W. 699, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district was bound to pay the con- 
tract price of a schoolhouse in accordance with 
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We have room for but one flag—The American Flag—(Roosevelt’s Last Message) 
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“THE FIRST OF THE ROUGH RIDERS” by W. R. Leigh. 


The only painting ever produced showing the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 


in action, with his famous regiment, The Rough Riders. 


If you are not familiar 


with Leigh’s work see article on page 44 in September issue of Hearst’s Maga 


zine about his paintings. 


This picture is destined to take its place in the Gallery of Famous Historical 


Paintings. 


MADISON ART PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 106 W. 57th 


its contract, and neglected no duty it owed to 
the surety on the contractor’s bond, given as re- 
quired by Minnesota Gen. St. 1913, § 8245, in 
honoring an order given by the contractor to de- 
fendant bank for money advanced to pay claims 
for labor and material, though the surety which 
was liable for such claims, had previously notified 
it not to pay any orders given by the contractor.— 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. Wurtz, 177 N. 
W. 664, Minn. 

Where statute requires bond by contractor for 
erection of schoolhouse to be signed by two sure- 
ties, and an approved bond was signed by only 
one, the surety in an action by a materialman on 
bond might rely upon the performance of school 
board’s duty to see that a proper statutory bond 
Was executed before contract was let, and, the 
bond being accessible to interested parties, the 
surety is not estopped to question its validity, 
though the goods were furnished in reliance on 
the bond.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. v. Roeser, 
177 N. W. 750, Neb. 

Where the contract for the construction of a 
school building expressly made the specifications 
a part of the contract, a stipulation in the speci- 
fications requiring the contractor to give a vond 
guaranteeing payment for labor and materials 
was a part of the contract.—Builders’ Material & 
Supply Co. v. J. B. Evans Const. Co., 221 S. W. 
142, Mo. App. 


School District Taxation. 

There being nothing in a statute making the 
manner of publication of notice of election to au- 
thorize the issuance of city school bonds under it 
essential to the validity of the election, the pro- 
visions of the statute as to notice are directory 
and not mandatory.—-Board of Commissioners of 
City of Hendersonville v. C. N. Malone & Co., 
103 §. E. 134, N. C. 

Where ordinance authorizing issuance of school 
bonds after approval by election was published 
in full in a paper of large and general circula- 
tion, and at the election every qualified voter vot- 
ed on the proposition, and it was sustained by a 
large majority, ordinance and consequently elec- 
tion cannot be attucked on ground ordinance was 
published only once; Municipal Finance Act, 
§ 20, not making publication for four succes- 





A Great Picture 
For Every 
Schoolroom 


No more appropriate picture has ever 
been produced for schools than this won- 
derful painting of our great national and 
international hero—the late Colonel The- 
odore Roosevelt. 


Its historical, educational and inspira- 
tional values are obvious. 


Reproduced in full color, black and 
white or sepia. 


We are offering it for school use at the 
lowest wholesale rates. Many Boards of 
Education have ordered substantial quan- 
tities. If you have not already purchased 
for your schools write us promptly so the 
pictures will te up in time for Roosevelt’s 
Birthday, October 27th. This offer is also 
extended to any teacher or official con- 
nected with schools. 


Mounted size 22” x 28”—actual size 15” 
x 20”. Shipped tastefully framed if de- 
sired. 


Write promptly stating quantity and 
finish preferred. Also whether framed or 
unframed. 


St., New York City, N. Y. 














sive weeks essential.—Board of Commissioners of 
City of Hendersonville v. C. N. Malone & Co., 
103 S. E. 134, N. C. 

Election on issuance of school bonds in city 
was valid, the ballot used carried the words, “For 
School Bonds” or “Against School Bonds”; where- 
as, Municipal Finance Act, § 22, provides th 
ballot shall contain the words “For the Ordl. 
nance” or “Or Against the Ordinance,” a di- 
rectory requirement.—Board of Commissioners of 
City of Hendersonville vy. C. N. Malone & Co., 103 
S. B. 134, N. C. 

Information given high school teacher in town 
by school committee, at her request, that reasons 
for which her dismissal was proposed, of which 
she had been notified by letter in due time, were 
“conduct unbecoming a teacher and insubordina- 
tion,” was a sufficient compliance with Massa- 
chusetts Statutes, 1914, c. 714, 4 2, in absence 
of demand for specifications.—Duffey v. School 
Committee of Town of Hopkinton, 127 N. E. 540, 
Mass. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota has re- 
cently held the consolidation law constitutional 
in that it is applicable to independent districts 
and permits the consolidation of the independent 
and common schools. The decision removes the 
chief point of contention in the operation of the 
law, namely, that a separate majority vote in 
each of the combined districts must be obtained 
rather than a majority of the whole district. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Burlington, Ia. A teachers’ club is to be es 
tablished in the old St. Cecelia building. The 
club will make its own purchases and manage the 
eating house to be established. A man and a 
woman will be engaged to take charge cf the 
clubhouse. 

‘State Supt. Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania 
has established a State Bureau of Teachers’ Serv- 
ice to overcome the shortage of teachers in the 
Keystone State. Applications and qualifications 
of teachers are filed in the offices of the bureau ar 
Harrisburg and recommendations are made, 
where requested, according to the position that 
offers greatest possibilities to the teacher. In the 
first four days of the bureau's business, 150 re 


quests were received for teachers and thirty 
places were filled. 

Detroit, Mich. The city controller has refused 
to honor the board’s payroll providing for bonuses 
of $300 for each teacher. The controller bases his 
action on two reasons, the lack of funds and the 
illegality of the resolution granting the bonuses. 

President J. S. Hall of the board of education, 
replying to the controller’s statement, holds that 
there is no lack of funds because the primary 
school fund provided more than enough for the 
salaries; again, he ridicules the statement that 
the resolution is illegal, by saying that the city 
controller has no authority to pass on the legality 
of a matter and no predecessor ever sought to 
dictate as to the legality of the board’s actions. 

Dr. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for New York State, in speaking before the 
delegates to the Golden Typographical Union re- 
cently, declared that no teacher should be a mem- 
ber of a union. Dr. Finley regards a teacher as 
in the same class as a soldier—an officer in the 
army of future defense. Any person whose in- 
come is provided thru taxation is normally pre- 
cluded from seeking to align a great class of 
workers in varying occupations in favor of swell- 
ing his emoluments. If he has claims, they 
should be presented and sustained in a different 
manner. 

Lancaster, Pa. Mr. S. Edward Gable, for six- 
teen years instructor in the boys’ high school, has 
resigned. The resignation came simultaneously 
with a statement issued by the local chapter of 
the American Federation of Teachers in which 
they deplore the recent declaration of State Supt 
Finegan that teachers may not join labor organ- 
izations. The teachers hold that since the board 
disregarded Dr. Finegan’s request to halt elec 
tions of teachers pending the receipt of a deci- 
sion, and filled all but four positions, it could 
not now reinstate the 53 members of the associa- 
tion. They point out that there is a lack of 
understanding of the professional spirit and so- 
cial idealism connected with membership in the 
organization and label the discussion as a gross 
misconception of the entire movement. 

Barron, Wis. The board has purchased a resi 
dence for the high school principal, the principal 
to pay rent for the use of the house 
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Study with 


Columbia Educational Catalog 


Columbia Records have proved to be such an im- 
portant and effective element of modern education 
that they have taken their rightful place, and are 
extensively used in the schools of today. 

Teachers will find in the Columbia Educational 
Catalog many practical ways of using the phono- 
graph and records in their daily work, and their 
daily work will be greatly facilitated by the use of 
Columbia Records. 

This Catalog contains Graded Lists of records 
classified by subjects; full explanations of how to 
use the Classified Lists for each Grade; a Complete 
Alphabetical Index; and a clear explanation of the 
Columbia Educational Plan of Teaching Music Ap- 
preciation. There is a section devoted to ‘“‘EKasy 
Ways to Raise School 
Money.” 


The records listed for 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Grade use include: Chil- 
dren’s Songs, SingingGames, 
Folk Dances, Mother Goose 
Songs, Nature Stories, In- 
strumental Music (carefully 
selected and classified), 
Marches, Bird Songs, and 
Whistling Solos. 


Those listed for the 
Grammar Grades include ad- 
ditional classifications such 
as Nationality in Music, 





Columbia School Grafonola 


Grafonola Catal 
with Pushmobile EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Linecene ana tee 
Doors fitted with lock and key 
Seven shelves for records COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY BUGGED .vccccev0.écebsc.ceuthusedeéembekonn 
eproducer, winding crank, and ° ° . 
ee omy aye in Woolworth Building, New York City Poth oc cccncecenasentin aie 
Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Music Appreciation Records, Penmanship Records, 
etc., with explanations of how to correlate this music 
with History, Geography, and other subjects. For 
Rural Schools this Catalog contains carefully chosen 
lists of records which will reveal the wonders and 
bring all the joy and inspiration of music to thous- 
ands of boys and girls remote from civic centers. 


The High School Section is most comprehensive, 
and includes such advanced classifications as Opera, 
Oratorio, Symphony, and Orchestra Music; Physical 
Education Records for Calisthenies, Drills, Folk 
Dancing, and Aesthetic Dancing; Records for the 
Commercial Branches in Typewriting, Penmanship, 
and the use of the Dictaphone; and Language Study. 


The Grafonola in the Class-Room forms a fascinat- 
ing study to anyone interested in educational mat- 
ters. Send the coupon below for a complimentary 
copy of this graphically illustrated, illuminating, and 
instructive book. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafo- 
nola and Pushmobile in your, Schoolroom on trial 
without cost or obligation to you, that 
you may test every claim that has been 
made for this Columbia School Grafonola 
and Pushmobile. 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
school records locally may send orders 
direct to the Education- 
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VACUUM SYSTEM OF 
STEAM HEATING 
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Mechanical-Electrical Engineering Bldg. 


Warren Webster © Company 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Branch Office in All Principal Cities 








btainec 
Johns Hopkins University. obtained 


ence. 


Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, Md., 
is noted as one of the leading American uni 
Its thoroughness and progressive 
ness are indicated by its characteristic insist- 
ence on the best of everything mechanical 
throughout its plant. 


In its new Mechanical-Electrical Engineering 
Building particular pains were taken to make 
sure that the equipment would be of the best 
and so the choice of the Webster Vacuum Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating by the architect was log- 
ical, because of its unequalled record for con- 
venience and dependable warmth. 


Thousands of installations in educational and 
other buildings of every type, both large and 
small, are demonstrating the entire satisfaction 
with 
Heating year after year. 


Thirty Webster Branch Offices and Service 
Stations covering all parts of the country, co- 
operate to the fullest extent with architects, 
engineers, contractors, and owners and give 
them all the benefits of our 32 years of experi- 


May we send you 
illustrations ? 


























Webster Systems of Steam 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
(Continued from Page 55) 

The superintendent of schools is to be con 
sulted by the secretary in connection with the 
purchase of supplies. At the end of every school 
year, the secretary is to confer with all the de- 
partment heads and principals for the prepara- 
tion of the yearly budget of supplies. 

The new system provides for the accurate 
checking of all expenditures and makes possible 
the purchasing of supplies in quantity in the 
case of small articles which are used in vurious 
departments. 

The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., re- 
cently entered suit against E. A. Wickman and the 
First National and Savings Bank of Omaha, Neb., 
for $100,000. It is charged that Wickman as 
agent for the bank, bid in school bonds of the 
city amounting to $475,000. Later the bank re- 
fused to complete the bond purchase which re- 
sulted in heavy depreciation of the issue. 

Wickman, who also had contracted to build 
the school, failed to carry out the contract and a 
Des Moines firm undertook the work of erecting 
the school building. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
asked the city authorities to approve a budget of 
$143,549,019 for the operation of the schools the 
next year. Of this amount, $91,904,274 is needed 
to cover the running expenses of the school sys- 
tem, $24,000,000 for teachers’ salaries, and $75,- 
244,886 for the general school fund. 

The board has adopted a building program 
which calls for 45,846 new sittings, including 
eighteen elementary schools and additions, 51 
portables, four high schools, a training school for 
teachers, a school for the deaf, and a supply 
depository. 

Toledo, O. The city recently carried a bond 
issue for $11,000,000 and a special two-mill levy 
for higher teachers’ salaries. The maximum for 
the grades for 1920-21 will be $2,000 and for the 
high schools $2,400. 

Chicago, Ill. The Monthly Bulletin of the Illi- 
nois Society of Architects contains a significant 
editorial expression on the local schoolhouse con- 
struction situation. It reads: 

“The editor is creditably advised that the 


school board of Chicago expects to award con 
tracts for construction of future buildings on a 
cost plus percentage basis, or have same erected 
by direct day labor; that this will be done not 
with the idea of securing more economical con 
struction, but in order to increase the payroll 
brigade of the city hall and thus extend the in 
fluence of the Thompson-Lundin machine. 

“The editor predicts that if this plan is carried 
out and figures are ever made available showing 
the comparative cost of the school buildings 
erected under such a plan that it will be found 
that the cost of the school buildings of Chicago 
will be increased from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent over what they would cost under the pres; 
ent system of competitive bidding. 

Saugus, Mass., will receive $21,068 as state aid 
this year, or about $7,000 more than that al- 
lowed last year. 

Commissioner Ferguson of the St. Paul, Minn., 
schools has issued a report on the school building 
situation in which he asks for an appropriation 
of between $10,500,000 and $12,500,000 within the 
next ten years. Mr. Ferguson recommends a 
bond issue of between eight and ten million dol- 
lars in addition to the $2,500,000 not yet used for 
schools, and urges that at least $1,000,000 be 
spent each year during the next ten years, for 
school purposes. 

The program as outlined by Mr. Ferguson pro 
vides for the replacement of three grade schools, 
the construction of buildings to replace three 
schools, the construction of three grade schools, 
and supplementary buildings. Five junior high 
schools, additions to the central high and the 
mechanic arts high, and the construction of the 
first unit of an industrial school are also included 
in the plans. 

Des Moines, Ia. The schoo] tax levy for 1920 
21 has been fixed at 56 mills, providing a school 
fund of $2,042,000. Most of the half million dol 
lar increase will go toward higher salaries for 
teachers. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education faces 
a serious problem in its school building program 
due to the increasing school population and the 
apparent inability of the school authorities to 


keep up with the school building. It is pointed 
out that there are 57,512 children in part-time 
classes, 108,000 who attend in double sessions, 
and there is an estimated increase in registration 
for this fall of 9,000 pupils. 

In carrying out its seat-for-every-child policy, 
the board must give consideration to several fac- 
tors. A summary of figures shows that there are 
more than 230,000 children whose school seats 
do double duty. They are distributed as follows: 
Four-hour double session, 57,512; five-hour ses 
sion, 108,000; part-time, 57,512. 

Pres. A. S. Prall has worked out a policy to 
meet the situation, and to reconcile the needs 
of the schools with the financial ability of the 
city. Since the present board has been in of 
fice, $25,000,000 have been set aside for school 
buildings and most of the money has been con- 
tracted for. The present contracts will provide 
approximately 40,000 sittings, but to provide a 
seat tor every child, 75,000 more will be needed, 
or a total of 115,000 sittings. A program of 
steady school construction, extending over a 
period of years, is recognized as the only solu- 
tion to the demand for accommodations. 

An estimate of President Prall of the 1921 
building needs is as follows: Construction of 
eighteen elementary schools and additions at a 
cost of $20,600,000; a training school building, 
$1,359,000; school for the deaf, $1,422,000; four 
new high schools, $7,675,000; new supply de 
pository, $1,250,000; headquarters building and 
site, $3,600,000; playground improvements, 
$595,000. 

The school board of Seattle, Wash., is planning 
to place on sale $1,000,000 worth of bonds to pro 
vide money for buildings and other school ne 
cessities. The action of the board is due to the 
pressing demand for money for school improve 
ments. 


iovernor Townsend of Delaware has approved 
the bill making changes in the school code of the 
state. The bill provides for additional state aid 


for schools. The city of Wilmington, tho it 
has not accepted the school code, and will con- 
tinue as an independent organization, expects to 
receive aid from the state fund. 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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“Give them a chance for innocent sport 
give them a chance for fun, 
Bettér a playground plot, 
than a court and jail when the harm 
is done. 


Give them a chance, if you stint them 
now, 
tomorrow you will have to pay— 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
so please give them a chance to play.” 


BUILD FOR BETTER 
MANHOOD AND 
WOMANHOOD. 


HELP TO MAKE THEIR 
DREAMS COME TRUE. 


LET US HELP YOU. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PLAYGROUND 





Sales Offices: _ 
733 Conway Blidg., 
CHICAGO 


(Concluded from Page 66 

Oakland, Calif. The budget for the schools for 
the coming year has been fixed at $3,671,626. The 
adoption of the budget followed a turbulent ses 
sion which was characterized by charges of poli 
ties and extravagance in the operation of the 
schools. The charges were vigorously counter 
attacked by Supt. F. M. Hunter and Mrs. Daisy 
Short. 

The business department of the Washington, 
D. C., schools has been put in condition for op 
erating the schools in an increased school fund 
provided for in the, district appropriation biil 
The additional appropriation of $980,360 will be 
largely utilized this year for increased salaries of 
teachers and school officials. A large part of it 
will also go toward the construction and the re 
modeling of school buildings. 

“Millions for efficiency but not one cent for 
show,” has been adopted as the slogan of the 
citizens of Columbus, O., in supporting the 
board’s proposal for $5,844,000 in bonds for school 
buildings. It is planned to place the four new 
high schools first on the building program, while 
the four grade schools will be rushed as soon 
as bonds are sold. 

The annual report of Supt. John Hopkins of 
Galveston, Tex., included recommendations for 
improvements in the schools in the way of more 
classrooms and improved facilities, the acquisi 
tion of additional school grounds and the erec- 
tion of a modern junior high school. The great 
est need of the schools, in the opinion of Supt 
Hopkins is more classrooms but sufficient money 
will not be available until the increased tax 
comes due in January. 

The school board of Dayton, O., has only $380, 
000 with which to operate the schools at the 
opening in September. This will make it neces 
sary for the schools to borrow in November, the 
money to be repaid after the February tax dis 
tribution. The other alternative is to issue short 
term bonds. Two other loans were repaid from 
the August tax distribution 


Business Manager R. M. Thomas of Portland, 
Ore., has issued a statement of the financial con 
dition of the schools, giving a comparison of the 
moneys received and disbursed during the first 











HILL-STANDARD 


six months of the year 1920 and that for the 
Same period in 1919. The statement of the 
amount of money from the insurance and sink- 
ing funds invested in government securities 
shows that there are invested $61,100 in Liberty 
Bonds and $61,740 in War Stamps for the in 
surance fund. In the bond sinking fund there 
are $256,150 in Liberty Bonds. In the building 
sinking fund there are $73,450 invested in Liber 
ty Bonds. 

One of the school directors of Monroe township, 
Pa., misappropriated $4,387 and now the entire 
board is legally held accountable. While the 
members, except one, are held to be innocent of 
intentional wrong the court holds that they have 
been negligent and must make up the shortage 


State Commissioner C. N. Kendall of New 
Jersey is sponsor of a movement for restoring 
the schoolhouse at Bordentown, in which Clara 


Barton taught. The school children of the state 
have raised a “penny fund” for the 
and rededication of the building. 

A million-dollar bond issue is needed to re 
lieve congested conditions which exist in the 
school buildings of Louisville, Ky., according to 
Dr. Albert B. Weaver, president of the board of 
education, who began urging the necessity of 
more money for the schools a few days ago 

“The present income is not sufficient,” said Dr 


restoration 


Weaver. “We need a new girls’ high school and 
many of the other schools need new heating 
plants, repairs to the roofs and painting Ws 


could use a million-dollar bond issue nicely.” 


According to Dr. Weaver, the board has an- 
ticipated taking such a step. “I think present 
conditions will force us to take the step,” he said 
There are sixty-three school buildings in the city 
and scattered among them are sixty-four portable 
schoolrooms, which have been pressed 
ice to relieve conditions. Samuel D 
ness director of the board, said it would take six 
ten-room buildings to relieve the overflow of 
pupils now being absorbed by portable buildings 

Samuel L. Scott, superintendent of Clark coun 
ty, Ind., schools, is seeking authority from the 
state board of education to continue in operation 
nineteen school buildings in the county, which 


into serv 
Jones, bus 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. 


Factories: 
ANDERSON, IND. 
KOKOMO, IND. 


CO. 


last year had an attendance of twelve or 
The state board has ordered that the state aid 
should be withdrawn from such schools on the 
ground that they are not economically sound 

Prof. Scott cites the fact that the condition of 
roads in the county prevents satisfactory trans 
portation of pupils to other schools 

Efforts of the McCracken county board of ed 
ucation, Paducah, Ky., to secure the maximum 
school levy of 50 cents under the state act of 
1920 failed when Chief Justice John D. Carroll, 
Frankfort, refused to override the decision of the 
circuit court, which denied the board's 
datory injunction against the fiscal court 

The act under which the board sought the 50 
cent levy became operative after the fiscal court 
had ordered a 


less 


man 


o0-cent levy, 5 cents above the 
minimum established by the new law, and the 
chief justice held that the fiscal court had per 


formed its full duty. 

Appellate Judge Gus Thomas handed down an 
opinion in another school case which insures the 
construction of a new high school in Leslie 
county. Judge Thomas overruled a motion to 
dissolve the mandatory injunction granted W. H. 
Eversole requiring the county board of educa 
tion to establish a high school in the county. 

Millersburg (Ky.), Military Institute has been 
taken over by the Bourbon county board of edu 
cation to be converted into a county high school 
Various changes in the physical plant are 
planned. It will be remodeled and brought up to 


date. An injunction sought by citizens of Mill 
ersburg to prevent the transfer was denied 
State Supt. Harris Hart of Virginia, has esti 
mated that the school fund for 1920-21 will be 
increased by $1,082,457, or 33 3/5 per cent over 
that for last year. The total cost of operating 
the schoo] last year was $10,000,000 and at least 
$5,000,000 more will be needed to conduct the 


chools on a satisfactory basis 

The annual budget of the school board of 
Springfield, Ill., provides for an educational fund 
of $671,021 and a building fund of $469,304 

The Detroit school board voted $718,654 for 
teachers’ bonuses and then was told by the cor 
poration counse! that the action was illegal. The 
matter is to be fought out in the courts 
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The Ford Educational 
Library of Motion Pictures 


Founded by 
Henry Ford 


Adapted for Use in Every School and 
Lecture Room in the United States 


Now ready for distribution 





Write for particulars to:— 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
202 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 


Sole Representatives 


Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 








Have you ever thought of the difference between 
graded physical education and “just games” ? 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
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Up-to-date Schools 


Are you running an up-to-date school? Do your 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un- 
inviting by lunch time? Give them a chance, by 
providing hot* wholesome lunches that are fuli ot 
warmth and energy. Install a sanitary lunchroom 

where they can secure a good meal at a minimum 
—— i cost. Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani-Metal Bases will 
meen fe meet all your requirements 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops have a “Raised Rim” which pre- 

« vents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor. 
No tablt cloths needed. Think of the saving in laundry 
bills alone. Simply wipe the surface with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. Sani-Metal Bases 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
collect. Look better than the ordinary varnished kind 
and will last a lifetime. 
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Look For the 
** Raised Rim’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 


We will send you our latest catalog showing this and many other 
types of Sani-Onyx and Sani- Metal, school and industrial lunch 
room equipment. Our engineering department is at your disposal. 
\We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 
for you. Send us the size of your space and we will forward blue 
print layouts free of charge to suit your requirements Send 
coupon today 
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Sani Products Co., 826 Sani Bldg., 

209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen Please send me your latest catalogue showing SANI-ONYX 
and SANI-METAL, school and industrial lunch room equipment to accom- 


modate pupils. The space is .......... ft. by 
These materials may be purchased from toca t rveouto Our export d 


completely equipped to handle foreign ousine 


Sanh Products Co. 


826 Sani Bldg., 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


PE 1.5 0 wav eade svenns de 6 trusd cae medekhs tteeess 


Address 











over that for 1917-18 The city schools, includ- on the campaign for legislation to set up the sys- 
ing day schools only, cost the laxpayers $526,533 tem, it is said. 
for 1919-20 
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Minneapulis, Minn. A serious ‘ack of class 
room accommodations has been temporarily 
averted by the offer of twenty-two public build 
ings for school purposes. The list includes 
churches, lodge halls and private assembly halls. 

The Philadelphia board of education is fac 
ing the possibility of a curtailment of textbooks 
this year due to a lack of funds. According to 
Dr. Louis Nusbaum, associate superintendent, 
there is a fund of about $100,000 with which to 
meet a bill of $430,000 for books and supplies 

Pontiac, Mich. The cost of operating the 
publie schools this year has reached $767,749, or 
double the cost for last vear 

Boston, Mass. The schoolhouse commission 
has provided housing for all of the 112,000 pub 
lic-school children ‘despite the searcity of build 
ing materials. A number of the buildings have 
been remodeled and 175 portables have been 
brought into use to meet the increased demands 
The total enrollment for all schools in the city 
has reached 130,000, or an increase of about 3,500 
over last year 

Elmira, N. Y 
maintenance, the board has raised the tuition 
fee for outside students. The new rates are $48 
for grammar-school students, $72 for academy, 
and $100 for vocational school 

Supt. H. C. Weber of Nashville, Tenn., has 
compiled statistics showing that enrollment in 
public schools has increased during 1919 and 
1920, while the pupil cost of instruction reached 
$30.46, or a decrease of more than one dollar 


Because of the increased cost of 


There is a movement on foot to triple the size 
of the United Township High School District, 
East Moline, Ill., by annexing non-high school 
territory, and providing additional building facili 
ties 

The Eliot School, Jamaica Plain, Boston, cele 
brated its 23lst anniversary September 8th, 1920 
It was founded in 1676 and is* still rendering 
service 

There are 17,000 high schools in the United 
States. Ten per cent of the number are located 
in the cities, but they enroll 52 per cent of the 
total number of students. The rural high schools 
are higher in number but smaller in attendance. 

New Orleans requires an additional 1% mill 
tax to meet the increased cost of conducting the 
schools The school board asked that the levy 
be made without a referendum. The mayor re 
fused. The school board resorted to a mandamus 
The court granted it. The city appealed to the 
higher court. Before a decision could be 
reached, which would reverse the lower court, 
the additional tax was yielded to 

The Manchester, N. H., school committee has 
contracted for three new school buildings at a 
total cost of $1,312,254 

The teachers of Philadelphia will take an ac- 
tive part in the floating of $3,000,000 worth of 
school bonds When the bond brokers failed to 
accept the issue the board determined to sell 
them to the general public 

At Minneapolis, Minn., ten new sectional school 
buildings will be erected at a cost of $50,000, pro 
viding housing facilities for 450 pupils. When 
these buildings are completed, full day sessions 
will be provided for at least 5,000 children who 
would otherwise attend school only a half day. 

Lima, O., the interest rate on $194,000 worth 
of school bonds voted on at the April primaries 
was raised from 5% per cent to 6 per cent, it be- 
ing found impossible to sell the bonds at the 
5 per cent rate 

County school superintendents of Indiana who 
favor the county unit system of public school 
control have encountered an obstacle in carrying 


Some township trustees, whose offices practical- 
ly would be abolished by the system, at least 
so far as schoo] control by trustees obtains, are 
reported to be opposing the county unit proposal. 

The superintendents face the inadvisability of 
doing anything to oppose the trustees when the 
legislature gets to work on ‘school legislation 
after the first of next year, because every county 
school superintendent in Indiana is to face an 
election next June. 

School trustees will meet in June, 1921, to 
elect a county superintendent and as one county 
superintendent has put it: “The county super- 
intendent who wishes to hold his job will be in 
a fine fix then if he has worked contrary. to the 
wishes of the trustees.” 

The State County Superintendents’ Association, 
at its annual meeting at Bloomington recently, 
went on record as favoring the county unit sys- 
tem. 

The attitude of the association is reported to 
have aroused the State Township Trustees’ As- 
sociation and the trustees’ association has ar- 
ranged for a secret session when it meets in 
Indianapolis October 18-20. 

The situation is causing some concern in circles 
wishing to stir up the Hoosier public to a realiza- 
tion that Indiana must have better schools, for 
it is feared that “this club over the heads of 
the county superintendents” may prevent their 
active participation in some of the educational 
propaganda work. 

Persons who favor the county unit system as- 
sert that township schools should be: controlled 
more by a school expert than by an ordinary 
township citizen active in polities. 

Under the county unit system it is proposed 
to create a county board of education somewhat 
similar to a city board of school commissioners 
and run the schools principally by an expert 
school superintendent with the support, and 
under the direction of a board, constituted of 
persons interested in education. 

One argument for the system is that township 
schools thus would be under a schoolmaw and 
not under a township trustee whose duties are 
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divided between the township schools, township 
roads, looking after the poor, settling live stock 
claims and the numerous other duties of a 
trustee. 


Efforts to establish vocational agricultural 
work in the rural schools of Wabash, Indiana, 
have been discontinued on account of insufficient 
money in one township and the refusal of Pur- 
due Universitiy authorities to approve the teach- 
ers selected in two other townships. 


Some time ago the officers and directors passed 
resolutions pointing out that rural children were 
leaving for cities as soon as they were out of 
school and recommended that agricultural work 
be made a part of the school work in this 
county, expecting that the work would be in- 
teresting enough to keep the pupils on the farm 
after their school work was ended. George 
Ogden, trustee of Pleasant township; Frank 
Truss of Waltz township, and L. D. Wright of 
Chester township, planned to start the classes in 
the schools this fall. Mr. Ogden was forced to 
drop his plans on account of insufficient school 
money, and the other trustees had to drop their 
plans when Purdue refused to approve the teach- 
ers chosen for the work by the trustees. 

L. N. Hines, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Indiana, has announced that a de- 
cided reduction will be made in the salary of the 
state director of vocational education when a suc- 
cessor is appointed for J. G. Collicott, reeently 
appointed superintendent of the Columbus, O., 
schools. The present salary is $6,000 a year. Mr. 
Hines said that at a conference recently it had 
been definitely decided to reduce the salary. He 
did not disclose the exact amount determined on 
but said that it would not be more than $5,000 a 
year, and probably less. The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, who is the head of the 
entire school system and appoints the vocational 
director, subject to the approval of the state 
board of education, receives a salary of $5,000 a 
year. It has been urged for some time that the 
salary of the vocational head should not exceed 
that of the superintendent. 

The announcement of Mr. Hines that the salary 
of the position has been lowered is expected to 
reduce the number of applicants for the director- 
ship. 
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Should fire break out in one of your schools today, a fire gets started in a building such as this, you can 
would the children be protected? Would the fire be held imagine how fireproof it is. It acts like a stove. 
to the point of origin, by fireproof walls, floors and ceil- Where the building is fireproof and metal doors and 
ings backed with doors and trim that will not burn? trim are used, a fire may start, but it CANNOT get be 
If we are going to protect the lives of the children, we yond its point of origin. The children in other parts of 
cannot take a chance against fire. Proof of this has been the building will be safe and even tho the fire may not be 
shown in the Collinwood and Masten Park school fires. put out, it will die for lack of food. 
Most schools are now built with fire protection in Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors and Interior Trim } 
view. The walls, floors and ceilings are fireproof. Lat- DO complete the fireproof school. They are also sani 
est methods are used, but when it comes to the doors, tary, artistic and afford the lowest upkeep costs obtain 
frames and other interior trim, wood is chosen. When able. Finish does not rub off, chip or crack. 
407 BUFFALO STREET JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 130 E. 15th Street Chicago Office: 19 So. LaSalle Street 
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C. W. Burton was appointed tnspector of 
buildings and grounds at a special meeting of 
the school board of Indianapolis the night of 
September 7. The appointment was made after 
an extended discussion of the duties of the of- 
fice. Two commissioners expressed their belief 
that a building inspector who is to have charge of 
$6,000,000 in new buildings that the school city 
plans, should be an engineer or contractor. 


INDIANA EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

A state-wide campaign in the interest of educa 
tion will be held in Indiana for ten days begin- 
ning Nov. 7. The decision to conduct the drive 
for better schools was reached at a conference of 
leading educators called by L. N. Hines, state 
superintendent of public instruction, which met 
in Indianapolis August 16. The object of the 
campaign is to arouse the citizens of the state 
to a realization that Indiana no longer leads in 
education as in the past. The recent Russell 
Sage Foundation report ranked Indiana seven 
teenth among the states in educational efficiency 
and leaders of the new drive are determined to 
take immediate steps to improve the rating of 
the state. Special legislation needed to improve 
the efficiency of the Indiana public school sys 
tem will be advocated thruout the state in the 
hope that the next session of the legislature will 
enact progressive school laws. The importance 
of the campaign was emphasized by Mr. Hines 
in an address opening the conference. 

“This group has been called together,” said 
Mr. Hines, “for the purpose of considering in an 
informal way the advisability of holding a state 
wide campaign for the betterment of Indiana 
schools sometime previous to the meeting of the 
Indiana legislature in January, 1921. Indiana 
according to very careful investigation, made r« 
cently by the Russell Sage Foundation stands 
seventeenth among the states as to the efficiency 
of its school system. We are not satisfied with 
that standing. We do not have any fault to find 
with the accuracy of the investigation nor with 
the justice of its conclusions. The point that 
concerns us most, as loyal Hoosiers, is to- get 
Indiana out of the seventeenth place. You have 
been invited here to consider ways and 
means of improving our rank as a state, educa- 
tionally. 





“Many things need yet to be done to our rural 
schools. The efficient and up-to-date rural school 
will help prevent the drift, from the rural dis- 
trict to the cities. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States the census will show 
that the majority of the people in the United 
States are in the cities. If people are to be held 
in the country they must have as good a chance 
to educate their children as they would have in 
the cities. As a consequence, we need to pay 
attention to the curriculum of the rural schools 
as well as to the closer supervision of the rural 
school work and the standardization of the rural 
school generally. There needs also to be a gen- 
eral building up of the rural community spirit. 
To all of these matters the people in the state 
of Indiana must address themselves in a very ef- 
fective and decisive fashion. We ask your help 
and of all the people in the state to give the 
rural child a fair chance in education.” 


New Hampshire’s School Needs. 

Awakened by the report made by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in which New Hampshire re- 
ceives a low rating, the Tribune of Providence, 
R. L., has dug out the recommendations made sev- 
eral years ago by the school authorities of the 
state, urging their fulfillment. They are the 
following: 

“For adequate support of public schools there 
is need of better methods of insuring sufficient 
school revenues in cities, and of some equaliza- 
tion of taxation among towns and cities to pro- 
mote equality of educational opportunity. 

1. “A five-year program for new construction 
in towns and cities, with a view of providing ade- 
quate accommodations for an increasing school 
population. 

2. “Higher standards of educational require- 
ments for age and employment certificates, and 
requiring all minors in employment to hold such 
certificates. 

3. “Fixing the 
more positively. 

4. “Legislative inquiry of school finance to in- 
sure sufficient revenue and equalize taxation and 
educational advantages among towns and cities 
5. “Legislative investigation of the observance 
or employment of school laws, and means to 
secure more uniform administration.” 


compulsory attendance ages 
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Would you blame the janitor ? 


HEY blamed the janitor because the little 
children were burned to death in the 
grammar school fire. 


All night before he had watched at the bed- 
side of his sick wife. Wasn’t it human that he 
should doze before the warm furnace for a few 
minutes? 


It is easy to blame the poor janitor, but who 
shall be blamed for the seven school fires that 
start every day in the year? The school fires 
that cost many lives and $4,000,000 a year? 


The way to make schools safe for children is 
to put safety beyond human failure — make it 
mechanical and automatic. 


A sprinkler system does just that. Acting on 
scientific laws as solid as the law of gravity, a 
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sprinkler system automatically puts water right 
on the heart of a fire when it is starting. 


A sprinkler system never sleeps. Never quits 
the job! It is there year in and year out—morn- 
ing and night—always and forever it watches. 


And when the fire starts the water starts. Make 
safety certain. Put a Grinnell Automatic 


Sprinkler System in your school. 


We have prepared a book which shows the danger 
of school fires. It is “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” 
If you are a wide-awake citizen, it will answer convin- 
cingly every question you ask about the Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler. If you are doubtful as to the need of 
such protection it is just the book to prove to you why 
this particular apparatus is not a fad but a safeguard, 
come to stay. It talks to you when you have time to 
listen. Write us today for your free copy. Address the 
Grinnell Company, Incorporated, 291 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. 


Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System — When the fire starts, the water starts 
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HE school building had been equipped with 
step fire escapes and an automatic alarm 
system. Drills had been carried on regular- 
ly, so frequently, in fact, that they had become 
monotonous. Still—— 
“ . , Fire broke out in the basement and gained so 
rapidly that the children were literally trapped. The step 
fire escapes proved to be a delusion and a snare. Children 
and teachers, too weak to go farther, dropped exhausted 
on the step fire escape and met a pitiful death—”’ 

The Kirker-Bender Spiral Slide Fire-Escape 
would have saved them all. There is no stum- 
bling nor falling. Everybody slides to safety. 
Safeguard the lives of those who entrust them- 
selves to you. Dow Wire and Iron Works, In 
corporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety, provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 























SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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he New Continental Scale 


—FEspecially Adapted 
for Rural Schools 


The New Continental Scale illustrated here, is especially adapted for rural 
schools where a portable scale is necessary. 
can be moved about conveniently from place to place, the well-known Conti- 


mental lever check preventing it from getting out of adjustment. 


This new Continental Scale is ideal for rural schools and is desirable because 


of its dependability for accuracy. 


than sufficient for 


and unfailing, vet 








CONTINENTAL 


3905-11 Langley Avenue 





It has sufficient capacity on the beam 
without using any loose weights to take in most school children. 
only one extra weight the capacity is increased to 210 Ibs., 
all ordinary weighing. 


strong and durable. 


Can be fitted with detachable measuring rod 39” to 78” 
and also auxiliary measuring rod 24” to 40” if desired. 


Ask your dealer or write direct 
for further particulars. 


Due to its size and weight it 


By using 
which is more 
Its mechanism is absolutely positive 


SCALE 





Model No. 526 


WORKS 


Chicago, Illinois. 








TEACHERS 


SALARIES 


NNUAL AAR = 


THE MORGANTOWN SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Morgantown, W. Va., has 
adopted a revised salary schedule for the teach 
ers in the school system. It is provided that 
new teachers shall be graduates of a high school 
and of a two-year normal and shall pre- 
sent certificates of health. Teachers now in the 
service are not required to meet the latter condi- 
tion. High school teachers must be graduates 
of a college or un:versity, with special training 
in the subject they are expected to teach. 

Teachers are divided into four groups, Class A, 
Class B, Class C and Class D. Inexperienced 
teachers in A will be given $90; teachers 
with one year’s experience, $95, and those with 

















school 


Class 


two years, $100. After two years, teachers may 
be promoted to Class B, or dismissed from the 
service. 


Inexperienced teachers in B will begin 
at $110; teachers with one year’s experience will 


Class 


receive $115; teachers with two years’ experi- 
ence will be paid $120, those with three years’ 
experience, $125, and those with four years’ ex- 


perience $130 

Class C teachers, with four years’ experience 
and one year in the first, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, will be paid $135. Teachers 
with two years’ experience in these grades will 


be paid $140, and those with six years’ experi 
ence, $145. 
Class D teachers will be composed of those 


with unusual training and experience who may 
be offered salaries in excess of those in 
B and C. 


Classes 


Class A High school teachers, without experi- 
ence, will begin at $150 per month; those with 
one year’s experience will receive $155; those 
with one year’s experience in high school will 
be paid $160 and those with two years’ experi- 
ence, $170. 

Class B teachers, with three years’ experience, 
will be paid $180 per month; those with four 
years, $190; those with five years, $200; those 
with six years, $210, and those with seven years, 
$220. 

Class C teachers will be placed upon the same 
conditions as those in Class A and Class B, but 
will be given $10 per month more than those in 
the latter classes. 

Class D, heads of will 


departments, receive 


$2,200 per year unless otherwise provided by 
the board. 

Class E, assistants in gymnastics, home eco- 
nomics and manual training, will be rated as 


seventh and eighth grade teachers, or as regular 
high school instructors, according to experience 
and training. 

One week sick leave is granted teachers each 
year, or a proportionate period of leave for less 
than nine months, without any loss of salary 
provided the illness is personal. Absence from 
duty for any other reason will result in a reduc- 
tion in salary, 

Principals of six, seven and eight-room build- 
ings will be paid a minimum of $1,500 and a 
maximum of $1,700; those in charge of larger 
elementary buildings will be given a maximum 
of $2,100, and those in charge of Junior High 
schools, $2,200. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


El Centro, Calif. The board of supervisors of 
Imperial county has adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for a minimum salary of $1,500 for every 
teacher in the county. 


The attorney general of Indiana has rendered 
an opinion that the new teachers’ minimum wage 
law does not apply to contracts with teachers 
made prior to the publication of the acts of the 
special session of the legislature. The special ses- 
sion acts will not be published until September 





15th, and by that time all teachers will have been 
employed for the school year. 

The attorney general points out that in cases 
where contracts have been negotiated before the 
minimum wage law goes into force, a new con- 
tract may be substituted after the act becomes 
effective if the contracting parties agree. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has passed 
over the acting mayor’s veto, the school payroll 
providing for benuses of $300 to teachers. The 
payroll will now go before the city controller, 
who is expected to refuse honoring it. Such re- 
fusal by the city authorities will carry the bonus 
question into the courts where it will be finally 
determined whether the board has a right to 
pay bonuses from the school funds. 


A schedule of salaries for rural teachers has 
been adopted by the county boards of Cerro 
Gordo county, la. The salary is graduated from 
$75 up, according to certificate experience, tenure 
of service in the school and summer term attend- 
ance. Under the new schedule teachers may re- 
ceive as high as $150 a month and a large num- 
ber will receive from $100 to $125 a month. 

The board of education at Utica, N. Y., has 
adopted a new salary schedule which gives every 
teacher an increase of $300 a year. All teachers 
with eight or more years’ experience will receive 
the new maximum salary, and those who have 
taught less than eight years will receive the new 
annual increase of $75 a year. 

Teachers at Dubuque, Ia., have been granted 
increases averaging from $300 to $400 a year, 
and based on a ten months’ school year. 

All teachers at Jeffersonville, Ind., have re- 
ceived increases of $25 a month, with salaries 
ranging from $100 to $150 a month. 

The schoo] committee at Providence, R. IL. has 
approved a new salary schedule giving increases 
to principals, assistant principals, heads of de- 
partments, teachers and janitors, which will 
mean an additional expense of $500,000. 

Teachers in the Fort Wayne, Ind., township 
have been given an increase which raises the 
salaries to $6.25 a day. The highest salaries here- 
tofore have been $5 a day. 

Green Bay, Wis., teachers have been given in- 
creases ranging from 34 to 44 per cent. Grade 
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One Room Into Many—Many Into One 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


(FOLD IN SECTIONS) 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Folding in sections, they automatically adjust themselves to floors out of level—they follow the floor. 





Offices in principal cities 


Pacific Coast Office 600 Metropolitan Bldg. 
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school teachers will be advanced 44 per cent and 
high school teachers 34 per cent, the minimum 
pay for grade teachers being $1,200 and for high 
school teachers $1,500. The total increase will be 
$50,370. 

All teachers at Binghamton, N. Y., have been 
given increases of $300 a year. The superin- 
tendent has been raised from $4,500 to $7,500. 

The county board of education of Bartholomew 
county, Indiana, has ruled that teachers who re- 
ceive salaries of less than $800 shall be paid the 
minimum fixed by the state law, regardless of the 
amount called for in the contract. Under the new 
state law, no teacher may receive less than $800 
for-a year’s service. 

Sioux City, Ia. The Teachers’ Club in a re- 
cent investigation of teachers’ living conditons, 
has discovered the fact that teachers are paying 
exorbitant rates for rooms, some paying as high 
as $45 a month for rooms worth about $15. It 
was pointed out that increases in room and 
board followed close on the heels of the increases 
in salary so that the teachers are at present no 
better off than before. 

The Teachers’ Club has undertaken a campaign 
to interest the women of the city in the welfare 
of the teachers, to the end that housewives who 
have rooms to rent will charge no more than a 
fair profit, and that those who have rooms and 
have never rented them, may be induced to make 
an exception for the teachers. 

St. Paul, Minn. The St. Paul Federation of 
Women Teachers has accepted the increases of 
$200 for the school year in the belief that the 
increase is the best that could be obtained with 
the present funds. Teachers who have reached 
the maximum salary and are not entitled to the 
automatic increase of $50 a year, will receive the 
actual increase of $150 under the schedule, just 
half the increase which had been requested. The 
increases include the automatic raises of $50 and 
are subject to a deduction of $50 for the two 
months’ vacation. 

Sacramento, Calif. The board has adopted a 
revised schedule of salaries, under which teach 
ers will receive average increases of $40 a month, 
depending on the experience and length of serv- 
ice of the individual teacher. 


Send tor Catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
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At Monroe, La., the board of education has 
approved an increase for teachers of both white 
and colored schools in excess of $10,000, which is 
almost 30 per cent. 

New York City school teachers are to be de- 
nied the increased pay due them in August un- 
der the Lockwood-Donohue law, due to a tem 
porary lack of funds. The inability of the city 
finance department to pay the increases has 
proven a still further embarrassment to the 
teachers because of the holding up of the entire 
payroll until the individual payments are reduced 
to the salary basis in effect previous to the new 
law. The monthly payroll of the schools amounts 
to more than $5,000,000. 

The United Township High School District of 
East Moline, Ill., has adopted a teachers’ salary 
schedule which provides for a minimum of $1,200 
as against $900 last year, and a maximum of 
$1,450 as against $1,080. 

The teachers of Norwalk, Conn., want a salary 
increase instead of a bonus, and threaten to 
strike if their demand is not granted. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


Los Angeles School Census Shows Growth. 

Thirteen thousand increase in county since 
last year’s report. 

An increase of 13,197 in the daily average at- 
tendance at the schools of the county is shown 
by comparison of the school census figures for 
1919 and 1920, filed with the board of supervisors 
by Mark Keppel, county superintendent ot 
schools. 

The detailed figures for each year are as fol 
lows: 

Average daily attendance, year ending June 30, 
1920, kindergarten, 7298; elementary, 
high school, 23,366. 

Average daily attendance, year ending June 
30, 1919, kindergarten, 6,891; elementary, 85,479; 
high school, 20,364. 


Times Have Changed. 

“The problem of schooling for children of the 
rural districts is a perplexing one,” says the 
Monson, Mass., correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican. “In the old days when a teacher 
was secured from the village or a neighboring 
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PARTITION FOLDED 


RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. 
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town and was boarded in the district for a nom 
inal sum; when the big boys worked summers on 
the farm and went to school winters; when the 
farmers broke out the roads after a snow storm, 
without waiting for instructions from the road 
commissioner; when all grades from the ‘a, b, ¢,’ 
to the ninth were represented; when the school- 
house was the community center, matters seemed 
to adjust themselves satisfactorily on the whole 
Now all is changed. Thruout the vacation 
Superintendent Brick has been on the sharp look 
out for teachers. 

“In the past, the superintendent could have 
his pick from a large number of applicants. Now 
teachers’ agencies have no rural teachers to 
recommend. Experienced teachers simply de 
cline to take these schools and inexperienced ones 
will not take them if they can secure others.” 


PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Rochdale, 
Worcester, Mass., has employed a dentist to look 
after the teeth of the school children. The sum 
of $300 has been invested in dental equipment 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Waltham, 
Mass., seeks the installation of a movie outfit in 
one of the schools. The investment involves 
$1,200 and $5 for each showing of pictures 

“No child should be permitted to leave school 
at a premature age, until his parents have been 
seen and urged not to spoil the future of their 
young people,” says the Newark, O., Advocate 
“For children, whose parents really need the 
money, more effort should be made to find profit 
able employment for them while they attend 
school. 

“If the children who have received work cer 
tificates, fail to make headway at school, it will be 
the duty of three special teachers to investigate 
the causes,” says Dr. Louis Nusbaum, associate 
superintendent of the Philadelphia schools. “We 
may be able to find that the children are work 
ing too hard, that they do work at home in addi 
tion to their paid labor, or that they are not 
having the proper time for recreation or evening 
occupation. In this way we will be able to bring 


the education, the work, and the home life of 
the child into harmony so that the child may re 
ceive the best possible benefit from all three.” 
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Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


Why the School Lunch Room? 


The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
children require food for growing. The fact. that the majority of school children are im- 


properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
installed lunch rooms. 











No child that is 


Cold lunches at 


The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
pay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
a five cent bowl of soup is an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. 
Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 


We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 
ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service includes the designing, 
complete outfitting and installation .of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. 


OTHER SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS WE 
HAVE FURNISHED 





Carter Harrison High School 
Mississippi Woman's College 
Moline High School 
Harrisburg High School 
Nicholas Senn High School 
Valparaiso University . 
Nebraska State Normal School 
Sam Houston Normal Institute 
South Dakota State College 
State Teachers’ College 
Millsap’s College 

Academy High School 

Sapulpa High School 

lowa State College " 
Muskegon Commercial College 


Lake View High School 








Chicago, Ill. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Moline, lil. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Peru, Neb. 
Huntsville, Texas 
Brookings, S. D. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Erie, Pa. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

. Ames, lowa 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. 


We have prepared several books and bulletins which 
These will be sent to you at your 
request. To avoid error kindly mention the books 
by number. 


will interest you. 


Y 10—Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
rants and Dining Rooms. 


Y151—Feeding the School Child. 
Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- 
try Schools. 


Y21—General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 
Supplies. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208 - 224 W. RANDOLPH ST. Pix CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Playgrounds— 
the Merry-go-round 


OES your playground include a 

Merry - go-round? Children 

vote the playground incomplete with- 
out one. 


The playground that has a Merry- 
go-round is always the most popular. 
And you can easily tell where that 
Merry-go-round is by the crowd of 
eager boys and girls clamoring for 
their turn to ride on it! 


The Merry-go-round is safe—for it 
is strongly and sturdily built to stay 
firm on the ground. No danger of up- 
setting! And riding on the Merry-go- 
round is good healthful exercise—it 
develops muscles. 


The Merry-go-round comes in two 
sizes—two seats and four seats. And 
the prices are remarkably reason- 
able. 


Write for particulars 


Woodstock Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
































Cold Air From Leaky 

Windows Eats Up Coal 

and Prevents Scientific 
Ventilation 


Leaky school house windows and doors not only 
waste from 20% to 40% of the coal burned, but they 
DEFEAT scientific ventilation—and endanger the health 
of the school children. 


Carbon-dioxide—the exhalation from the lungs—is 
a gas heavier than air. It sinks to the bottom of the 
room, forming a poisonous stratum for the seated children 
to breathe. 


Forced or induced draft ventilation is only fully ef- 
fective in expelling this poisonous gas when all the air 


in the room is warm. 


Mey 


Cloth Lined 
Metal 
Weather Strip 











Sectional View of Cloth Lined 
Weather Strip. 


Keeps cold air out and warm air in. 


It completely seals every window against cold air, 
dust and soot. 


Yet, the windows open and close easily—and they 
cannot rattle. 


Only Weather Strip that gives cloth-against-metal 
contact. 


Only strip that is fully self-adjusting to compensate 
for swelling and shrinking of wooden frames and sash. 


Only system that completely shuts out cold air at 
top, sides, and bottom of window and at joint between 
upper and lower sashes 


Equally effective for French windows, doors, hinged 
sash—for all openings. 

Two or three years’ coal-saving bill will pay the cost 
of the Athey equipment. After that you get 30% to 50% 
dividends for an indefinite number of years, as Athey 
Strips last as long as the building 


SEND FOR FULL ENGINEERING DATA. 


Athey Company 


Also makers of the famous Athey Perennial 
Accordion Pleated Window Shades. 


6045 W. 65th St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Illustration below shows one of the 
Asbesto-Crete School Houses. 
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Advantages of Asbesto-Crete 
School Houses 


Now, when school houses every- 
where are becoming over-crowded 
and additional buildings are needed, 
Asbesto-Crete type of school 
house is much in demand. 


; Asbesto-Crete 
Buildings 


We call attention particularly to the 
Asbesto-Crete two room school house 
which is much cheaper than an ordi- 
nary brick or stone structure, requires 
no repairs and is absolutely fire-proof. 

The plans have been approved by 
a many state boards and city authorities. 

Ambler Asbestos building products 
are specified in all Asbesto-Crete build- 


the 





ings. 





Write for further information 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 








HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Charlotte, N.C. The board has employed three 
school nurses for the next year, an increase of 
two over last year. It is planned to have all 
children at the beginnig of the term examined 
for defects of the eye, ear, nose and throat and 
for evidences of contagious disease 

South Hadley, Mass. An appropriation of $500 


has been made for medical inspection in the 
schools. 

Requirements for bubbling fountains, in which 
certain definite types are suggested, are con 


tained in the recent regulations of the Wisconsin 
state board of health. The state board has di 
rected that the line be sharply drawn between 
those which are unsafe and those which ar 
strictly sanitary in construction and use. It is 
pointed out that many of the fountains in gen 
eral use are so constructed as to bring the lips 
in contact with the fountain head. In other 
cases, the water becomes stagnant in the bubbler 
head, or the bowl retains water in such a way 
that the individual drinks from water furnished 
to others 

The board recommends as prime requisites in 
a fountain, a type ot bubbler which delivers the 
water at an angle of the user, sufficient pressure 
to maintain a good volume of water and a column 
high enough to keep the bulb covered 


Kewanee, Ill. A series of free dental clinics 
will be conducted in the high school building 
during the coming season. All of the local 


dentists have cooperated in the work which will 
be free to the schools. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The abandonment of two 
buildings and the remodeling and reorganization 
of eight others, have been ordered by the board 
of education as a result of a survey conducted 
last year by Dr. C. Lincoln Furbush. The survey 
revealed that ten buildings were dangerous to 
health because of overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions within the buildings 

To overcome the danger of overcrowding, it is 
planned to reduce the size of and to 


classes 


place some of the children on part-time. The 
total number of classes involved is 78, with an 
attendance of 3,200 children. Placing the chil 


dren on part-time leaves only 1,000 to be affected 


Dr. C. F. Kendall, district health officer for 
York and Cumberland counties, has recommended 
that the city of Biddeford, Me., immediately ap- 
point a school physician and nurse in order that 
a modern system of inspection of school children 
may be maintained under the direction of the 
school board. 

Systematic movements on the part of schools 
and hospitals in Sanford, Me., have been started, 
to help underweight and defective children at- 
tain better physical form. Parents are urged to 
have their children weighed frequently and sent 
to classes where they can be shown how to im- 
prove their condition. 

The dental clinic at Newburyport, Mass., has 
been reopened for the school year. All parents 
were requested to see that the children make ap 
pointments for dental work. 

Mr. John D. Cassell, superintendent of build- 
ings of the Philadelphia board of education, has 
issued a report on the survey of the school 
buildings. The report shows that 35 of the 345 
buildings are unfit for use, twenty grammar 
schools are affected by dry rot and 20 per cent 
are out of date and do not meet the require- 
ments of the law in lighting, corridor space and 
provision for exits. 

The condition, in the opinion of Mr. Cassell, 
is due partly to the fact that the school system 
was founded more than one hundred years ago 
and some of the buildings are almost as old as 
the school system. The Keystone building. now 
occupied as an administration building, was erect- 
ed: 53 years ago. There is a need for a large 
building fund with which to provide better and 
more adequate buildings so that it will not be 
necessary to continue the use of these antiquated 
structures. It would cost $30,000,000 to make 
all the school buildings fireproof. 

Fifty children, physically unfit for regular 
school work, have been registered in the Michael 
Angelo and Buena Vista open window rooms 
conducted by the San Francisco Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The school department has fitted the rooms 
with shower’ baths and the society provides hot 
luncheons for the children. All of last year’s 
children have been returned to their regular 
schools and as soon as any child improves suffi 





ciently to carry on the regular school work and 
stand the ordinary school routine he is trans- 
ferred. 

Special teachers are provided for these open 
window schools and only such work as a child 
can do without injury to his health is given. 
When a child becomes too ill to do even this 
work the association sends him to Hill Farm for 
recuperation. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Philadelphia schools opened with 250,000 
pupils. Single sessions were held until Septem- 
ber 15th, after which the regular two sessions 
went into force. 

Miss Loraine Wooster, state superintendent, re- 
ports that Kansas has a surplus of teachers. 

At Bellows Falls, Vt., the citizens voted against 
the one session plan for the high schools. 

Boston opened the fall term with 112,000 pupils 
and with a complete set of teachers. The short- 
age of buildings will be met by portable schools. 

Sidelights in connection with operation of the 
public school system, show the following: 

It takes 86,400 pen points, 57,600 pen holders 
and 1,700 gallons of ink each year to teach the 
future citizens of San Francisco to write. Pupils 
in the upper grades use 72,000 lead pencils during 
this period, while the little tots “get-by” with a 
paltry 14,400 big, fat pencils, which are easy to 
grip. 

Writing sums, diagrams and the like on school 
blackboards necessitates 12,500 boxes of chalk, 
each box containing 144 sticks, while 1,250 
erasers are worn out each school year in wiping 


out the laboriously inscribed “examples” and 
sentences. 
The Boston finance commission has asked 


Mayor Peters to conduct an investigation of the 
business affairs of the public school system and 
to make the results public. The request follows 
a report of the finance commission on the pur- 
chase of school pianos from a Boston firm thru 
the offices of John A. O'Shea, director of music. 
The charge includes statements to the effect that 
the school board believes in retaining unfit per- 
sons in the school system, believes in shielding 
persons charged with offenses and has violated 
its obvious duty. 



















The building needs of the schools of Dallas, 
Tex., will be met during the coming year thru 
the proceeds of a bond sale made after the board 
had voted $1,500,000 for building purposes. The 
bond sale will bring a total of about $1,350,000 
after expenses of the issue are paid. 


Newport News, Va. The school system will 
operate this year on an appropriation of $220,000, 
which is the largest ever provided for school 
purposes in the history of the city. In addition 
to the city appropriation, there will be a state 
appropriation of approximately $36,000. 

The proceeds of a bond issue amounting to 
more than $400,000 will be used to erect a num 
ber of new elementary schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The city authorities hav: 
been compelled to reduce the amount of appropri 
ations to the several depariments by approxi 
mately $2,000,000 in order to meet all necessary 
needs. The school and park boards will receive 
$11,117,500, or about $1,500,000 less than the 
total request of these departments. The board of 
education had asked for $600,000 more than the 
maximum rate provided, according to the city 
statistician, and the figures do not include perma 
nent improvements such as new schools, but only 
general expenses which make up the bulk of the 
budget request. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
asked for $44,075,327 for new buildings, play 
grounds and other improvements during the year 
1921. Twenty new schools are provided for, of 
which two will be in Manhattan, six in the 
Bronx, ten in Brooklyn and two in Queens 
Borough. It is planned to remodel and adapt a 
college building and a church building to schoo!) 
purposes. 

Cedar Rapids, Ila. The janitors have asked the 
board for an increase in pay of 20 per cent over 
their last year’s salary. The increase is demand 
ed because of the inability to meet the cost of 
living and the long hours which must be spent in 
school work. 

The New York City schools recorded during 
the past summer the largest enrollment in vaca 
tion opportunity classes since this type of classes 
has been established. In the high schools, nearly 
two thousand were enrolled for making up back 
work or taking advanced courses. A large num 
ber of girls took positions as waitresses at Ocean 
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) YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 





Grove under the supervision of the board of ed 
ucation. The girls enjoyed courses in domestic 
science and physical culture. 

One of the busiest places in the city today is 
the old Lowell High school at 1520 Sutter street, 
where the board of education keeps supplies. 
Requisitions from teachers in the various schools 
come here and are filled in accordance with a 
carefully worked out system. During the last 
school year, according to Frank Conklin, who is 
in charge of all supplies, but one error was made 
in filling 5,000 orders. 

Requisitions for school supplies of whatsoever 
character first come to the attention of Miss S. 
J. Jones, the chairman of the supplies committee, 
whose duty it is to see that no school gets more 
than its fair allotment. Nothing leaves the 
storehouse except upon requisition. In addition 
to ordinary supplies, the storehouse also keeps 
on hand the necessary brooms, mops, dusters, 
curtains, clocks and other educational adjuncts. 

The Indiana State Board of* Education has 
adopted a rule providing that late entrance in 
teacher training courses in teacher training 
schools shall be counted as an absence. Late 
entrance is to be excused only when made neces 
sary by late closing of a school term where the 
entrant has been teaching. Students may not be 
absent more than ten days, the absence to be due 
only to late entrance or illness. 

The State Insurance Commission of Maine re- 
cently held a hearing on the appeal of the San- 
ford school board to be released from an order 
of the local fire inspector requiring janitors to 
he present in school buildings while children are 
in attendance. The school board refused to com- 
ply with the order of the local authorities and 
appealed to the state commissioner for relief. 

In defending his action, the local inspector 
argued that the fire fighting apparatus cannot be 
operated by women teachers. 

The school officials of Howard County, Ind., 
have postponed the construction of four modern 
schools until business conditions have become 
more stable The action became necessary be 
cause of such factors as prices of materials, labor 
supply and the condition of the money market 

Mr. John Oglesbee, for 17 years superintendent 
of buildings of the board of education at Piqua, 
O., died in May. 
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The results of the dental examination work 
among the school children of Worcester, Mass., 
have proven a great success. There are no chil- 
dren in these schools now with teeth uncared for. 
Great improvement in the physical condition, 
and aptitude and attention to studies, by the 
children have been noted by parents and teachers. 


MR. BLAIR APPOINTED. 

Mr. John J. Blair of Wilmington, N. C., has 
been appointed as supervisor of the erection of 
all new public school buildings in the state of 
North Carolina. 

In his new position, Mr. Blair will spend his 
full time in aiding counties, cities, towns and 
school districts in providing plans for modern 
school buildings. The service will be furnished 
free of charge to any community intending to 
erect a new school building. He will also have 
charge of the inspection of the school buildings 
in order to secure the erection of a better type 
of schools. 

The new department has for its purpose the 
provision of better types of school buildings, to 
give aid and counsel in selecting school sites, in 
beautifying school grounds and in securing more 
attractive schoolrooms. 


MR. COLLICOTT TO COLUMBUS. 

Jacob G. Collicott, director of vocational educa- 
tion under the Indiana state board of education, 
was elected August 16 superintendent of the 
Columbus, O., public schools. Mr. Collicott has 
been in public school work in Indianapolis since 
1912, when he came from Tacoma, Washington, 
to accept the position of superintendent of the 
public schools 

He is a native of Greensburg, Ind., and was 
principal of the Evansville, Ind., high school 
until 1907, when he became principal of Stadiam 
high school in Tacoma. In 1917 he was chosen 
director of vocational education, under the state 
board of education and has held the position un- 
til the present time. Mr. Collicott has been 
identified with movements for improving and 
enlarging the field of education in Indiana since 
he came in 1912 When a state vocational 
education law passed by the legislature in 1917, 
his unique position as leader in the movemen, 
for vocational education caused him to be elect 
ed to the position of state director in the work 
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Three gallons instead of seven 


HE Clow Madden patent 

closed tank automatic closet 
requires but three gallons of 
water to flush, while the gravity 
type requires seven gallons or 
more than twice as much. 


The satisfactory service that 
Clow Madden patent closed tank 
water closets are giving in schools 
throughout the country is due to 
their reliability and their econ- 
omy of operation and upkeep. 


Many users have found that 
Clow Automatic upkeep costs 
figure in cents rather than in dol- 
lars. 





Your architect or contractor 
knows about Clow Automaties. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 
. New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


San Francisco Philadelphia 
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R. U. V. Sterilization at 
The Carroll Club, New York 


HE CARROLL CLUB, 120 Madison Ave., 

New York, is one of the leading girls’ 
clubs of the city. Its beautiful swimming pool 
(illustrated above) is perfectly and continu- 
ously protected by R. U. V. (Ultra Violet 
Ray) Sterilization. 


TIT 


The purification of water for swimming pools by 
R. U. V. Sterilization is the most efficient known to 
science. Economical and automatic in operation— 
requiring no technical supervision or adjustment after 
installation. Employs no chemicals. Does not 
change taste, color or temperature of water. 


The experience and recommendations of our ex- 
pert Sanitary Engineers are at your service in de 
signing modern sanitary swimming pools. id 
dress partment “L", for full information. 
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A Model Installation rie 


sw ; “SS CY 
MN APPARATUS 
Our Catalog ‘‘L’’ will be sent on 


request. It’s an edition de luxe— 
128 pages—profusely illustrated— 


eee | 
MEDART 
| 

| 


embodies complete pl ins and sug- 
gestions for Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Playground and 
Locker Room Equipment -— to- 
gether with a mass of data com- 
piled by us during our 45 years’ 
experience. Writs us on your 
letterhead 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


SHOWERS 


WITH THE 
INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


(Patented) 
SAFETY 


EFFICIENCY iia 
ECONOMY i i 2 eee 


EVERLASTING 


ANTI-SCALD- 
ING 


Simplicity and ease 
of accessibility for The valve seats are 
repairs when nec- renewable and easily 
essary—which are replaced. 


°F . ‘ , 
seldom. Showers furnished 


for all require- 

The Only Tool | ments. Concealed 

Required or exposed type 
Is | mixer, 

A SCREW- 

DRIVER 














Shower heads are 
cast brass. 


N. R. 150 
Economy Shower, made of %” galvanized pipe, rough 
brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head. Price, $32.00 


Piping not included. 


Suggest finishing with white enamel paint or aluminum 
bronze after installing. 


BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION 
Write for Bulletin 8S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 
100 SECOND STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 10 
YOUR FIRST AID CQUIPMENT 
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COUNTY UNIT OF ADMINISTRATION. 
The Number of States with the County Unit 
Increasing. 

Twenty states now have the cpounty-unit sys- 
tem of iocal school administration, according to 
data collected by the United States Bureau of 
Education. In two others the adoption of the 
county system is made optional with the several 
counties, and in three others some elements of 
the system have made their appearance. The fol- 

lowing classification is made in the bureau: 

County unit, strong form—Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia (four counties), Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Utah. 

County unit, weaker form—Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Georgia (except in four counties), 
Mississippi, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia 
and Washington. 

County unit, optional—Montana and Nebraska 
(otherwise district system). 

Township unit—Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia. 

Part of state district system, part township 
Iowa, Michigan and South Dakota. 

District unit—Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

In the states classified as having the county 
unit in “weaker form,” the system is in reality 
a combination of the county and district systems; 
and in states having the “strong form,” the dis- 
trict is in most cases left with some functions. 
Iowa, Oregon and Wisconsin have made begin- 
nings with the county system. In this classifica- 
tion, West Virginia is placed under the head of 
township unit. As a matter of fact, the unit of 
administration in that state is the “magisterial 
district,” which is similar in area to the “town” 
in New England or the township in Pennsylvania 
and other states having like units with irregular 
boundaries 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 
Dr. Abram Simon, president of the board of 
education at Washington, D. C., has adopted a 
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The Chart is 27 x 44 inches, lithographed in ten colors on heavy board. 





policy of fair play in the appointment of 
teachers. The new plan which eliminated favorit- 
ism and undue influence, is as follows: 

Each teacher must be eligible for the position 
and must have a high school education and two 
years’ training. The teacher must also pass the 
competitive examination with a grade of at least 
70 per cent. In taking examinations, all teachers 
are numbered and appointments are made by 
number instead of by name. In the case of the 
high school teacher the method of appointment is 
identical but the qualifications are necessarily 
higher. 

Lowell, Mass. The board has passed a rule 
providing that each child entering the elementary 
schools must be five years and three months 
old. The new age regulation is a result of the 
intention of the board to establish the junior 
high school this fall. 

ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF PARENT. 
TEACHER CLUBS 
Concluded from Page 54) 

Organization once completed and in opera- 
tion the activities of the association will form 
the next problem for solution. This is a splen- 
did chance for astute leaders in school or out, 
to assert helpful influence and suggestion. The 
earlier meetings will be more or less forma! and 
ean be filled with entertaining features, as 
music, lectures, lantern talks, ete. These will 
serve as means of advertisement and can be 
made of real value. It need scarcely be said, 
however, that the great result of these early 
meetings will be the social commingling, the 
meeting of parent with parent, and with teacher, 
in short the socialization of the club. 


The club can later take up more extended and 
more useful work. The committee can secure 
the help of experts in lines of interest to the 
community. Few localities lack men and 
women well worth hearing, that will not donate 





Folds for car- 
The back of the Chart contains full First Aid instruction in black and white. 








FREE 


to any school that is now 
giving attention to instruc- 
tion in first aid and which 
is’ equipped with first aid 
material. 

This handsome chart will be 
given with our compliments to 
any Superintendent or Princi- 
pal who writes us about the 
work that is being done in this 
important subject. 





The Chart as shown in the 1il- 
lustration is an education in it- 
self and will hold student-inter- 
est when they tire of pondering 
over books. 


To schools that do not have 
first aid equipment a chart will 
be given with each purchase of 
Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet, 
No. 1. 








A complete working guide for first aid 
instruction 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





an evening to such work as this. The line of 
appeal is almost limitless. Lectures on hygiene, 
on sanitation, on practical gardening are il- 
lustrations of what can be expected. A splendid 
part of such evenings is the informal discus- 
sion of the talk given. The community itself 
offers the club’s best problems. The school and 
its work, the home and its relation to education, 
local improvements, are all suggestive of work- 
ing material. The actual abatement of nuis- 
ances about home, school and town, and the sub- 
stitution of sane improvements is not too much 
to be undertaken. 

The usual tentative organization is made for 
one year. In order to insure the life of the 
club and a continuance of its usefulness, a con- 
stitution should be regularly made and adopted 
before the end of the year. This can be made 
very simple and brief. The essentials that are 
to be provided for are (1) name, (2) object, (3) 
membership, (4) officers and their election, (5) 
committees, (6) date and time of meetings, (7) 
programs, and (8) provision for amendment. 
The earlier such a constitution is in operation, 
the better for the club. The system introduced 
by it will prove helpful. This idea can be en- 
larged so as to include membership cards, pro- 
gram cards, and other aids that will suggest 
themselves to a live association. 

With these general ideas for a guide, any 
progressive person or committee can create a 
teachers-parents club in any community. The 
club once created will easily become self-op- 
erative and self-supporting. Its good from a 
social estimate is immeasurably great. Its 
benefits to the community, in a practical way 
can be seen in any neighborhood that such a 
club exists in. 
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Books on Heating and Ventilating. 
65. @.—Please furnish me with a list of books 
available on heating and ventilation, also price 
of each.—R. P. R. 


Heating in General. 

A.—Allen's Notes on Heating and Ventilation, 
$2.50, Domestic Engineering, Chicago; Cyclo 
pedia of Heating, Plumbing and Sanitation, 
$12.80, American School of Correspondence, Chi 
cago; Harrison's Applied Heating and Ventila 
tion, $10.00, Heating and Ventilation School, 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Heating and Ven- 
tilation, $1.50, American School of Correspond- 
ence, Chicago; Johnson's Practical Instructor on 
Operating Heating Plants, $0.50, J. W. Johnson, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Schumann's Manual of Heat- 
ing and Ventilation in Its Practical Applica 
tion, $1.50, D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, N. 
Y.; Barker's Theory and Practice of Heating and 
Ventilation, $8.00, D. Van Nostrand, New York, 
N. Y.; Carpenter's Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings, $3.50, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
N. Y.; Report of the Chicago Commission on 
Ventilation, 1915, 25 cents, Chicago Commission 
on Ventilation, Chicago; Fuller's Designing 
Heating and Ventilating Systems, $2.00, David 
Williams Co., New York, N. Y.; Greene's Ele- 
ments of Heating and Ventilation, $2.50, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y.; Harding's and 
Willard’s Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, 
$4.00, John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y.; 
Hoffman's and Raber's Handbook for Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, $3.50, McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Hubbard's Heating and Venti 
lation, $1.50, American Technical Society, Chi- 
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LITY- SERVICE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SINCE 1880 
GUARANTEED 
CATALOG “A” 
Smith-Hughes schools enlarged 
Hughes requirements. 


Catalog “B” 
Catalog 4, ‘big 
Catalog “G” [Laboratory 


Special Lists 
Xlanuals—In Agriculture, 
Catalog “5B” 


Send for Catalog and Order Now 


leather, etc., 


ASK FOR COPY OF ANY OF OUR CATALOGS—GIVING 
YOUR OFFICIAL POSITION AND NAME OF SCHOOL 


MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS O| 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


cago: Kimball's Ventilation and Public Health, 
$0.25, American Academy of Medicine, 
Pa 


Easton, 


School Heating and Ventilation. 

ate Bechantcal Equipment of School Build 
ings, $2.50, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee; 
High } Seve Buildings, Vol. II, $4.50, Bruce Pub 
lishing Co., Milwaukee; Cook's Schoolhouse 
Sanitation, Bulletin No. 21, 1915, 10 cents, U. S 
Bureau of Education; Ventilation Laws of the 
U. 8., $1.00, Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 
New York, N. Y.; Sturtevant’s Heating and Ven 
tilation, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston Mass.; 
Gerhard’s Sanitation of Public Buildings, $1.50, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y.; Rules 
of the Minnesota State Department of tree 
tion Relating to School Buildings, Bulletin No 
56, 1918, S. A. Challman, State De cope of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn.; Dresslar’s School 
Hygiene, Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Barry's Hygiene of the Schoolroom, Silver, Bur 
dett Co., New York; School Buildings and 
Grounds, 1917, University of State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y.; Shaw's School Hygien Macmil 
lan Co., New York; Smith's Short Course for 
Janitor-Engineers, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau 
kee; Mills’'s American School Building Standards 
(1915), Franklin Educational Publishing Co., 
Columbus, O. 


SWEEPING COMPOUND. 

69. Q:—Will you please send instructions for 
making our own sweeping compound?—H. L. H 

A:—There are several patented compounds for 
sweeping. They are largely composed of sawdust 
and silicious material, together with some bond 
ing medium, such as rosin, oil or tar. Bran and 
sand are also usual ingredients. The followitmg 
is perhaps as good a formula as any. Melt 2 oz 
of paraffine wax in 2 qt. of paraffine oil, over a 
water bath; then add 6 oz. of coarse salt, 5 Ibs. 
of sea sand, 10 lbs. of sawdust, and finally add 1 
oz. Of oil of eucalyptus. It is impossible to see 
what the oil of eucalyptus is added for, except 
possibly to give a clean smell. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 
Mr. Evan J. Lewis of Scranton, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Carbon 


(190 pages. ) 


Chemicals, Minerals and Soils. 


State Lists—For almost any state’s requirements 


lor all commonly used texts. 


General School Supplies for 


facturer a chance to provide help, 
in time toSERVE YOU 


SEND FOR CATALOG—Buy direct from Manufacturer for service and highest quality. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is receiving an ever increasing amount of attention and OUR CATALOGS show 


many designs of particularly vocational value—including many new designs as well as popular and proven forms. 


(UNH 

A MARK OF SERVICE = 
\gricultural Apparatus and Supplies particularly for = 
and revised in order to meet Smith = 

OTHER CATALOGS = 
Biological Apparatus and Supplies = 
\pparatus and Supplies = 
Physics and Physical Geography. > 
Schools = 

for Later Delivery. Give the manu : 

material, paper, parchment, plates, & 


UADALAENL ELLA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


dale, to succeed Mr. W. C. Greenwalt. Mr. Green- 
walt has gone to Olean, N. Y 

Mr. J. W. Browning of Belvidere, Ill., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at James- 
town, N. D. 

Mr. W. C. Arterbury of Fairfield, Wash., has 
accepted the superintendency at Hillyard 

Mr. W. L. Brooker has been elected superin- 
endent of schools at Asheville, N. C. 

Dr. Ellsworth Lowry, principal of the Winona 
Minn., Normal school, has been named as dis 
trict superintendent of schools of Indianapolis, 
in charge of normal school activities. Mr. Lowry 
is a gradaute of the Indiana Normal school and 
has received degrces from Columbia University 
and from the University of Minnesota. 

Supt. C. B. Ijams of Jackson, Tenn., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. Amos Henry has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Jeffersonville, Ky. 

Mr. G. M. Crutsinger of Victoria, Tex., has ac- 
cepted a professorship in the North Texas Normal 
school at Denton. 

John W. Casto has started his third year as 
superintendent of the United Township high 
school district of East Moline, Illinois. He has 
more than doubled his equipment, enrollment, 
faculty and departments during the first two 
years. In addition to his schoo! duties, he serves 
a wide variety of community interests. 

Superintendent Hunt of the Norfolk, Va., 
schools has been granted an increase in salary 
of $275 a month, which excludes maintenance 
of an automobile. The enrollment for last year 
was 9,200 of which 6,523 were white and 3,677 
colored pupils. The teaching force numbered 
229. 

Mr. Byron H. Somers has been elected presi- 
dent and Mr. E. W. Cook, secretary, of the school 
board at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Clayton L. Erwin of Barton, Vt., has been 
elected to the superintendency in Rockingham 
and Westminster. 

Mr. C. C. Hitchcock of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been made superintendent of schools at St 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Supt. John C. Gray of Chicopee, Mass., has 
resigned after a service of twenty years 
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in the deower Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers on 
account of sturdy construction, superior design and 
beautiful finish. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and De Kalb Streets 
St. Louis, U. S. A 
































~ TRADE MARK 


cl Makes Concrete Foors 
Dustproof # Wear proof 
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Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Hackensack High School, Frank Eurich, Architeet 


he fresh, pure air delivered by the Peerless 
System is not only heated to the proper tempera 
ture, but by being passed over a body of water in Lapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
each Unit is humidified to a suitable condition for granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


breathing. ‘This assures a supply of uniformly good e J 
quality air which is not possible if untreated air is | faust flush Lt on: 
brought into school rooms, particularly if the school 

is located in a congested or dusty district. Unless Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 


may completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount of 


. is the pores with a crystalline material. 
pure air the result of their work is found to be far 


. ae ime This treatment makes the floors in the toilet rooms 
below standard. Not only are their assimilating 


non-absorbent, and so easily washed and without 
odor. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 


faculties depreciated, but increased liability to ac 
tual physical ills become a menace Lassitude, 


sluggishness, and headaches are the more common 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
indications of poor and insufficient ventilation. literature. Dept. 22. 


Wis ata ica kala L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
rv , 264 Pearl Street, New York 
PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 
521 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
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A New Building?r 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depend: 


| First--The health of pupils and teachers. 

, Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
| Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is compiete and adequate without automatic 
temperature regulation. The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


Milwaukee, -:- Wisconsin 
(Offices in all large cities) 











DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 





| “ | Watrous Gravity Liquid 
Me. can | Soap System 





The lavatory, where baby hands come in 
R dl -§ common contact with a bar of dirty soap, is 
un e pence the breeding ground of children’s diseases 
“Vertico-Slant’’ Make it sanitary with a Watrous System 
which gives each child clean, pure soap 
. . . | 
Drinking Fountains Its cheaper to operate, too. Can be in 
stalled without disturbing present plumbing 
, One central easy-to-fill container serves any 
Write for a copy of our new 70 page number of bowls. No moving parts to get 
catalogue. It illustrates our “Vertico- ATROY out of order 
Slant” Drinking Fountains in detail. ricaas S Rehanis everywhere aré installing Wa 
anes S trous Systems Let us send you our illus 
5 trated catalog 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY | 
52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 
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America’s premier school scale, of special design and sturdy construc- 
tion to endure the strenuous usage of the school room, with no loose 
weights and delicate adjustments. Beautifully finished in silver-gray 
or snow-white permanent enamel with heavily nickeled trim, Capacity, 
300 Ibs., graduated in 4 Ibs. Height, 58 inches. Floor space, 13 x24 
inches. Platform, 10% x 13% inches. 


Time Tested 
ACCURACY 


Made by the Chicago Scale Company, 
America’s pioneer scale builders, known 
for their reliable weighing machines since 
1863, the De Luxe School Scale has estab- 
lished a record for accuracy which stands 
unparalleled in the history of our educa- 
tional institutions. Three score years of 
test have demonstrated conclusively to 
leading school men the country over that 
De Luxe stands for the utmost in accuracy 
and dependable service. 


A MASTER SCALE and measuring machine, 
4 Xdesigned and built by experts who for 
years made a careful study of school require- 
ments, the De Luxe School Scale is a distinct 
achievement in scale engineering. So positive 
is the reliability and accuracy of the De Luxe 
that today it is accepted as standard equipment 
in America’s most modern schools, hospitals 
and public institutions. 


De Luxe quality is 4vown—its performance 
during years of service have proven it. And 
today every De Luxe bears the unqualified 
guarantee of its pioneer manufacturers. 


Details of the De Luxe School Scale will 
interest every Superintendent, Principal, 
Trustee and Teacher. Let us send complete 
information—there is no obligation. 


> > > 


Of particular importance to the school world 
is the improved full-capacity measuring device, 
an exclusive feature of the De Luxe. Marked 
in legible, easy-reading, Y-inch graduations 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, the 
De Luxe will accurately and quickly measure 
the smallest child or tallest adult--a feature 
heretofore impossible with the old-fashioned 
measuring-rods. 


hicago \eale 0, 
SON. IS & Go: 


Grand Crossing) CHICAGO 








SCHOOL LUNE SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 
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Double Hinged 
Oak or Mohogan 
Finished Seat — 


Perfection Vitreous 
China Bowl — 





Floor anew = 
Acid Preofed Drop Tubo—y 
<—/6—» an Hole 










*— Drain Valve Opening a” 
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CHEMICAL TOILET 

















Specify Equipment 
Which Safeguards 
Health 


O the specifications for that new school- 
call for the latest and safest toilet 
facilities for the children of your communi- 
Far more important than the flag-pole 
or even the athletic field are the sanitary 
indoor toilet rooms which protect the health 
and morals of the girls and boys. 


| ERFECTION Chemical Toilets and Per- 
| fection Septic Systems provide rural dis- 

tricts with the same comforts and the same 
| safe sanitation enjoyed by urban schools. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 








CORPORATION 








Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Prof. Zenos E. Scott, newly elected superintend- 


ent of city schools, arrived in Louisville, Ky., 
from Trenton last week and immediately 
assumed the duties of his office. Mr. Scott is 


one of three brothers in adjoining counties who 
are school superintendents. 

Mr. Jacob G. Collicott, State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Education in Indiana, has become gen- 
eral manager of the Columbus schools. 

Mr. Collicott is a native of Indiana and re- 
ceived his earlier education and his professional 
training in the Hoosier state. He began his 
teaching career as principal of schools at Alex- 
andria, Ind., and served in several cities of the 
state. In 1904 he became principal of the high 
school at Tacoma, and his success as a leader led 
to his election in 1907 to the city superintend- 
enecy. In 1912 the board of school commissicners 
at Indianapolis elected him superintendent. He 
continued in this office until 1917, when he re 
signed and accepted the office of director of vo- 
cational education. 

The Omaha board of education has re-elected 
Superintendent J. H. Beyeridge for a term of 
three years, fixing his salary at $10,000. Last 
year the board raised his salary from $6,000 to 
$7,500. During the past three years Mr. Beve 
ridge secured a school bond issue of $1,000,000 in 
1918 and a $5,000,000 bond issue in 1919. 


Mr. Wm. C. McGinness of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Revere, Mass., to succeed G. E. Bemis, resigned. 

Mr. H. H. Van Fleet of Great Bend, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Monte 
Vista, Colo. In his new position, Mr. Van Fleet 
will work for two boards, a consolidated district 
board and a county high school board. The for- 
mer has completed a modern junior high school, 
and the county will build a $250,000 senior high 
school. 


Mr. S. K. Clark, formerly assistant state super- 
intendent of schools of South Dakota, has become 


city superintendent of schools at Waubay . 

Prof. Chas. C. 
city schools of Morristown, East Tenn., has been 
recently appointed a member of the state board 
of education by Gov. Roberts 

Miss Theda Gildermeister of the Minnesota 
State Normal College, has been appointed as dis 
trict superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Miss Gildermeister will have special charge 
of the city normal school. 

Mr. Clifton Wilkinson of 
appointed 
Mo. 


Aurora, Mo., has been 
superintendent of schools at Nevada, 


Supt. T. M. Pearson has been re-elected at 
Marked Tree, Ark., at a salary of $2,400. Supt 
Pearson enters upon his fifth year at Marked 
Tree. 


R. G. Jones, Cleveland’s new superintendent of 
schools made his first public bow by saying “the 
humanitarian side of the schools will be my first 
concern.” 

Supt. Jesse H. Newlon goes from Lincoln, 
Nebr., to Denver, Colo. He had a contract with 
the Lincoln board for three years at a salary of 
$5,500, $6,000 and $6,500. Denver offered $8,000, 
$9,000 and $10,000. The Lincoln board released 
Newlon. 

Mr. F. T. Vasey of Mason City, Ia., 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Minn. 

Dr. C. C. Kohl, formerly head of the teacher 
training school at Toledo, O., has been appointed 
head of the history department in the state 
normal school, Bowling Green, O 

Superintendent M. K. Weber of the Asheville, 
Tenn., schools has resigned to take another posi- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. 
elected 
Mont. 

Dr. Henry S. West 
tendent of schools at Baltimore, Md 

Mr. Roscoe C. Hill, superintendent of 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., for the last five years, 
has resigned to take up his new duties as prin 
cipal of the East Denver high school. 

Miss Lida Lee Tall of Columbia 


has been 
Virginia 


has been 
Chinook, 


Elmer of Turner, Mont., 
superintendent of schools at 
has been elected superin 


schools 


University, 


Sherrod, superintendent of the 


New York City, and formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Baltimore county schools, has been 
appointed principal of the Maryland State Normal 
school, Towson. 

Prof. Frederick A. Nims of Tucson, Ariz., has 
been elected supervising principal of the public 
schools at Haddonfield, N. J., to succeed Mr. A 
D. Hanson who resigned last spring. 

Westfield, Mass., has re-elected Supt. Chester 
D. Stiles and has increased his salary to $3,200. 

Supt. John F. Gannon has been re-elected as 
head of the schools of Pittsfield, Mass., at a 
salary of $5,000. 

Mr. Clarence H. Dempsey of Haverhill, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Mil 
ton, at a salary of $4,800. 

Mr. Milo B. Hillegas, state commissioner of 
education for Vermont since 1916, has resigned to 
accept a position in Columbia University. 

Mr. Lyman B. Allen of the faculty. of the state 
normal school, Salem, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a principalship at Framingham. 

Mr. H. R. McVay has been elected superi,tend- 
ent of schools at Marion, O., to succeed Henry A. 
Hartman. Mr. Hartman has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy at Sidney. 

Mr. D. E. Weidman of Montrose, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley has been elected district 
superintendent of schools of New York City, to 
succeed Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, now associate 
superintendent. 

Mr. E. T. Duffield of Ironwood, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Virginia, 
Minn. He succeeds Dr. P. P. Colgrove, resigned. 

Mr. W. W. Theisen, statistical assistant to the 
Wisconsin department of education, has become 
director of reference and research at Cleveland, 
O., at a salary of $4,500. 

Mr. Kenneth" Jones has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at Wenona, III. 

Mr. W. M. Smith, formerly superintendent of 
Marion county, Ore., has resigned to become as- 
sistant state superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Smith sueceeds E. E. Carleton. 

Mr. E. J. Arnold has been elected superintend- 
ent of the McArthur-Huntsville Centralized 


School at Jamestown, O., at a salary of $2,200 a 
year. 
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One moment, please :— 
What about the toilet seats in your schools? 


How often do you inspect them, as to sanitation and general con- 
dition ? 


What sort of impression do they make? 











These questions arise of themselves, whether you like it or not. They may be ignored for 
a time, but eventually they have to be answered. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE seats furnish at least a part of the answer if, as the case is in so 


many schools, there has been lack of appreciation of the absolute necessity of the re- 
quirements of a sanitary, cleanable, long-wearing toilet seat. 



































WHALE-BONE-ITE is impervious without the cracks and checks which encourage 

vermin. Readily cleaned and made aseptic. | 
| WHALE-BONE-ITE construction is responsible for the life-long wear of these seats, 

which speedily shows why it is poor economy and short-sighted buying to make 
price the chief consideration. 

Don’t ignore this question! It is important. Ask us for proofs. 

Seat Dept. 
LL I PEBRUNSWICK- BALKE- OLLENDER (9 jj CAAA 
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‘MONG() SUPERIORITY 


“Onc(y Plumbing Fixtures are the re- 
sult of over half a century of experience 
in manufacturing plumbing fixtures for 
schools. Our broad, liberal policy and 
honestly made products have served to 
establish OMG) Fixtures among the best 


schools of the country. 


‘NONG(Y 


Plumbing Fixtures 


are scientifically designed — correctly built 
and are absolutely sanitary in every respect. 
They are perfect in every detail and are 
fuaranteed to withstand the hard usage 
and abuse usually received from school chil 
dren 
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Write us today. Our experts are “always at 
your service.” We know what is required and 
are prepared to supply you with the very best. 





VENTILATED CLOSET STALLS WITH UTILITY CHAMBER 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. s2iNPtou's;‘uissourt 





| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PUEBLO, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BRANCHES ( MEMPHIS, TENN. HOUSTON, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DAVENPORT, IA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Model B Hoist with Overhead Crane (Mapually 
Operated). One man can raise ashes from cellar 
to top of wagon without rehandling at grade. 


Provide a Money- Saving 


Method of Ash Removal 
at Your School! 


OW is the time to install a G&G Telescopic 
Hoist to take care of the ash and rubbish 
at your school. 


Modern schools—all over the country—find 
that a G&G Hoist enables one or two men to 
take care of this work far better, quicker 
and quieter than five or six men under 
ordinary methods. 


G&G Hoists are made in various models— 
telescopic and non-telescopic —- manual 
and electric. Simple and sturdy in con- 
struction. Safe and dependable in operation. 
Can be operated in extremely cold weather as 
no parts are susceptible to freezing. Easily 
installed in old or new buildings where there 
is an opening preferably 4 feet square. 

Open Hoistway protected by automatically oper- 
ating G&G Spring Guard Gates. Sidewalk or grade 
doors open and lock automatically—close and lock 
automatically when Hoist is raised or lowered by 
telescoping handle. 











Let us show you how you can secure much better 
and quieter ash removal at your school—at less cost. 
Write us NOW, telling us height of lift; quantity of 
ashes to be removed and how often; and whether 
cans are to be hoisted to sidewalk or high enough to 
dump directly into wagon alongside of Hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 


Brake 
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Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full informat.on 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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Don’t Junk 
Your 


VVNQNUUUOOEODOUUUOUANANOOUTOOUUUAEANUEOO ALOU EAHA 


Old Desks 


Fe TTT LULL LLnL 


Clean and Refinish Them 
Process and our refinishing materials, 


loan you our tank, with the under- 
WAAL sessing thet after you have cleaned 


50 to 100 desks, if you are not entirely 
UOOUAHANAESLLANUAAAAT «= Satisfied with the results you obtained, 
and our materials do not meet our claims, you may notify 
us, by wire, and we will give you shipping instructions on 
the unused portion, and we will not charge you one cent 
for the material used in cleaning the 50 to 100 desks. 





WE GUARANTEE our Casmire Pro- 
cess to be just as represented, and we 
will sell you enough of our Casmire 


CUROOOOEOEDEDOEOENANGS 





Write today for New Book “FACTS AND FIGURES.” 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers “CASMIRE PROCESS.” 
Office and Factory, 317-319 E, 8th St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Warehouses—Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 
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IRE moves with the rapidity of lightning, almost 
instantly spreading its deadly presence throughout 
the school building, and leaving destruction and death 
in its path. Time is reckoned in seconds at such critical 


moments, and life hangs by a very slender thread. 


Picture in your mind a typical school house equipped 
with the old type fire escape. When fire menaces, what 


chance have the panic-stricken children to escape? 

A STANDARD GRAVITY SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 
under actual test, lowered two hundred children in a min- 
The 


same opportunity of escaping from the burning building 


ute’s time. smallest and weakest child has the 


as its strong and robust playmate. ‘They simply slide 





Mr. Jones, Chairman of the School 


fire 
ard Spiral Fire Escapes 








Board, 
thinking and visualizing of what would happen if the city school, 
equipped with old fashioned, ladder-type fire escapes, should take 


and of the greater opportunity for escape afforded by Stand 


fo sa fety. 


Standard 
TODAY. 


Standard Conveyor Company 
‘ NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Milwaukee 


indulges in a little 
CHICAGO 


549 W. Washington St. 


Send us the floor heights of your school building and 
we will send you promptly an estimate of cost of a 
Spiral 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


Fire Escape. Act promptly — 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulten St. 








CLEVELAND RULES. 
Continued from Page 56 

(c) A substitute teacher will be credited with 
the holidays if he or she teaches the same posi 
tion all of the school days of the week within 
which the holidays fall, provided the teacher for 
whom he or she substitutes is not entitled to 
credit for those holidays, and any substitute 
teacher who holds a position to which no regular 
teacher is assigned will be entitled to pay for the 
holidays the same as a regular teacher. 

9. Leave of Absence. 

(a) Appointees of the superintendent of 
schools will receive pay for such time as they 
will be absent from duty on account of personal 
illness, or quarantine, for a period not exceeding 
ten days in any school year. 

(b) They will receive pay for leaves of ab- 
sence to attend the funeral of an immediate 
relative, or anyone who has virtually held the 
position of parent or guardian; such leaves will 
not exceed three days, the same to be deducted 
from the ten days heretofore mentioned. 

(c) Leaves of absence may be granted by the 
superintendent to such appointees for the pur- 


pose of visiting other schools or attending to 
school business, without loss of pay, and this 
time shall not be deducted from the ten days 


mentioned. When such special leaves of absence 
to visit schools, necessitates the employment of 
substitute teachers, such leaves must be granted 
in writing by the superintendent, stating the 
object for which they are granted and the length 
of time. 

(d) The superintendent may grant leave of ab- 


sence, without pay for professional study. On 
filing with the superintendent satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the character and extent of such 


study, the time devoted by the teacher to this 

study may, with the approval of the superin- 

tendent, be credited to the teacher as experience 

for the purpose of determining the teacher's 

salary advancement under the schedule applying. 
10. Certificates. 

Teachers may receive pay for such services 


only as are covered by certificate or certificates 
that they hold. 


11. Separate Appointment for Service in the 
Division of Educational Extension. 

For services in the Division of Educational 
Extension, regular teachers must have a separate 
appointment by the superintendent confirmed by 
the board of education. 


12. Private Tutoring. 

(a) Teachers engaged in private tutoring 
file at once with the superintendent a statement 
indicating the kind and amount of work under- 
taken. 

(b) No teacher may tutor for pay a pupil in 
his or her class, or whose advancement in the 
grade is dependent wholly or in part upon his 
or her recommendation; nor shall a teacher tutor 
for pay any pupil attending public school except 
upon the request of the parent, and with the 
approval of the principal of such school. Assist- 
ant superintendents, supervisors, and principals 
may not give lessons for pay to teachers or 
principals whose rating is dependent wholly or 
in part upon the judgment of such assistant 
superintendents, supervisors or principals. 

13. Marriage. 

In itself the martial relations of a teacher of 
either sex will not be treated as a bar to regular 
appointment or to continuance in regular ser- 
vice. 

14. Citizenship. 

No one will be appointed or assigned to any 
position as a teacher who is not a citizen of the 
United States of America, or a citizen of a 
country which is maintaining friendly diplomatic 
relations with the United States. 

Ill. Salaries for the Superintendent's Staff: 

1. Salaries of the following will be as recom- 
mended by the superintendent of schools and ap- 
proved by the board of education: 

(a) The deputy superintendent. 

(b) All assistant superintendents. 

(c) The directors of the Department of Refer- 
ence and Research, housing equipment and sup- 


plies, attendance, census and vocational guid- 
ance. 

(d) All assistants (not clerical) to the above 
directors. 





(e) The principal of the normal school and 
dean and assistant dean of the school of educa- 
tion. 

(f) Such other educational appointees serving 
in the superintendent’s staff as are not appointed 
to service under any schedule. 

IV.. Educational Qualifications: 1. “Standard 
educational qualifications” as the term is used in 
these schedules, are to be understood as follows: 

a. Under the schedule for elementary teachers, 
this term means two years beyond a four-year 
high school course, equivalent to that furnished 
by the Cleveland Senior High and Normal 
Schools. . 

b. Under the schedule for junior high school 
teachers, this term means three years of ap- 
proved education beyond a four-year high school 
course, or one year’s education beyond the stand- 
ard requirement for elementary teachers. 

c. Under the schedule for senior high school 
teachers, the term means four years of approved 
education beyond a four-year high school course, 
or the equivalent of a full standard college 
course. 

2. “Standard educational qualifications” for 
teachers in the Cleveland School of Education, 
are four years of education beyond a four-year 
high school course, including professional educa- 
tion especially preparing for such service as is 
required in this school. 


3. In the case of teachers of subjects other 
than academic, practical, or “trade” experience, 
may be accepted in the ratio of two years of 
such experience to one year of education; pro- 
vided, however, that under no schedule will the 
maximum of such “equivalents” exceed one year 
less than the number of years beyond high school 
required as “standard” by the schedule in ques- 
tion. 

4. “Standard educational qualifications” for 
principals, supervisors and assistant supervisors, 
are the same as required of teachers working 
under corresponding schedules. The educational 
qualifications of the elementary teachers’ sched- 
ule apply to all supervisors and assistant super- 
visors. 


In practice, only those with at least one year’s 
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Safeguard 
Your Pupils’ 


Property 


Can any school afford to be even 
one step behind the best? 


Pupils are quick to notice little differences 
that make one school more desirable than 
The morale of the school whose 
equipment is the best is sure to be the 


another. 


highest. 


Install 





1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


Durand Steel Lockers and your 
pupils will not only be proud of them, but 
will become more orderly and more re- 
spectful of property rights. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 








excess educational qualifications that is, college 
graduates, are to be considered eligible for ap- 
pointment to junior high school principalships. 
And strong preference is to be given to those 
having educational qualifications beyond “stand- 
ard” in making appointments to any principal 
ships. 

5. It is understood that in all salary sched 
ules, only such educational qualifications can be 
credited as can be fairly assumed to fit the 
teacher for the type of work that he is to do. 
For example, no credit can be given for techni 
cal education in preparation for professions other 
than teaching—as law, medicine, dentistry, the 
ministry—unless such technical education is re 
quired in the instruction that the teacher is 
called upon to give. 

6. Educational qualifications are to be de 
termined solely upon their merits without regard 
to teaching ability, known or assumed, of the 
teacher concerned. 

7. In every case the extent, the character and 
quality of education is subject to determination 
by the city board of examiners. 

VI. Application of schedules and educational 
Qualifications to Teachers Now in Service: 1 
All teachers who, on June 18,1920, will have been 
regularly employed in the Cleveland schools un 
der any of these teachers’ schedules for a period 
exceeding two years, immediately preceding the 
above date, for the purpose of the administration 
of these schedules will be considered to have an 
education not less than that required by the 
“standard” educational qualifications of the 
schedule for elementary teachers. 


2. Any teacher who, on June 18, 1920, will 
have served as a regularly appointed teacher in 
the Cleveland schools for not more than two 
years immediately preceding the above date, and 
who shall be appointed for service to begin 
under the elementary schedule after the close 
of the current school year, will have his, or her, 
educational qualifications rated strictly on their 
merits. Any such teacher whose educational 
qualifications are below the “standard,” may if 
continued in the service, advance in accordance 
with the schedule to a maximum salary of $2,280 


only. Advancement beyond this maximum will 
be dependent upon such teacher bringing his or 
her, educational qualifications up to the stand 
ard. 

3. Teachers employed under the Junior High 
School schedule, whose educational qualifications 
actually fall below the standard qualifications of 
the schedule, may if continued in the service, 
advance in accordance with the schedule, to a 
maximum salary of $2,565 only. Advancement 
beyond the maximum will be dependent upon 
such teachers bringing his, or her, educational 
qualifications up to the standard of the schedule 

4. All regular seventh and eighth grade class 
room positions, wherever located, will, from 
September 1, 1920, be rated in all respects as 
Junior High School positions, and be subject to 
all conditions and requirements respecting ser 
vices and salary schedule. 

5. Teachers who, on June 18, 1920, will have 
been regularly employed in the schools under the 
Senior High School schedule, for a period exceed 
ing two years immediately preceding the above 
date, will: for the purpose of the administration 
of the schedule, be considered to have an educa 
tion not less than that required by the “Stand 
ard” educational qualifications of the Senior High 
School. 

Any teacher who, on August 31, 1920, will have 
served for not more than two years immediately 
preceding the above date, and who is appointed 
for service to begin under the Senior High 
School schedule, after this year will have his, or 
her, educational qualifications rated strictly on 
their merits. Any such teacher whose educa 
tional qualifications are below the “standard” 
may, if continued in the service, advance in ac 
cordance with the schedule to a maximum salary 
of $2,850 only. Advancement beyond this maxi 
mum, will be dependent upon such teacher's 
bringing the educational qualifications up to 
standard. 

7. Any teacher employed under the schedule 
for the School of Education whose educational 
qualifications are below the standard may, if 
continued in the service, advance automatically 
to a maximum of $3,150 only. 





8. Principals, supervisors and assistant super 
visors, serving as such under regular appoint 
ment at the time of the adoption of these sched- 
ules, who is reappointed for service under any 
one of these schedules for the year 1920-21, will 
be considered to have an education at least equi 
valent to the “standard qualifications” of the 
schedule under which service is to be rendered 

Modifications and 
Schedules : 

Two years’ experience, or an equivalent period 
of education beyond the “standard,” are required 
as a condition of appointment under the schedule 
for the School of Education. 

During the three-year probationary period, 
annual reappointment, with or without salary 
advancement, will depend entirely upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, subject 
to the approval of the board 

c. Whatever the credit for experience allowed 
when a teacher enters the system and whatever 
the initial salary fixed at that time, which will 
not be below the minimum of the schedule, such 
credit and such salary stands as final, subject to 
adjustment upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent approved by the board 


Special Applications of 


VII. Transferring Teachers from a Lower to 
a Higher Schedule: 1 Transfers from a lower 
to a higher schedule will be made, as a rule, at 
the beginning of a school year or of a semester 
Only when it will obviously serve the best in 
terests of the schools, are such transfers to be 
made during a semester 

2. In the case of a transfer of a teacher to a 
schedule with a “standard” educational qualifica 
tion in advance of that possessed by the teacher, 
such teacher must serve for one year, or for the 
unexpired part of the year in which the transfer 
is made, at the salary to which the teacher is 
entitled under the lower schedule from which 
the transfer was made 

3. In case of a transfer to a higher schedule, 
a teacher with educational qualifications equal 
ling or exceeding the “standard” requirements of 
the higher schedule, the initial salary may be 
fixed, subject to the condition, modifications of 


Concluded on Page 96 
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You Can’t Go Wrong in Laboratory Equipment 
When You Choose Kewaunee 


Biology Laboratory Table No. 1000 accommodates two 
dents. In many eastern institutions this style of table is being 
adopted exclusively for biological and physiological laboratories 


stu- 


School executives will make no mistake in deciding upon Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture for their new equipment this season. 


For a great many years Kewaunee furniture has occupied a pre- 
eminent position in educational circles, and it has been our privilege 
to equip schools in practically every section of the United States. 


The correct manufacture of modern laboratory furniture requires 
an exactness and special attention to detail that cannot be performed 
by untrained or inexperienced workmen. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
LABORATORY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


COLUMBUS LITTLE ROCK 


KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS 
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FURNITURE 


101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
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Students’ Biology Laberatory Table No. 1006 is adapted to 
laboratories where the sections are few. This is ideal for schools 
where a complete work table is required 


Our years of experience devoted exclusively to the production of 
laboratory furniture, our complete factory equipment of modern 
cabinet-making machinery, with skilled cabinet makers trained in this 
special work, our extensive floor space and vast dry-kiln and temper- 
ing-room capacity, enable us to extend intelligent service and to 
supply laboratory furniture of the very best type of construction, of 
quality and adaptability. 


_ We are always glad to receive letters of inquiry from school offi- 
cials interested in discussing their needs. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


EXPERTS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
SPOKANE 


ALEXANDRIA, 
EL PASO 
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Erlipsr 
None Ahead of Us 
Fem Can Equal Us 


Eclipse 


AT 
LAST 
A 
PERFECT 
PEDESTAL 
DESK 





Eclipse Single Pedestal Adjustable Desk 


Eclipse School Furniture is Guaranteed 
in Material, Construction and Finish 


Catalog on Request 


Che Chendor Kundtz Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Thompson Chair-Desks 


A Movable and Adjustable Duplex Seat- 
ing Equipment FOR ALL SCHOOLS 





U. S. Patent Serial 1,293,246 


VERYTHING that goes into the construction of 
Thompson Chair-Desks is designed either (1) to make 
these chairs last more years without wearing out, or (2) to 
give the user more extended service and comfort during 


EVERY ONE OF THOSE YEARS. 


Write for Illustrated Circular, List 
of Installations and Current Prices. 


The Quaint Art Furniture Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


1417 North Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Jewel Sanitary School Desk 






The 
Desk 
Without 
a 
Weak 
Point 


+ 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


Columbia School Equipment Works 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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Heywood Slakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Eclipse Adjustable 
Pressed Steel Chair Desk 


Unbreakable, 
Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, Finish- 
ed in dull Black 
Enamel, baked on 

eat high tempera- 
ture. 


Note the solid 
Steel, Wedge 
Shaped Chair Sup 
port, which cannot 
loosen, work down 


or break. 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desk with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 


737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth 58t., 
San Francisco, Calif. Portland, Ore. 











For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
- Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 


LA» 





— 
WILL NOT TIP No. 70 No. 242 
FORWARD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 














Princess Movable Chair Desk 


Che frame is made of structural steel with welded joints that are 
guaranteed never to separate 

As Durable as a Stationary Steel Desk. 
It can be shipped K. D. to save freight on long hauls 
Price little more than cheapest cast iron desks, but less than 
wooden chair desks 
Samples sent to interested parties 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON 








THE HUDSON STUDY DESK 


Why have the top of a school desk 
adjust and not the seat? 


We contend that by adjusting the 
desk only the correct posture can- 
not be obtained if the seat does not 
The 
Hudson seat adjusts three inches 


adjust — and the back too. 


(the top five inches) in the Large 
size and proportionately in the 
Medium and Small sizes. Besides 
che top adjusts to any position and 


the back adjusts vertically. 


3 NEW JERSEY 


The oldest established school furniture factory in the country. 


Now 50 years. 





Patent applied for 








A STANDARDIZED 


Concluded from Page 
ner of pre paring and presenting a budget wi 
insure the budget 


BUDGET. 


| 
basic purposes of a 
1. To secure adequate funds. 
2. ‘To prevent possible waste 


3. ‘To eliminate all unnecessary expenditures 
taff first of all 


educational policy for the sue 


The superintendent and his 
determine the 
ceeding year, planning carefully 
With this as a basis 


activities are 


any new de 
the needs of th 


cle t rmined, 


partures,. 


Various paying eare 


ful attention to (1) past experience and (2) us 
ing the results of cost accounting Any un 
in different 


analyzed and explained 


usual increases items are carefully 


Possible waste is prevented by having the di 
rector of review all 
departmental estimates from the standpoint of 
(1) policy and (2) 


educational expenditures 


standard supplies and equip 


ment. In th.s review he uses the material pre 
pared from past expenditures. Upon the basis 
of his studies these estimates are revised to con 
sistency with the general policy. He follows 


thru after the appropr ations have been secured 


and must be assured of the necessity of all ex 


penditures before they are finally allowed, 

Unnecessary expenditures are provided 
against in two ways, first, by having estimates 
Classified as follow 


(1) Absolutely essential 

(2) Necessary 

(3) Desirable 

A previously stated thi eeond check is thru 


the director ot eduecat onal expenditures. 


In preparing the the absolutely es 


allowed. If 


estimates is as 


budget 
sential supplies and equipment are 
the sum total of these 
may be 


large as 
the city, the 
must be 


ren sonably 
third 


re quested of 


second and items eliminated. 


Past 


essential 


that 
expenditures are 


exper.ence has shown the absolutely 


and necessary 
that 


eliminated, 


pen 


erally allowable but the third group, the 


desirable, can be in most instances 


in the final preparation of the budget 

All of these estimates when finally brovght 
together must form a balanced whole and if 
they fail to do so, the unusual items are again 


eare fully analyzed with the 


whether this deflection 


aim of determining 
from normal defen 
ible and whether it will be productive of greater 
results 
Conclusions. 
By adopting the foregoing 
of budget Detro:t believe 


tandardized form 


that it w 1] ecure 


1. A sensible arrangement of its appropria 
tion requests. 

Z. A form in which these request Way be 
easily read, and with sufticient information to 
make them easily understood. 


5. It will show the increases in requests to 
vether with the percentage increases, which, by 
checking with the growth of the system will de 


termine the 


justice ot t he requests 
1. It is a procedure that follows national 
practice in its general outlines and will per 


mit the making of COMpPArison with budget re 


quests in other cities of milar size ind con 
ditions 

5D. tis a big tep in the direction of a unl 
fied standardized national system of achool ex 
yn nditures. 

6. It will insure adequate fund and will 
prevent waste and unnecessary expenditure 


TEACHER TRAINING THRU SERVICE. 
Concluded from Page 26 
That is one of the marked character 


istics of the professions; 


spirit. 


law, medicine, dent- 


istry, all share their approved ideas as a profes- 


To do this is not conceit nor 
is the teacher 
rank of benefactor, of 
him who gives his best and expects nothing in 
return, 


sional obligation. 
vainglory; it is not boasting; it 
attaining the elevated 


Incidentally, the teacher who grows and gives 
in this spirit will be sure to receive much in re- 
turn. Gratitude of other teachers, 


or, better 


esteem, hon- 
opportunities, increased pay, are ac- 
corded to such teachers even if we have not yet 
attained to any acknowledged valuation of such 
growth. No teacher who feels the impulse need 
refrain for fear of the market. 
Many teachers, with regret be it admitted, will 
not feel the impulse; many mere plodders and 
imitators 


overstocking 


can not respond; the few who can 


respond should do BO 

The thru serv 
ice,” is happening now, has happened in many 
and will whether 
It is one 


thing deseribed as “growth 


cases, continue to happen, 
recognition be accorded to it or not. 

of the delights of teaching, to learn more than 
teach: hence the delight of learning will 
be sure to induce the process of growth. Our 
schemes of teacher rating, and our much vaunt- 


you 


ed plans for the improvement of teachers in 
service, should take this form of growth into 
account, should establish a quantitative and a 
qualitative standard of achievement, so as to 
rank growth thru service as one of the forms of 
of teachers m service. 


WHO BOSSES THE SCHOOL JANITOR? 


Continued from Page 32 
to be “boss.” 
nuneiated in your journal, time and again, the 
principal is under the jurisdiction of the super- 
The janitor should be 
under the jurisdiction of the officer in control 
of the business or physical properties of the 


improvement 
\ ho is 


As has been clearly an 


intendent of instruction. 
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Overflow from regular class and assembly rooms are 
properly taken care of with Togan Factory-Built 
These buildings are made to meet imme- 


Togan Schools can be had in any size; they come 
complete, ready to erect—no delay. They are light 


Schools When You Need Them 
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SOLD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN STILES 
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and well ventilated and have all the advantages of a 
permanent building in strength and appearance. 
Nothing lost when you want to sell it or use it again. 
It will bring nearly 190 cents on the dollar. 

An experienced man from the factory will superin- 
tend the erection of the job. 


MICHIGAN 











school district. If discord arises in the school 
between the principal and the janitor, the super 
intendent and the business or building official 
should look into the case and determine which 
one is in the right and correct the one in error. 
An interlacing of the tail ends of departments 
can result in nothing but disorganization and 
confusion. 

As a general proposition too much is expect- 
ed of the janitor. The statement may seem to 
you absurd. 

Generally, in past years, a man has been 
hired off the streets at a minimum salary and 
placed in a school building and told that he is 
the janitor of that building and to run the 
plant and further he is to do anything the pr:n- 
cipal requests. 

Importance of the Janitor. 

Neither the janitor so hired or the principal 
in charge, nine times out of ten, knows any- 
thing about the plant. The public expects ideal 
service. Impossible! the janitor and the prin- 
cipal have not been given a square deal. Can 
you expect a cheap man off the street to execute 
a perfect piece of work when he had had no 
previous training and is not acquainted with 
the proper use of tools given him to work with? 
No. 

This country must wake up to this fact that 
the public school janitor is an important ad- 
junct in promoting the health, comfort and 
well being of the pupil, that he must be of good 
moral character, endowed with intelligence, 
properly remunerated and intelligently and 
skillfully trained, that it is as necessary to have 
a training school for school janitors as it is to 
have a normal school for the training of school 
teachers. Equip the janitor with thoro train- 
ing, cut out politics from the head of the in- 
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his confidence in the janitor and the question 
of “Who bosses the janitor?” will not arise in 
the schoolhouse. 

This is our experience in St. Louis and all 
other cities could have the same thing if they 
but willed it. 

FINING TEXTBOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

Very poor books, with ragged cover, broken 
bindings, and soiled and missing leaves, are 
termed old and are placed in a class by them- 
selves. This last class is the only one for which 
protective and easily changed coverings are not 
provided. These covers do much to prolong the 
lifetime of new, one-half year, one year, two- 
year, and three-year books. 

SOME RECENT CHICAGO SCHOOLHOUSES. 

(Concluded from Page 51) 

stacks is readily exposed for cleaning and the 
entire tunnel can be washed and scrubbed or 
flushed with a hose. The arrangement removes 
all dust accumulation in horizontal pipes and 
permits of the most sanitary condition of the 
entire ventilating plant. 

The building was completed and occupied for 
school purposes in September 1919, and cost ap- 
proximately $#285,000, including the structure, 
equipment, yard improvements, etc., except the 
site. 

Norwood Park Elementary School. 

Norwood Park is a portion of the city of Chi- 
cago but is so isolated at a suburban station that 
it forms practicaily a small town of itself. 

The central portion of this suburb is laid out 
with a large circle street with curved intersect- 
ing streets. The property owned by the Board of 
Education on which the Norwood Park School 
building is located is of a peculiar shield shape 





and presented a very unique location for a 
school building requiring a special shaped build- 
ing to fit the site. 

This building is two stories high with pitched 
roof and contains fifteen classrooms, household- 
science room, manual training rooms, assembly 
hall seating 700, gymnasium, offices, etc. 

This school is very much used as a community 
center and a great many activities are carried 
on in the building. The building cost approxi- 
mately $175,000. 


CLEVELAND RULES. 

(Concluded from Page 92) 
the schedule for the school as it applies to in- 
dividual teachers of this character, may be made 
upon recommendation of the superintendent, ap- 
proved by the board. 

Miscellaneous Regulations: 1. The reappoint- 
ment by the superintendent and with the ap- 
proval of the board, of anyone serving under any 
schedule, will carry with it the annual increase 
in salary designated by the schedule until the 
maximum is reached, provided that the final in- 
crease up to the maximum will be only the 
amount required to bring the salary up to such 
maximum, and provided further, that the re- 
appointment of one who has served for less than 
one full semester at the time of reappointment 
will carry an increase only on recommendation 
of the superintendent approved by the board. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 
(Continued from Page 44) 
“western zeal for education” and lets it go at 
that. 

Oklahoma City Times is frankly shocked at 
being rated thirty-sixth state in educational 
progress. “Increased interest in school matters 
must be aroused,” it says. 

The Wichita, Kansas, Eagle says: 

“Every once in a while we are reminded of 
the fact that we have been fooling ourselves 
about our American public school system. We 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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The Oil Stone Grinder 


is the most modern tool for sharpening edge tools, ma- 
chine knives, chisels, gouges, plane bits, etc. The Oliver 
Oilstone Grinder illustrated is installed in the Pattern 
Shop of the City Pattern Works, Detroit. It is equipped 
with two large oilstone wheels, one intended for rapid 
abrasion, the other for putting the smooth, keen edge on 
the tool. An emery cone for grinding gouges is located 
at one end of lower arbor with 10-inch general grinding 
wheel on opposite end. Machine shown is equipped 
with a Knife Grinding Attachment. The Oilstone 
Grinder is exceptionally well guarded—a characteristic 
of all Oliver Machines. 























The Oliver Line includes 
such grinding machines as 
Grindstones, Tool Grinders, 
Oilstone Grinders, Knife 
Grinders, Saw Grinders, 
Wood Grinders. 


Put your equipment prob- 
lems up to the Oliver Engi- 
neers who have specialized in 
Woodworking Machinery and 
Machine Tools. 





OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Safeguard against 


faulty and extrava- 


gant arrangements EH, SHELDON & COMPANY 


of equipment by let- 
Oldest and largest producers of 


MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
showing modern ar SEWING DRAWING ART 
rangements of SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


standard furniture 


ting us submit plans 


(Catalogs furnished gladly) 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
HITVVUOUHNQQNUOOUUANOEOONNEROOUULAEROOOUAHEOEEOOUUAUOEQOOOOUUOOOOEOUUOANOOOULHEEOUUUOAAONOU THANE Nan NNN 


to meet your condi- 


tions. 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


—— — 


Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 


Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, or without drawers. 


Manufactured by 


MTT MMMM LL 


C. Christiansen 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 


a ——— | 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 


Tr 











Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Branch Offices : 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Murray Building 


NEW YORK CITY 
Grand Central Palace 


1000 School Systems 
Using It 


Our system of school financial accounting is now in use 
throughout the United States: It is applicable to the 
small school system as well as to the large one. 


The schools of scores of cities and villages have adopted 
it since last June, including schools in California, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Virginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Arizona, Ohio, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Colo- 
rado and Kansas. 


Record Cards and Forms 


We are the publishers of the STRAYER-ENGELHARDT series 
of school record cards and forms. 


The cards include: Admission, Discharge and Promotion; Ele- 
mentary and High ‘School Record Cards for superintendent’s 
and principal’s office; Physical Record; Permanent Census; Ele- 
mentary and High School Registration; Pupil’s Report; Teachers’ 


Record; Teacher Rating, and all other record cards required for 
an up to date system. 


The forms include: Census Enumerator’s Sheet; Teacher’s Ap- 
plication; Elementary Attendance and Scholarship Record; Age 
Computation, Age-Grade, Grade-Progress and Progress-Age 
tables. 

Schook Record Books include Strayer-Engelhardt Board of Edu- 
cation minute book, elementary principal’s record book and ele- 


mentary school inventory book; Williams teachers’ pension record 
and stock record. 


C.F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 


36 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
RED BOOK, $1.00 
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tei with valuable information abou; 


Your free copy 


OF THIS NEW 
CATALOG 


awaits your request to send it 
on. Just drop us a card with 
coupon below attached and the 
catalog will reach you in the 
next mail. 

A.J.NYSTROM & CO, 


GCLOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


WBA K JOHNSTON.LP EDINBURGH 


It is replete 





€é 


For nearly a century the educational world has recognized 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. (Est. 1825) , as the foremost geogra- 
phers of the world. Their maps, coupled with the publications of 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., are the standard for accuracy, reliability, and 
utili 


A. J. 
22 


Gentlemen : 


Line” 





of Better Maps, Globes, Charts 


comprehensive line of geography and history teaching equipment 
send for the catalog TODAY. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND PASTE ON A POST CARD 


Send me the free copy of your new 1920 catalog for “The Johnston-Nystrom 


es el 


The Johnston-Nystrom Line’’ 


ty in the schoolroom. If you want to know about the most 


NYSTROM & CO., ASB 10 
49 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


of Better Maps, Globes and Charts. We will buy. ... (date) 
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Everything for the Schools 


Educational Supplies Company 
LEIS (ClO} 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

















QUICK DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Dietetics for High School. 

By Florence Willard and Lucy H. Gillett. 
Cloth, 202 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This book offers an introductory course in 
the principles of nutrition as applied to family 
feeding It emphasizes not only the need and 
value of practical, healthful diets but goes into 
the economies and the home management, phases 
of selecting, buying, preparing and using food 
products. The treatment of the book is simple, 
but entirely scientific and pedagogic. Many 
valuable facts are presented in tabular and 
graphic form for quick reference, and practical 
problems for experiment and home use are added 
to each chapter. The book will serve excellently 
for one-semester courses in high schools, or 
better, as an integral part of an intensive cook- 
ing course. 


School Administration and School Reports. 

By Paul H. Hanus. 
ton Mifflin Company, 
Chicago. 

This book consists of addresses and papers 
prepared by the author on various occasions. It 
cannot be said that the views expressed are par- 
ticularly new or novel—in fact it would be dif 
ficult to pick out anything in the. book that has 
not already been said by dozens of speakers anil 
in dozens of books. The essay on reports 1s 
perhaps the best in the collection and contains 
some worth while suggestions mingled with some 
impractical recommendations. The essays on 
German education were quite in place in a daily 
newspaper, when written, but they 
place in a permanent book. 


Cloth, 200 pages. 
Boston, New 


Hough 
York, and 


deserve no 
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DON’T THROW AWAY 


25% of the Service and Durability 
of your Free Text Books 


Books are more expensive and supply limited. 


olden Book Covers 


Samples, Prices and Information Free 


Practically Double the Lives of the Books 
Keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
Stimulating Thrift and a Respect for Public Property 


(A NUTT 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Survey of the Ancient World. 
By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 
xii and 417 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Company, 


3oston, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas. 
This book is an exceedingly brief history 


covering the high lights in the world’s story 
from the earliest times to the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire. ° It reflects the best present 
day methods in teaching and sets a high stand 
ard for scholarship. No teacher who has used 
the older texts can fail to apprec:ate the consum 
mate skill shown in the selection of facts and 
the clear, pointed word pictures of the political, 
social and economic life of the several nations. 

The book would be entirely acceptable if the 
author’s views on the early rise of Christianity 
were adequate. To charge Christianity with the 
destruction of liberty of intellect is hardly in 
keeping with facts. 


Music Appreciation for Little Children, 

175 pages, illustrated. Published by the Educa- 
tional Department, Victor Talking Machine Com 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

When the phonograph made its entrance into 
the schools, in a somewhat timid fashion, as a 
minor aid towards entertainment and discipline, 
there was little thought of its ultimate possibili 
ties as an instrument in music education Nor, 
was it believed that the producers would take the 
initiative in demonstrating its utility and value 
in this directon. 

But, there-was the genius that saw its possi 
bilities. The phonograph became more than a 
substitute piano thumper during classroom 
marches. It became an instructor of music. It 
taught the elements of music, of rythm, of 
theory, of folk song and dances. It brought the 
rarest treasures of the music world to the class 
rooms. 

In brief, the victrola adapted itself to the needs 
and delights of schoolroom service. The entire 
range of music instruction found methodical ex- 
pression in a series of records that observed the 
fundamentals in music as a factor in education 
as well as serve the cause of musical training 
itself. 

The volume in hand deals eloquently with the 
mission of music and the essentials of music in- 


struction, and provides the material afforded thru 
the victrola in awakening the child mind to the 
influences of the great art. 

The several chapters include attention to the 
supervision of music appreciation, suggested les- 
sons and lesson building. There are primary 
stories and poems, rythmic, descriptive and 
aesthetic records, etc.,—all helpful in facilitating 
the instruction of music. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with 
colored plates and with pen and ink drawings. 


The American Red Cross in the Great War. 
Henry P. Davison. 
illustrated. 
Every 


Cloth, octavo. 302 pages, 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
American who is proud of our record 
during the great war must be equally proad of 
the achievements of our Red Cross. The present 
book, which is now issued in a cheaper edition for 
schools and general readers, tells the story in a 
simple, straightforward manner, and is doubly 
impressive and ‘interesting because of the au- 
thor’s modesty. 

Everyday Chemistry. 

By Alfred Vivian. Cloth, 560 pages. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Chicago, Boston. 

This book has been prepared especially for the 
rural and village high schools, where local in- 
terests are essentially, and where secondary edu- 
cation must be essentially linked to the chief in- 
dustry—farming. 

In its exposition of the facts and theories of 
chemistry, the book applies the principals so suc- 
cessfully used in the newer teaching of spelling, 
namely, to limit spelling to words in the vocabu- 
lary of the everyday citizen. It takes up only 
those elements and compounds which are of com- 
mon occurrence and use, and explains those prin- 
ciples and theories which are essential to an un- 
derstanding of elementary applications of chemis- 
try. The second part of the book takes up the 
simpler and universally used facts of organic 
chemistry as these apply to the life of the stu- 
dent and to his, or her, everyday life as an adult 
citizen. The final part of the book is devoted 
to agricultural applications in the direction of 
crop improvement and soil fertility. 

The book has an eminently practical and hu- 
man tone. While it is strong in its applications 
to everyday life, it is not of the extreme voca- 
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FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of adults, and 
dealing with interests of working men and women. 
The lessons have been successfully tried out with shop 
classes and are the work of an eminently successful 


director of Americanization classes. 


SANDWICK’S 


Junior High School 


English 


AN EASY ROAD TO CORRECT ENGLISH 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 to 9, is unique 
in plan, practical in content, and attractive to classes 
It is based on the author’s successful experience, and 
presents the topics from the point of view of interest 


and utility. 


tain kinds of knowledge and is then given clear and 
simple lessons with an abundance of practice until the 


topic is mastered. The plan motivates efficiency 


: D.C. HEATH & CO. 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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tional type, nor yet of the pupil-interest type. 
The language is simple and still scientific; the 
illustrations are clear and very complete. 


Blueberry Bear. 
By J. L. Sherard. Cloth, 82 pages, illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. 
A happy story, well suited for supplementary 
reading in the second and third grades. 


Farm Crops Laboratory Manual and Note 
Book. 
By F. W. Lathrop. Leather, 118 pages. Illus- 
trated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


This manual covers the work which is possible 
in the average high school. It provides for a 
series of productive experiments and projects 
and is well suited for Smith-Hughes classes. 
The arrangement for rates is especially prac- 
tical. 


Common Science. 

By Carleton W. Washburne. Cloth, 390 pages, 
illustrated. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


As a text in elementary science this book is 
unique in arrangement, style and content. The 
method is that of the socialized recitation; the 
material has been developed from about two 
thousand questions asked by children, the lan- 
guage is that of children, and the illustrations 
are those of children in the dramatic attitudes 
of making experiments and projects. The book 
proceeds from the interesting statemenis and 
stories of natural phenomena to scientific prin- 
ciples and experiments and to practical applica- 
tions. The book commends itself further thru 
the fact that it is the result of successful class 
room use under varying conditions. 


The Beginner’s American History. 

By D. H. Montgomery. Cloth, 298 pages, illus- 
trated. Ginn and Company, New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

This is the fifth revision of one of the most 
popular beginners’ texts in American history. 
The present edition has been enlarged by the 
story of America’s participation in the great 


O”’TOOLE’S 
Practical English 


The pupil is first shown the value of cer 
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war and by a supplementary chapter on som: 


of the noteworthy American inventions of the 


past quarter century 


Magee Readers. 

Book Six. By Anna F. Magee. Cloth, 12mo., 
284 pages. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago 

This book covers the reading which children 
should do during the second half of the third 
grade. It emphasizes the cultivation of silent 
reading and intelligent interpretation and pro 
vides for considerable drill. A complete review 
of spelling for the second half of the second year 
and all of the third year. 


Vocational-Cultural Reader. 

By Benjamin F. Moore. Cloth, 434 pages, illus 
trated. D. C. Heath & Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

This book presents a compilation of material 
for the junior high school where attention is 
given to prevocational work. It seeks to com 
bine a variety of general literary material with 
selections of a purely vocational character and 
thus to correlate the two distinct branches of the 
child’s education which the junior high school 
opens. 


Business Organization and Administration. 

By J. Anton De Haas. Cloth, 354 pages. Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco. 

This book is a clear-cut, simple presentation of 
the principles and methods of business organiza 
tion and management The author defines the 
leading elements, states the simple facts and 
cites in his discussions the principles of econom 
ics, business law, finance, ete., which apply. -He 
takes up in sequence ownership, financing enter 
prises, management, wages, service to labor, locat 
ing and planning plants, purchasing, marketing, 
advertising and selling, foreign trade. The open 
ing chapter, on the elements of business success, 
is at once the most interesting and the weakest 
in the book. It puts the necessity for honesty on 
a purely utilitarian basis rather than the ulti- 
mate moral necessity. It argues for fair treat- 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


Compiled under the direction of Dr. W. F. 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. ‘The 
results of ten years’ scientific investigation. 

Not a linguistic test, but a series of three group tests to 
be given as pleasant games which secure the most nat 
ural response from children 

\ teacher’s Manual gives complete instruction 
are easily given by the class room teachers. 
furnished free of charge, giving directions and standards 
for finding the Mental Age and the Intelligence Quotient. 
The record card is to be filled out in duplicate, one copy 
to be forwarded to Mr. Dearborn, giving our patrons the 
opportunity to receive the monthly results of standard 
and correlation studies carried out at the Graduate School 
Harvard 


= PRICES 

= reacher’s Manual..... er a 
= Package of ee Po 
= Package of 100... iv we 6.00 
S| Package of 1,000.. 58.00 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO-DAY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
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ANNOUNCES 


GRADES 1 TO 3 


Dearborn, 


the tests 
A record is 
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E. Wash. Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ment of labor on the basis of sympathy rather 
than the divine laws of justice and charity. 

A study book of this type is needed by every 
boy and girl who goes into a business office as a 
means of getting at an understanding of the gen- 
eral purposes and functions of business and of 
the bigger, general problems 


The Story of Liberty. 
$y James Baldwin. Cloth, 240 pages. 
can Book Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Ameri- 


This book traces the growth of American lib- 
erty and democracy in government by means of 
a series of stories and sketches from English and 
American history. 

The style and language are simple and inter- 
esting and easily within the ability of children 
in the upper grades. 

Some sections of the book are likely to give 
children erroneous impressions concerning his- 
toric events and personages. To represent the 
stories of the troubles between the medieval kings 
and the people of England as pnrely fights for 
liberty and always just is wholly incorrect. 

The second half of the book which is devoted 
to American history is valwable, and contains 
some sidelights that are rarely available for 
young readers. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
(Concluded from Page $6) 

have been telling ourselves in orations and po- 
litical speeches for generations all about the 
perfection of the system of universal free educa- 
tion. And then we run suddenly up against the 
hard fact that it is neither universal nor free 
neglect to make the 
system efficient or universal. 


Because of the cost, we 


“From somewhere there must come a flood of 
money, and from somewhere a mountain of 
brains, to put our public school system upon the 


basis upon which we persist in fondly imagining 
it to be firmly installed.” 
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The Frye-Atwood Geographies 


Alexis E. Frye and 
Wallace W. Atwood 


A series of geographies written from 
the viewpoint of practical teachers and 
with the latest ideas in the scientific 


presentation of geography. 


They make the subject interesting to 
upper grade and junior high school 
pupils. 

These books are not simply “differ- 


ent.” 


PHEY ARE NEW. 




















The World 
After the Great War 


The Revised BRIGHAM & McFAR- 
LANE’S GEOGRAPHIES reflect the 
world spirit and the world conditions 
as they are to-day. 


The territorial changes, the location 
and boundaries of the new countries 
established by the Peace Treaties. and 
the geographical effects on the older 
countries, are presented with great 
clearness. 


Your correspondence is invited. Ask 
for descriptive circulars of the best 
books in any branches desired. 


American Book 
Company 


320 East 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 
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The National Intelligence Tests 


are Now in Use 


\dvance orders took up nearly all of the first edition 
of a million copies. Orders sent us the day this peri 
odical is received can probably be shipped promptly. 
Although an unusually large first edition was printed, 
our experience in publishing intelligence tests has 
shown that it is almost impossible to print fast enough 
to supply the demand. Many difficulties, including a 
really serious shortage of paper, will attend the print 
ing of the second edition. We therefore advise all 
school superintendents to place orders at once for the 
tests they will need in the near future. 


PRICES 


SCALE-A: FORM 1. ler package of 25, with Keys, $1.60 net 
SCALE B: FORM 1. Per package of 25, with Key 


MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS, 40 cents net 
SPECIMEN SET, 50) cents postpaid 


S, $1.60 net 


These tests are also now used in million quantities: 


COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC, 
Specimen set $1.50 postpaid 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
Specimen set 75 cents postpaid 
OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Specimen set 75 cents postpaid 


rERMAN GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 
Specimen set 15 cents postpaid 


and many others about which complete information will gladly be set 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
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Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 





HE revision of the Aldine Readers 

has been made in the light of the 
most modern, up-to-date psychology and 
pedagogy, retaining all the best features 
AL DVS of previous editions and adding new, at- 
tractive, scientific features which cannot 
fail to appeal to the discriminating, pro- 
gressive teacher. The series is now com- 


plete through the first four years unde: 





73 Fifth Avenue, New York 











the following titles: 


PRIMER, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition, 1918. 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK SIX, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK SIX, Rev'sed Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 


LEARNING TO READ— 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition, 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than 
the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in Book 
One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable to the 
inexperienced, While the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teach 


er’'s Editions of Books Three, Four, Five, and Six contain many in 


structions, hints, and suggestions to the teachers as to the presenta 
tion and development of each lesson in the book, which themselves 
contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions to 
pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think, 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Junior 
General Science 


for the Grades 


By: DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON. 


Our Grade Schools must prepare pupils to 
think and reason in the environment in which 
they live. This is the demand of the present 


age, to better understand the world. 


The author’s experience in grade teaching 
and supervising grade instruction has prepared 
him to write a usable book expressed in under- 
standable language. The many thought ques- 
tions provide for individuality on the part of 
the pupil. 


Hinds, Hayden © Eldredge, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
New York Philadelphia 


1024 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Atlanta 


Honolulu 
Alaska 


REASONS FOR GREGG PROGRESS 


A few of the Gregg 
Shorthand adoptions 
for 1920. 


1. The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires en 
thusiasm and confidence at the beginning and 
students that start the course continue to the 
end. 


The ease with which the system can be written 


hN 


assures early skill in writing. 

3. Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and 
accurate transcription. 

4. The great number of competent and college 


trained teachers is appreciated by the school ex 
ecutive. 


5. Good Books and Efficient Service 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will 
mean a great saving both in time and money The change can 
be easily made. Let us tell you how 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a bock like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

- You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used’ 

3. How gold, silver, i iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their tive relations to the industrial and com 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s sup supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, a and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United Stat 

7. How «a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Penmanshi and Spelling Correlated 


\ ADVANTAGES ARE OUICKLY OB 
cunt iA re the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE 
PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON, PHE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by 
a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils how to use 
muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER 
METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made the connect 
ing link between muscular movement drill and automatic 
muscular movement handwriting 


ey, y) ’ é 
hye Pls _ Z rs j— 7 G2 Z f a 
Z 
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The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which 
were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. The plan 
of presentation is modern and thoroly practical THE 
WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ARE 
ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serv 
ing a double purpose—FIRST, enabling pupils to visualize 
quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship 
in which they will be expected to write them. This plan in 
creases greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving am 
ple material for auxiliary penmanship lessons, thus BRIDG 
ING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM BE 
TWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT 
WRITING. 

Fight Spelling Books—one for each grade 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of 
teaching free, to teachers in whose classes Palmer Method 
Penmanship has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy) 
of practical penmanship. We maintain in the field a large 
force of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are 
free to all school systems in which the Palmer Method of 
susiness Writing has been adopted 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 







































STANDARD SCHOOL SERIES 


Writing Paper Tablets 
Penmanship Practice Tablets 
Composition Books 
Examination, Typewriter, Theme and Test Tablets 
Sketch Books 
Removable Leaves 
Wide Ruled 
Punched Marginal Holes 
Illuminated Covers 


Permanently Bound and Perforated 






@ SPELLING 
YY” BLANKS 








GRADE CLASS 
ScHOooL 
PERMANENTLY BOUND. PERFORATED 


Spelling Blanks Pencil Paper ‘Tablets 
Shorthand Note Books 

Note Books Memorandum Books 
Primary Tablets Drawing Books 
Quadrille Ruled Flexible Covers 

Margin Lines 
Narrow and Special Ruled 


C US Pat off J 
Ben) 


Trademarked Designs 





ASK US FOR DETAILS. 


J. Cc. BLAIR COMPANY, Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Pa. 

















Machines Ranging 


Fully Guaranteed 
in price 


for one year 
against 


from 
$400 to $550 defect and wear 


MOTIOGRAPH'S simplicity, ease of operation, perfect 

definition of picture together with its non wear-out gears, 

perfect cut sprockets, and exceptional wearing qualities 
Make it the Schools’ Favorite Projector! 


Write for a list of school users and other 
literature describing Motiographs 


The Enterprise Optical Mfg. Company 


564 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















IGHT is merely the result of the impression made on 

the brain through the medium of the eye. 

Vision is mental perception resulting from sight. 

Vision, and therefore the comprehension of the student 
concerning the hidden worlds too small to be seen by the 
unaided eye, depend entirely upon the revelations of the 
microscope through its ability to multiply and intensify © 
the powers of sight. 


Bausch & Lomb 
MICROSCOPES 


have been an accepted standard for schools and colleges, as 
well as for scientific purposes, for nearly fifty years. During 
that time Bausch & Lomb have designed and built micro- 
scopes to fill every possible requirement. 

Write for our new catalog, which fully describes the ad- 
vanced improvements made in various models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection- 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Opthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro- 
graphic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Search- 
light Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade 
Optical Products 


- that eyes may see 


‘ hetter and farther = 
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Visual Instruction 


WITH ea 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan- 
tern, slides and opaque 
objects such as pic- 
tures, post cards, read- 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive. 


Ideal, because it em- 
bodics basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 


other. 

Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which 


does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis- 
solving effect on the 
screen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the 
other. 


Spencer Delineascope, Medel 3, for both lantern 


One Spencer Delinea- slides and opaque objects and with 1,000 watt 


scope dees it. Mazda lamp, complete... $185.00 


New booklet KII just ready 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


SPENCER ¥ microscopes, MICROTOMES, pe. (SPENCER 
BUFFALO! LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU- BUFFALO | 
cen MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, scIENTIFIC LEGS 


APPARATUS, ETC. 











“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


More than ever 


is Visual Instruction being recognized and 
adopted all over the country. 


And more than ever is the class room being 
demonstrated to be the place for its use. 
The ideal class room projector is the Auto- 
matic Sciopticon. 





Model AMQ with Mazda lamp and auto- 
matic slide changer............. $55.00 


Other lanterns from $43.00 up. Special 


discount to schools—circulars on request. 


MiciIntos 


427 Atlas Block 


Stereopticon 
Company 


CHICAGO 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 

















THE 


CLASSROOM STEREOPTICON 





The Most Efficient Portable Stereopticor in 
the World. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Victor Animatograph Company 


Incorporated) 


141 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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peed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 
SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 
Underwood Building , 
New York City 





















































The Picture 
Puts 
INTEREST 
and 
EAGERNESS 

into the 
em) Pupil's Daily 
=| Work. 
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Shooting an Oil Well. 


Kvery one knows the advantage of SEEING over 


any other method of learning 

The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE EACH 
DAY’S LESSON. 


Complete co-ordination with daily text made possible 
by a TEACHERS’ GUIDE, fully indexed 


Faw t} ¢7 


Request. 


Write DEPT. S, KEYSTONE VIEW C0., 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Demonstrations and In fo? mation on 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood. 

BUILDING THE PECULIAR ROUND BOATS CALLED “‘KUFAS” ON SHORE OF TIGRIS NEAR BAGDAD 
These men have almost completed a new Kufa—a basket-boat of a sort which has 
been used hereabouts for centuries. Its ribs are tough palm or pomegranate 
branches: the warp consists of twisted strips (ropes) of paim-leaf. .The weaving 
is done with the same extraordinary skill that we see demonstrated in the basketry 
of our own American Indians in the southwest. Bitumen (a thick and “sticky” 
liquid form of asphalt) is found not far from here in natural springs; the stuff 
will be smeared over the sutside of this stout basket and allowed to harden, making 
it water-tight. Hum:n passengers, animals and freight of all sorts are transported 
across or down-river in these boats; they are not successfully paddled up-stream. 
That raft we see below the bank is another sort of water carrier common on the 
Tigris. 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction 
Visualizes the World for the School Room. 


Supplied in 1000 and 600 storied sets, either Stereographs or Lantern Slides. Let 
us send you booklets and lists of new subjects on Art, Industries, ete. Selling 
agents for lantern slide and motion picture projectors. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept O, New York City 


35 years of recognized supremacy. 
- “Quality First.” 


| 




















air and diffused light make bright pupils. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades shut out the glaring sun, 
yet admit soft light and cooling breezes. They are easily ; 
justed, very durable and always hang straight. Many pleasing 


colors to select from. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY, 
298 Oakland Ave. 


EROLU 
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The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Paste is one of the necessities of the School 
Room. All “Flour Pastes” dry out and chip off 
“Stixit” takes hold—and hangs on—and never 
lets go! It costs no more. It goes farther 


is more economical. 


4 oz. tubes........ 20c. Tt Miickh #404 45« 


i pt.....¢oc. 2 gt.....$1.20. 1 gal.....$3.75 
Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders. 


Specify ‘‘Stixit’’ 
Send for New “Illustrated Bulletin” 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Makers of “Enamelac” and “Permodello” 
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~ NOW They'll Learn Quickly 


Clear brains are possible only in well ventilated rooms. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING prec.vu.s.Pat.orr. 


A Better “Library Paste” 


“Stixit” Was the First Improvement in “Library Paste” in 25 Years 


30 Irving Place, New York. 








This Improved 
Galvanometer 


Is only one of the many 
NEW INSTRUMENTS 
listed in our 164 page 
1920 CATALOG 
of 
Apparatus and Chemicals 
for 
Agriculture, 
Biology, 
Chemistry 
and 
Physics 





“EVERY SCIENCE TEACH. 
ER interested in the present 
day design, and cost of labora 
tory apparatus should have 

; this up-to-date catalog. Send 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 

HIGH SENSIBILITY 

STRONG SUSPENSIONS 

SIMPLE DESIGN 

EASY-READING SCALE 


us the name of your school 
the science you teach, and we 
will send you this new catalog 


free of all charges 


Chicago. Apparatus Company 


36 SO. CLINTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 


-- meet every 
school requirement 





Saapege = 


Quality Science Apparatus, Chemicals and 
Supplies, for all Scientific Laboratories. 


Write for our 


NEW PHYSICS - AGRICUL TURE - 
BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY 
CATALOG. 


Se ee SRNR a Ha att 
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The reason why hundreds of 
schools have adopted Draper’s 
Adjustable Window Shades, is be- 
. cause of their quality, durability 
and adaptability, — three impor- 
tant points which back up and 
insure satisfactory service. 


Write for a copy of our illustrated folder S + H A A R & C O ° 


: ; 556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Indiana CHICAGO 


Yours for the asking 
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ACCURATE 
THERMOMETERS 


Household Economic 
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TheIndestructible Manikin 


Smith’s American Manikin is indispensable to Schools for 
teaching of Biology, Physiology, Hygiene, and Physical 
Training. Height about 4 feet (mounted); light but 
strong; entire weight (including cabinet) is only 28 Ibs. 
The manikin body, as well as cabinet, made of wood, 


Domestic Science Departments 


l | 


Write for Special Literature 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO, 


TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
















| 
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three-ply veneer, guaranteed not to warp or split. All = 
dissecting parts (33 plates) made of steel, therefore un- = 
breakable. 


This manikin is far superior to charts for practical teach- 
ing, besides much cheaper. 


Price (complete with cabinet), $45.00—(value $100.00). 


Orders never booked “as a sale” before goods meet your 
full approval after inspection. 10% discount on lots of 
4 Doz. or: over. 


| 








AMERICAN MANIKIN COMPANY 
238 East 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENTS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has 31 “Standard” 
systems in the Public Schools. Here 
is a fair sample of what the princi- 
pals think of it. 
Avondale Public School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Te Whom It May Concern: 
The Avondale School is given most 
excellent service by the Standard 
Electric Time Clock. We could 


hardly do without it. I am glad to 


give it my hearty commendation. 
Yours truly, 
C. A. Wilson, Principal. 
Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your require 
ments and is sold and installed un- 
der a method which insures perfect 


satisfaction. 





SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOSTON, COLUMBUS, 























GET AWAY 


From the Old Style 
Push Button Board 


\ Grade School with its hundreds of children housed and 
cared for day after day is truly a complex institution—a 
veritable human beehive. 


Controlling the daily program of such a school is not a 
simple task. 


Why not make the work easier and better by installing 
an automatic bell control? 


THE HAHL JUNIOR 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


will solve your problem and save you time and money 
as well. 


You cannot afford to be without this equipment 


SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW. 


Time Systems Company 


870 WOODWARD AVE., 
DETROIT. 
Western Office . Chicago Office 
Omaha School Supply Co 501 W 
Omaha, Nebr 


Huron St 


























SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 












i 


q 


Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 
describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Indispensable 
to the School 


A Program Clock System 
is something you cannot 
afford to be without if you 
would have maximum 
school-efficiency. 


Every school large or small 
needs this equipment be- 
cause it is a distinct benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. 


Write today 
for catalog 





LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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decided preference is shown 
A among teachers for the celebrated 

Waltham and the Hygieia dust- 
less blackboard crayons. 


They make neat blackboard work 
a possibility and do not leave a grimy 
grit on the hands. Then, too, they 
erase easily without leaving the board 
smudgy and gray, and render depend- 
able and satisfactory service at all 
times. 





The American Crayon Co. 
‘Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” 

Sandusky, O. New York. 

U.S.A. 
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Bright Light 
is not 


Right Light 
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YRRECT lighting conditions eliminate eye strain and 

the consequent fatigue in work and study. Oswego Tint 

ed Cambric or Triplex Opaque, mounted on the tamous 
Hartshorn ‘““Two-Way” Rollers, make correct lghting pos 
sible AT ALL TIMES, and school authorities in accord with 
the present movement to secure better health among scholars 
will insist on their installation, 
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The most valuabl pranoin the world 


N every human heart are finer emotions charm of the Steger Grand VPiane. One 


, os Ze a ——_ 
; SHADE ROLLERS 4 .ND which need only the magic of good needs but to hear its beautiful tone of 
—~ music to bring them to life. Responsive, wonderful richness to appreciate the 
Write for samples of \s ’ WINDOW SHADE FABRICS living, human music, breathing the soul growing affection which Steger owners 
2—S—S 
a Be 


Colors 214 and 204 in E of the person who plars it—such is the have for their instruments. 


Tinted Cambric-——ana aid 

lyzed by chemists and ahem 3 aie STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

i - Lb Ad t STEWART HARTSHORN CO. Founded by John V. Steger, 1879. Factories at Steger, Hl. Steger Bidg., Chicago. 
) 5 0 80 eo le 

larger municipalities General Office, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





If it's a Steger—it's the finest reproducing phondégraph in the world. 
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THE U. S. INKWELL 


has been pronounced, by eminent 
school authorities, the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satisfac- 
tory inkwell for school use. Super- 
intendents thruout the country, 
who have installed U. S. Inkwells 
in the desks in their schools, state 
that in the matter of economy 
they have no superior,—and that 
they meet the requirements and 
entire approval of both pupils and 
teachers. 


Pat. Dec. 12, 05. Pat. Jan, 19, ’06. 


Let us send you a U. S. Inkwell 
for examination 


We want you to see the me- 
chanical construction of this 
inkwell and to learn why the 
U. S. Inkwell meets with 
universal approval. 


U. S. Inkwells 


are neat in appearance—will 
fit perfectly over the various 
size holes in desks—can be 
readily attached at a trifling 
cost by your school janitor. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLES TODAY 





Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11. 


U. S. INK WELL COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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Why Pay--? 


for WATER in ink? 
water to— 


Make your own ink by adding 


ALTUAL INA SOLIDS 





and save over 70% of your present ink bill. 


School Boards thruout the country are now buying 
their ink in powder form. It is the most practical and 
economical method. It can be mixed at the school 
board offices and distributed to the various schools in 
casks, or distributed in powder form and mixed by the 
school janitor whenever needed. 


INKO COLORS 
Blue-black, Black, Red (Carmine), 
Green, Purple (Violet). 


Free samples of INKO will be cheerfully 
furnished on request. 


In Writing Please Mention 





Your Dealer’s Name. 


THE HOWARD CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


2104 Fourth Avenue South 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








Common Sense 
Inkwells 


with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three 
sizes to fit holes 114, 134, 1%- 
inch. We furnish corks with 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks 
or Rubber Corks. 





All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. 


Self Closing Inkwells 


A perfect inkwell for school 
desks. Made of glass with a 
nickel zinc top. Always closed 
and practically air tight and 
dust proof. 


Write for Circular, Prices, and Samples. 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The Faneuil Inkwell 


is especially designed for school use. Special attention 


has been given to several features which make it most 
adaptable 


In the picture 


at the right 


NOTE: 





Cross-Section of Well 


[Its conical shaped ink container which makes it -possible to 
utilize most of the ink without striking the pen on the bottom and 
blunting it 


It has no corners, which makes it easy to clean 


[It cannot fall into the desk and cause damage by spilled ink—the 
wide shoulders on the glass body prevent that 


It will fit any size hole in any kind of desk where holes are too 
large, as metal rings can be bought at small cost to make the 


FANEUIL fit 


A free sample will be sent to 
any school official on request 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
220 Congress Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROBERTSON’S DIAMOND BRAND 
Genuine Sem Floor 


A DIMON D BRAND J> 
_ Bristle Brushes 


INSURE BOTH QUALITY AND SATISFACTION 
ROBERTSON’S 
Original Twentieth Century Soap 


FOR SCHOOLS 

























VUL-COT— 
the School 
Waste Basket 
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makes combined. 


The reason is obvious—l ul-Cots are physically able to 
stand the strenuous service in school use. They are solid 
and will hold all the waste they receive. They. are rust 
and corrosion proof, smooth and sanitary—and they will 
not dent, splinter or warp. 


ROBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 
) Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
CENTURN ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
FY SOAP__ = Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Ka Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Hold- 
ers, etc., etc. Get our prices. 


They last longer per dollar of cost than any other basket. 


BASKETS 
Guaranteed. 5-years 


We'll send you descriptive literature and samples of 
Vul-Cot Fibre, the material of which ’ul-Cots are made 
—Will you send us your dealer’s name and address? 





Look for this Trade-Mark Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
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2 AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6 520 EQUITABLE BLDG. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
REPRESENTATIVES: ® Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 
468 Ki os ‘ 
School Service Co., W. B. Mooney, Mar., Atanasio Montoya a King St., W. Toronto, Canada 

328 Empire Building 220 North High St., i 
Denver, Colorado Albuquerque, New Mexico a 
O) 
OS OS 08080808 080808080808 080808208080808080808080808 











Buy INK 


NOT WATER 


Save 100% on your ink bill. 


Velvet Paste 

















Stop buying water at ink prices. 

















- . \dopt- 
x. Kwale’s Ink ‘Tablets 
Gleich's 4 Each tablet makes 1 oz. of ink. Instantly dissolves in water 
| a Ss. ad ; ‘ ° 
evel TP W ue 4 and makes a clear, permanent color ink of finest quality. 
Me 
Ls ohn | No acid to corrode pen points ; : 
7 a No gum arabic, no sediment. ee ree a 
Keeps indefinitely. Ideal for gy er! - 
SNOW WHITE fountain pens. 
es ; in quart sizes. Makes an 
No freezing, breakage nor evap- ink that is guaranteed to 
. . 7 . n ie ac root, 
Always Moist oration. No freight to pay on fade-proof ‘and water: 
‘ proof. i eep for- 
Alwavs Read water. ever. Non-acid, it will 
not corrode pen-points. A 
y y Colors: Blue-Black, Blue, Red, perfect writing fluid, 
: . pecia mmen 
Always Satisfactory Purple, Green. for checks, “notes, deeds 
and other valuable docu- 
; Ask for quotation on the amount mente. Ss ee 
The paste that has proved its Catalogue No. 20 showing our your school uses. fountals pens, and gen- 
worth by the economical and complete line of school inks a % as eral use. 
efficient service it has given in and pastes will be gladly sent Please give your dealer's name 
the schools of America. at your request. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE GO. John Kvale Ink Co. 


504-520 BUTTLES AVENUE 


1020-8 South Dearborn Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


AN ENLARGED EDITION 
PE a Masgpen “4, providing sixteen pages of additional ma 
school systems in the terial to each of the four pupils’ books is 


country. now available. The new material in Book 
{ ) _¢c “icec r —< Ss . : .r , 
Adopted by the fol- ne comprises rote songs to be taught in 
lowing states: the latter part of grade three; in Book 
CALIFORNIA. Two, an added selection of very easy two 
KANSAS. art <« ee 4 - Three r iT 
cOUIMAMA. part songs; in Book | hree , very easy 
NEVADA. three-part songs; and in Book Four an 
ape ne dh] exceptional repertoire of miscellaneou 
OREGON. part songs. 


Send for new circular on this serie m 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’'s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





















TRAIN PUPILS IN SILENT READING 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ READERS 


By Emma Miller. Bolentus 





FOURTH READER SIXTH READER 
FIFTH READER TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


ADOPTIONS 
The Bolenius Readers are rapidly making their way into 
the best school systems throughout the country. In the 
recent State of Washington adoption, the entire 











thirty-nine counties took this Series—a remarkable 


showing. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 























EVERY SCHOOL NEEDS 


POCKET CLASS RECORDS 


By month-—-16 weeks By Semesters 40 weeks 
Scmesters by Periods By Month—-5 week to month 
Loose Leaf and Tight Bound 


GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL REGISTERS 
ATTENDANCE AND CLASSIFICATION 


Semester Semi-Annual Semester— Annual 


Monthly Annual Attendance Only Semeste 
Loose Leaf or Tight Bound 
TEACHERS’ PLAN BOOKS 
Weekly Outline to page Duplicate Weekly 2 plans to page 


Diary and Blotter 40 Weeks—-Daily—and Weekly 
Grade—-Primary —High School—Lesson Outlines 
Loose Leaf and Tight Bound 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, “"isips* 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER. 








ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new worll's record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c Adopted by the New York Board of Educztion. 














iP AS AM AE 4 ANAM a 
For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


rrade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


the ool municipalities ‘and MAJORITY 
of Schools throughout the country. 3 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 








FO rea ache ye 


A RA 





7) Rae 





ARE YOU USING 


UP-TO-DATE CATALOGS? 


In making poe 
up your CATALOG A 


r: Quisitions, APPARATUS 


the catalog AGRICULTURE 


number is 


vour comolcte |} I BIOLOGY Sif 


























specification MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY TNE 
as to CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
a a performance Msn 5 a 
AND JUNGOR COLLEGES size, quality, 
and finish. 
CATALOG F It is 
therefore 
highly 
important 
ar that your 
Central Scientific Company lists be 
Chicago made from 
STANDARD 
— - CATALOGS. : a ; 
Latest Edition No. 118. Latest Edition No. 119. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, 460 Fast Ohio St., Chicago, U.S.A. 














STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLAYGROUND SWINGS 





Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J] and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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 DEVOE 


scCHOOL WATER COLORS ARE AN IMPORTANT AID 
IN TEACHING COLOR WORK IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 


AUTUMN’S COLORS 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 





October is the month when the glorious 


autumn foliage gives varied pleasures to 
NO. 118 he sense of sight 


The classroom in which the teacher uses 
nothing but white chalks, and the pupils 
nothing but black pencils, must be a dull 
place in comparison with the great out 





doors. Something is lacking 

Teachers may bring a touch of Nature 
into the classroom through the employ 
ment of colored chalks in blackboard 
work and ot colored crayons in dt iwing 
and seat work 





or these purposes, the best crayons, those 


that work smoothly and satisfactorily are 
NO. 122 the 





GOLD MEDAL 


CRAYONS AND CHALKS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Made in cakes, pans and tubes and put up in boxes, containing 
various combinations to meet every requirement at prices within 
the reach of all. 


USE 


Devoe Show Card Colors for poster and design work, made in 
24 colors, send for sample card. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


Devoe (& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 














We 
boys and 


Our best service these days lies in 
telling you how scarce our goods 
are compared to demand,—not 
in telling you how good these ° | 

| voods are. Sis 
Seize Time firmly by the foreloeck 
in the matter of ordering pencils 
for your Schools. 


demand. 


better 


Six months ahead is not too much 
time to take in placing your or- 
ders. 


Pencils 





F you want us to write well and do our 
lessons better, give us an 


| Eberhard Faber Pencil 


481 ‘‘MONGOL’?’ Drawing 6370 ‘“‘“ELEMENTARY’”’ 
395 ‘‘COMMERCE”’ Hexagon 310 ‘“*SCHOOL’’ 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 375 “COMMERCE” Round 293 “FINE WRITING” 
PENCIL DEPARTMENT | | 
JERSEY CITY a JERSEY EBERHARD FABER 





“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 


<> 
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OUSTLESS 


PATINA CRAYONS 


For quality, NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAY- 

ONS are superior to all other crayons manu- 
factured. If you are not using NATIONAL 
CRAYONS write us for samples, and place your 
future orders, with your supply dealer. 


Test out your samples for EASY WRITING, 
SMOOTHNESS and ERASING QUALITIES. 


A case of crayon means more to us than just an order 
for a case of crayon—it means a case of crayon plus 
continuous satisfactory service. 


We guarantee every gross of our 
erayon to give entire satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 











Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








“THE ECONOMIC” 





ORDER SCHOOL DESKS NOW 


AND ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


STAFFORD desks carried in stock and sold at prices consistent with fair business 
principles and guaranteed quality by the following RESPONSIBLE FIRMS: 
J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va 











Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Cese & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
Shields Stationery Co., Salt Leke City, Utah. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Western School Supply Co., Bo‘se, Idaho 


John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash 
W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

P. G. Pugh Ptg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 
School Desks, Lodge Furniture, Church 
Pews, Opera Chairs, Phonographs, Fireless 
Cookers. County Agents Wanted. 














Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 











Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F,' 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 


do 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go hvonehs a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
-the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet- 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 









m Arms and 
away with 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. 


Houston, Tex. 











Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 











\ \\ 
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or builder, using | FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS 
ID : kr Doeoa nm | You'll need them often during the present school year and 
DUDFIELD’S DUSTLESS ‘TRAY 


the price is so small that you'll never regret the expenditure. 


Wood crayon trough designed to suit architect | AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 
| 


AND 


WIRE SCREEN 


Made in 4-ft. lengths. 


THE “CHICAGO GIANT” 
The counterpart of the well known “Chi- 
cago” except that this machine will 





sharpen all sizes of pencils and crayons 
while the “Chicago” only sharpens 
standard size pencils. Stops cutting as 
soon as point is produced. 





THE “DEXTER” 


The finest handfeed pencil sharpener made 





or possible to make. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and crayons. Has the automatic 
point adjuster enabling the operator to pro- 
duce any point from blunt to fine. Heavily 
nickel plated thruout. 








Chand 








THE “DANDY” 


? pI" 3 encil ‘ 
|e oh View All Its Name Implies. 





CL Pit The ideal machine for the 
. } . 4 i school. All steel frame con- 
[ ' ;, struction preventing tinkering 
and tampering. Automatic feed 
attachment preventing pencil 
waste. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and produces any point, 
blunt, medium or fine. 





For prices and information, write Other Models: Chicago, Junior, Wizard, Ideal, Climax 2 
ALL QUALITY MACHINES 
| See your supply dealer or write to 


| Dudfield Manufacturing Co. | AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


| LIBERTY. MO 1500 Garland Building CHICAGO 


The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 


















You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING 


| Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
| | Dealers Double Warp All Wool Bunting 
\-- a oN? 4 _ Everywhere 


A) A Flag of sterling 
SXF | : 
INS: ES alas | quality 


OR OF 








os tae 





THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 
eigih walter eel vec Vy Ga 6 ee eo D a r : A i‘ CS E 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to Reg 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon senate dni 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 


: Tw . 

., Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old oO Ply Cotton Bunting 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its « eadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 


. . 
The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness A F | th t b d d f 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey a a I s e iance 


to and from school. 


_ Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school to the weather 
Officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 


We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 


race hes waa Made only by AN N ! N Se CO . 
MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. Largest Flag Makers in the World 99-101 FULTON ST., XEW YORK 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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SHO BUILDINGS 
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AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR, — 

BUILDING CODE 


te eR SS ahaW 


- 
- — 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

m down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 

parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erect: d. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPE PEPER E EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEE ESSA SHE et eeet yy 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Average Cost $1000 per Room, 
F. 0. B. YOUR CITY. 


School Boards in 35 states are 
using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state. 








WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 





to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 


tilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired. 

Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash 














STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





PAE, AR: 28 4222532223 =z 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 





ae gg] Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 





J 





Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











DUNLOP ME LLU 


JAN UA! 





Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 



































SEE TION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


ne present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 








Jer i i i i y AR OF RECOMMENDING 
better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YE 
Wards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well _ 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries us 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY . o. our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University. A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 
- TO : ’ 
OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 
except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


and Physical Education. 19th 


PECIALISTS’’ eae 
TAU OVO Lda LIB O80" Bide. St Louis, Mo. 


Branch Office: BERKELEY, CALIF 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet. 
aiden we 2) . gave re EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS | : J 

We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
: J Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 
—™ Bidg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 


ae tam a 
RO TEACHER geles, Calif. 636 Chamber of Commerce, } 


“THE AGENCY OF QUIC 5 . ad 
AGENCY. avldliae a ROP a ia mang John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, Il.: F QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY 


Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 5 
WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mer. H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. : | 
- : . 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED *27 Mth Ave, 8.E., F.B. Reed, Mgr. 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 


The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER | 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 


¥ 3 P T 9 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting he ratt eachers Agency 
positions should write to us. WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. | 

| 

| 
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No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, s 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Ni Ew YO R kK WA N TS YO U | Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


w. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











jialists, and 
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On April 24 the legislature voted THIRTY MILLION’ DOLLARS for additions to the | NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 650 Northern Pacific Avenue 
present salaries of school teachers, giving 


FARGO, N. D. 
$400 TO $600 INCREASE A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 








next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state salaries the largest | You should investigate. Write today for further information. 
in the world. New York wants 2,000 teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal 
recognition of credentials. Write at once. | W. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, -  C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. | ae t¢ yeas Sapeay Dupe 
ienniedinatidetmmtibniamemane SDietiinieaietedianh T h W t 1: For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 
; P : ‘ f 1000 to $2200; 
The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. | eac ers an : bd a So Greteenis Sine ie oat eee 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies?” | for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. | 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane, 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: , ee a pate: an eens 
“Service First.” Our address: | ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 81 Chapel Street 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. e nc, ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 











ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
eA ea nection : renee ntneanmsioneyi HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 
. : ’ ———— — 
Missouri Valley Teachers Agency | pip COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions. O. F. Revercomb, Mgr. 303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
DENVER, COLORADO anil NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO: Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 


We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta Ga. 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 3;.?:, SODDARD., Pres. Papers 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing The Acme Teachers’ Agency that eliminate trouble and 


features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. worry = selecting teachers. 


i = cilson reauest: | Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg, Alanta, Ga 

















Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. 


Teachers’Agency 2: No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. T E A Cc H E R Ss’ AG E N cY Res. 
W. H. JONES, Mer. r Specialists Department. 


Columbia, S. C Enrollment 3 offices intensively covering entire South. | 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Chattanooga, Tenn. LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, 


A superior agency for superior people. We register only 
Richmond, Va. if requested. CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. reliable onndidates. oes free to school officials. 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY SisMincham ocrice 


ts, New York, Pita, Chie, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, Porand, Behl, Ls Angele | B oy er S TE ACHERS Ag en cy a to 


—INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU setts theca tute Goi PROBLEM” 


ATLANTA, GA. Write for Information S. R. BOYER, Manager Telephone: Garfield 9323 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


P R K 1%) R Eaghtees — phere Service WANTED-—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
A 0 ool Boards 

| 62 South Ginesh Gieies Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. ¥. 
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An Original Composition. 

In a school of a good-sized town of the Middie 
West, the teacher had asked all the pupils to 
write a composition on Man. Of course it was 
expected that the compositions would be of a 
general nature as childish compositions go. This 
did not prove to be the general order. One was 
of a different variety. 

The composition read like this: 

“Man he smoke, he drink, he swear; man he 
no go to church; man he very bad, woman she 
angel.” 

Honk! 

“Who was it that wrote the line: ‘A littl 
learning is a dangerous thing?’” asked the Old 
Fogy. 

“Must have been some man who was trying 
to run an automobile for the first time,” replied 
the Grouch, 

A Conclusion. 

“What finishing school did Miss Bridge at 
tend?” 

“*The School for Scandal,’ I should imagine.” 
—Judge. 

Cause of Angry Waves. 

Teacher: “This story tells us about the angry 
waves of the ocean. James, what makes the 
ocean get angry?” 

James: “Because it has been crossed so often.’ 

Practical Answer. 

Teacher: Now, if I paid one man two dollars 
a day for seven days, another three dollars and 
fifty cents for ten days, and another four dollars 
and seventy-five cents for six days 

Reddy Backrow (whose father belongs to the 
union): You’d have the durndest strike on 
your hands you ever saw, teacher. 

Time Is Ripe. 

“Now, son, you're thru college. 
world is your oyster.” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“And the oyster season is now opening.” 

Plausible. 

Some one asked a scientific gentleman at 
tached to one of Uncle Sam’s bureaus at Wash- 
ington whether, in his opinion, any of the so- 
called inanimate things can feel pain. 

“There is nothing surer in the world,” said 
he. “Have you never observed how a piano 
wails and groans when the average performer 
strikes it?” 


Get busy. The 


A High Compliment. 

A certain Chicago teacher was assigned dur- 
ing the vacation school term to a class of col- 
ored children. She quickly won their affection, 
and her glorious blond hair and fair complexion, 
and the light colored summer frocks she wore 
won the admiration of her charges. 

One day a very black member of the class 
told her how the pupils felt toward her. 

“When we sees you sitting and telling us 
stories,” he said, “We just can’t help thinkin 
of a faiah, white flower, stuck right in a dish of 
ripe olives.” 

Not Chemical. 

The professor had described the oxidizing cf- 
fect of air wpon various metals. In the quiz 
the students successfully described the red rust 
of iron, the green of copper, etc. Suddenly the 
professor spied an attentive lad and called: 
“Jones, what occurs when pure gold is left ex- 
posed in the air?” 

Jones awakened out of his day dream said 
slowly: “It’s swiped.” 

Applied Arithmetic. 

Schoolmistress—Well, what’s the matter; has 
Johnny got the toothache? 

Angry Mother—No, Johnny hain’t got the tooth- 
ache! He’s suffering from your fool teaching. You 
told him he was to tell how long it would take 
him to eat twenty apples, if it took him one and 
a half minutes to eat one apple—and he’s got 
stuck on the fifteenth! 


Prevocational. 

“Elmer, I wish you’d give that young brother 
of mine a talking to. It’s time he thought of 
choosing a career.” 

“Judging by the hours he keeps, I thought he 
was studying to be a night-watchman.”—Life. 
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School-Trustee English! 

Some schook-trustees have received but littl 
benefit from the education offered in the schools 
over which they preside. Witness this copy of a 
genuine letter from an Indiana rural director on 
the six months’ schoo! law: 

“Dear Sir: 

“In your letter of March 18th You Wont One 
hundred twenty days School. Five Schools are 
out and the other in Day or two Whe tauch 115 
Day I ask Poupels and teachers that tha Wont 
5 days again if you Want Me to Start and teach 
120 days I try to get the teach Back But Som 
of the teachers or gon and In Maken the levy 
Makes the levy for this Turm of School and Whe 
Can Kep op this Way When whe got the levy 
Wait the Teachers git a Rais on her sellera and 
I am $300 Shart if I got the State ait how you 
Whil Com Out Whit and When I git that Money 
bag Som asken me if I goden take it out the 
Special School fund I got no Money in that fund 
I Maid the Levy in September but the State Got 
the Levy down how Whil a faler kep up if that 
god no manney Last Years When I Got the Stait 
ait tha Rost Me a letter thar Wosent Nof Money 
to teach 120 day Stop Whit 113 day I got it 
Mix op that I dount no Whut to do. 

“Answer by Return Maiy. 

“A Township Trustee.’ 


An Old One. 


The rules under which this column are con 
ducted prohibit the use of jokes older than one 
hundred years. The following which has come to 
us from a western schoolmaster is just within 
the age-limit. As nearly as we can determine, it 
appeared for the first time in print in the Educa. 
tion Journal in December, 1819. 

“Johnny had misbehaved se badly that the 
teacher determined to whip him. 

“*John,’ she said ‘severely, “Go out and cut a 
hickory switch.’ 

“John returned after ten minutes. 

“*T could not find a hickory bush,’ he said, ‘but 
here is a stone you can throw at me.’ ” 


Teacher: What is the greatest physical feat 
performed in the United States? 
Boy: Wheeling, West Virginia. 


How a Teacher Became Rich. 

He worked his way thru high school and by 
his superior ability won a year’s scholarship in 
college. Here he worked for his meals and board 

Upon graduation, he took a teaching position 
in Anytonu and after five years reached the 
maximum salary of $90. He took postgraduate 
work for an A. M. degree and was elected to a 
principalship at $100 per month. 

He has now retired at the age of 50, with a 
reputed fortune of $85,000. This sum was ac 


cumulated by thrift, and perseverance, and th: 
death of an aunt who 
$84,999.62. 


willed the teacher 


Mr. Principal—Miss Grammar and I spent a 
stupid evening at the teachers’ meeting. Ther 
was no common point of interest. 

Prof. Grouch—I see! Neither 
fellow teachers in the other’s school. 


knew any 
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AN EDUCATIONAL RECORD, 


The Victor Talking Machine Company 


has 
issued a new double record in its eaucationa) 


series. It has been prepared especially to illus. 
trate the range and quality of the music of tha 
flute and of the bassoon. The selection for the 
flute solo is Krantz’s “Whirlwind”, a descriptive 
piece picturing a capricious whirlwind. Weber's 
Hungarian Fantasie is reproduced to show the 
beauty and variety of the bassoon as a solo in. 
strument. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER FOR Im. 
PERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 

William A. Leonard of Chicago has been eleet- 
ed vice-president and general manager Of the 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company of that 
city, well known makers of Imperial Oxy-acety. 
lene welding equipment, Watrous plumbing sup- 
plies, and a general line of automobile accessories 
and brasswork 

Until recently Mr. Leonard was associated with 
selding Brother & Company, of Chicago and 
New York as organization and sales promotion 
Inanager. 

This election completes the sales organization 
of the Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, 
which ranks as one of the leading brass manufac- 
turing concerns of the Middle West. 


MR. CAMPBELL HEADS KEWAUNEE 
COMPANY. 

Mr. C. G. Campbell, well known thruout the 
country as an expert in the manufacture and sale 
of laboratory furniture, has become a member of 
the board of directors and general manager of 
the Kewaunee Mfg. Company at Kewaunee, Wis 

The Kewaunee Company is one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the laboratory equipment line 
and enjoys a wide reputation for the excellence 
of its products 

Mr. Campbell is well known to school authori 
ties because of his former activities as sales man 
ager of the Kewaunee Company 


A LABORATORY CATALOG. 

Schaar & Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
and importers of scientific apparatus, have 
issued Catalog No. 4 of their latest laboratory 
apparatus and supplies. 

The catalog contains 218 pages devoted to a 
large collection of scientific aparatus along the 
line of balances, weights, time measurements, 
gyroscopes, motion apparatus, water motors, 
column balancing apparatus, hygrometers, 
barometers, compasses, batteries, motors, projec. 
tion lanterns, delineascopes, microscopes, magni- 
fiers, and miscellaneous general scientific sup- 
plies. Each article described in the catalog is 
accompanied with price lists and specifications, 
together with adequate descriptions of the con 
struction ard use of the article. 

Laboratory teachers and school officials who 
are interested in scientific supplies of any char- 
acter should address the Schaar Company at 565 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


OFFER NEW MOLDING FLASKS. 

The Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has just placed on the market a new line 
of molding flasks. They are steel, of the self 
releasing map type and represent an immense 
advance over the old-fashioned wood flasks. 

For school shops they involve special teaching 
advantages in that they are tapered and have no 
troublesome locks and hinges. They are practi 
cally indestructible under ordinary conditions of 
wear 

Surgical Wit. 

talkative young school teacher and 
he a laconic Hoosier surgeon. Recently when he 
operated on her, her chattering preceding the 
operation almost drove him mad 

The fourth day he dressed her wounds and 
made her comfortable. Then she began to chat- 
ter and asked him question after question, the 
last one being: “Doctor, how am I really now?” 

“Oh, you're getting along splendidly,” he re 
torted. “In fact, all the suffering you will now 
have to endure is just to Keep quiet.’’—Indian- 
apolis News 
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School Goods 





Directory 





ADJ STABLE WINDOW 
. SIIADES 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Oo. 
L. U. Veaper Shade Co. 
Aeroshadle Company 
Athey Company 
AIK CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
american Blower Co. 
Moilne Lleat 
ASIL NOISTS 
Gilles & Geoghegan 
¥, 8. Payne Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Senting Co, 
N. J. School Furnulture Co 
fleswood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Emplre Seating Co. 
Theo. Kunitz Co. 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co, 
Beaver Board Companies 
gE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Peuna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BooK PUBLISHERS 

Edward FE. Babb & Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 


Pp. C. Heath & Co 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc 

isaac Pitman & Sons 

Silver. turdett & Co 

American Book Co 

a. N. Palmer Co 

Ginn & Company 

Educational Wublishing Company 

J. B. Lippincott Co 

World Book Company 

Houghton, Miffli Compan) 

BRUSHES 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Albert Pick & Co 

CHARTS 
Ameritan Manikin Company 
Weber Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

CHEMICAL CLOSETS 


Chemical. Tollet Corporation 


CLOCKS 


Standard Electri rime C 


CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
E. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 
National Crayon Co 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell, Chappell & Co 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co 


DIPLOMAS 
W M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Educational Supplies Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Products Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co, 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co 
Matschler Brot 


Robertson 


rs Company 
DOOR CLOSERS 


Norton Door Closer Co 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


& H. Sheldon & Co. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
tundle:S pr nee Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
DRINKING WATER 
STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 
DUPLICATORS 
A. B. Dick Company 
EDUCATIONAL 
Pitgpatrick & McElroy 


FOUNTAINS 


FILMS 
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ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
I W. A. Rowles Company 


ERASER CLEANERS 

Weber Costello Co 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conreyor Co, 

FIRe® EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
Sargent & Co 


I KF. Smith Ilardware Company 
Van Kannel Reyolving Door Co 
FIRE FXTINGUISHERS 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Metallic Door Co 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS 
MATERIALS 


Johnson 


Dahtstrom 


AND 


Tohnson & 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co 


FIREPROOFING 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 


FLAG POLES 

Newark Steel Post Co. 
N Oo Nelson Mfg. Co 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co 
Jonn C. Dettra & Co 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 

Jas, G. Wilson Corp 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
eabody School Furniture Co 
N. J. Schovl Furniture Co 
lleywood Lros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
kinyire Seuting Co 


‘Theo. Kundtz Co 


Columbia School Equipment Works 

Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 

E. W. A. Rowles Compahy 

} li. Stafford Mfg. Co 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

\W M Welch Mfg Company 
GLOBES 

Weber Costello Co 


Nystrom & Co 
GRAPHOPILONES 

Columbla Grapbophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPAKATUS 


I'red Medart Mfg. Co 
Nurraga Machine Conpany 


ILEATERS 


School 


iseltt 


Virginia Supply Co. 


INK 
I W A. Rowles Co 
lloward Chemical & Mfg. Company 
INK WELLS 
! Kvale Compa 
' S. lukwell Co 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 


JANITORS’ 
Theo. B 
Albert 


SUPPLIES 


Robertson Products Co 


Pick & Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Leonard Peterson & Co 

kK. H. Sheidon & Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Scientific Co 

Chicago Apparatus Company 

Kk. W. A. Rowles Company 

LANTERN SLIDES 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co 

Keystone View Company 

LATCHES 


Door ¢ 


Central 


Van Kannel 


Revolving 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Reardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 


LIQUID SOAP 
Mfg. Co 
Robertson Products Oo 


Impertal Brass 


Taoeo. B 


LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Vederal Steel Fixture Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 


J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
MACIIINERY 

Oliver Machinery Co 

Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co 


MATERIALS 





MANIKINS 


American Manikin Company 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
EK. 4, Sheldon & Co. 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Columbia Schvol Supply Co 


MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


John Williams, Inc. 
Albert Kussell & Sons Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
A. B. Dick Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 


Victor Animatograph Co, 
Fitzpatrick & MeceKlroy 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mutsehler Brothers Company 


PAINTS 
rhe Hockaday Company 
PAPER FASTENERS 
Greenfield Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. PT. W. Paper Co 
liolden Patent Book Cover Co 


theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 
PENCILS 
Eberhard Faber - 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
PENS 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Spencerlan Pen Company 
PENCIL SHAKPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 


Jackson 
Steger 


Piano Co, 
& Sons Plano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 


Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Hloffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
PORTABLE 
Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co. 
Lou's Bossert & Sons 

PRINTERS 
W. BB. Conkey Company 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
Lantis Eug. & Mfg. Co 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 
Time-Systems Co. 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
kuierprise Optical Mfg. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer 


Hiouse Co 


Lens Co 

McIntosh Stereopticon Company 
PUBLISHERS 

Conkey Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
©. FF. Williams & Sons, Inc, 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 


SCALES 
Chicago Seale Co 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Scenic 


Ww. B 


Twin City Co. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
Central Scientific Company 








SCHOOLHOUSES 


K. W. A. Rowles Company 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Company 
SHOWERS 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 

General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 

SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 

R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


RENCE I 


Hlili-Standard Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Woodstock Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Page 

Aeroshade Company, The 106 
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Educational Publishing Co 192 
Educational Supplies Co , 98 
Empire Seating Co 60 & 61 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co 103 
Faber Co., Eberhard 113 
Federal Steel Fixture Cx 23 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 67 & 69 
Gillis & Goeghegan - % 


Page 
Ginn & Company 1 
Gregg Publishing Co 102 
Grinnell Company, Th« 73 
Hartshorn Co Stewart 109 
Heath & Co dD. Oo 100 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co G4 
Hill-Standard Co 68 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Tre 102 
Hockaday Co rhe 62 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co g2 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 99 
Tioughton, Mifflin Co 112 
Howard Chemical & Mfe. Co 110 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 86 
Jackson Piano Company 3 
Johnson & Johnson 83 
Johnson Service Co RG 
Kawneer Mfg. Co ®°nd Cover 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co 58 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 110 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 93 
Keystone View Co 105 
Kundtz Company, The Theodo: 93 
Kvale Co., John 11 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 108 
Langslow, Fowler Co . 14 
Lippincott Co., J. B 100 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co 104 
Madison Art Publishing Co 64 
Medart Mfg. ©Co., Fred 82 & 83 
Mershon & Morley Co 8 
Metropolitan Supply Co 112 
Miller Keyless Lock Co.. The J. B. 23 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 115 
Moline Heat, The 7 
Narragansett Machine Co 70 
National Crayon Co ..114 


National School Supply 


Association 18 


National Wood Renovating Co 

The 90 & 22 
Natural Slate Blackboard Oo y 
Nelson Mfg. Co XN. 0 23 & 8&9 
Newark Steel Post Co 112 
N. J. School Furniture Co a 
Newson & Oo 101 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 114 
Norton Door Closer Co 114 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 98 
Oliver Machirery Co 97 
Palmer Co., A. N 102 
Payne Company, F. 8 10 
Peabody School Furniture Co M4 
Peckham, Little & Oo 23 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co 85 
Penna, Struct. Slate Co.. 58 








TALKING MACHINES 
Vietor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE 
Johnson 


REGULATION 
Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 
A PP. W. Paper Co, 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Co, 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
The Spencer Turbine Company. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


VENTILATORS 


Peerless Unit Vent, Co, 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Ileat, 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
WAGONS 


Wayne Works 


WAGON HEATERS 


Miller Vehicle Tleater Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


Awerican Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Ine., The 


WEATHERSTRI?PS 
Weatherstrip Manufacturers Ass'n 


Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Luther O, Draper Shade Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUAKDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


WOODWORKING 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 


NDE X 


MACHINERY 


Page 
Peterson & Co., Leonard osteo On 
Pick & Co., Albert . W7 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac fone ckbe 
Prang Company, The .. 106 
Premier Eng. Co .. 196 
Pyrene Mfg. Company ones 120 
Quaint Art Furniture Co vane Ge 
Roberts & Meck cvells 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B..111 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A 0 00ab sees 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo............. &6 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......,..116 
R. U, V. Company, Inc., The ~» $2 
Sani Products Co., The............. 71 
Sargent & Co WriviirereryT 74 
Schaar & Company as vdaden 107 
Sheldon & ©Oo., HB. BHaicsscsccccccoces 
Silver, Burdett & Co soveeell 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F......... 5 
Smith System Heating Oo.......... 116 
Sonneborn Sons, L 85 & 90 
Spencer Lens Company cocnsseee OO 
Spencer Turbine Co va 6h 4 
Squires Inkwell Co . ‘ 110 
Stafford Mfg. Co . soobue 
Standard Conveyor Co............... 91 
Standard Electric Time Co......... 108 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver (........... 116 
Steger & Sons Plano Mfg. (Co......109 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth ooceenee 
Time Systems Company, The 108 
.Togan-Stiles Co., The cavcceeseve BO 
Twin City Seenie Co seece . 104 
Underwood Typewriter Co......... 105 
Underwood & Underwood.. rE 
Union School Furnishing Co.........114 
U. 8. Inkwell Co...... -++1l0 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Oo.... 11 
Victor Animatograph Co dag 104 
Victor Talk!ng Machine Co..... 57 
Virginia School Supply Co 116 


Vonnegut Hardware Co Srd Cover 
Wayne Works, The...............+6: %” 
Wayvell Chappell & Oo.............. il4 
Weatherstrip Manufacturers’ Assn 6 


Weber Comme Gis dads sncscch ccaind 19 
Webster & Company, Warren...... 66 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M............. 84 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co....... 107 
Williams & Son, Inc., C. F......... 98 
Williams, Ine., John.... ITTY 
W lisen Corp., Sam: Bs esis ~~ 
Wolff Mfg. Co., L..... 0 0-050 eee 
Woodstock Mfg. Co., Ine o> cua 78 
World Book ©o., The....... sa>eene 


If any article or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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This Responsibility is Yours 


If fire started in one of your schools tomorrow would it be out before the fire department 





SE ST OAT STR I 





arrived or would the lives of several children be sacrificed because some one had shirked s2 

their responsibility ? $ 

dc 

The time to fight fire is before it starts by eliminating the causes and by having proper om 

protection to put it out. Ry 

To do this is the duty and responsibility of every school board. With proper protection ys 

| there can be no more tragedies like the Peabody or Collinwood fires. Any woman or he 
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young person can operate a Pyrene extinguisher. One should be in every class room and 
a Guardene extinguisher in every hallway. 





hs Sale 
rl yt | 





YS eS 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


17 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances and our booklet—‘ Making 
Schools Safe From Fire’’. We will be glad to send upon request 
without obligation to you a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 


Sold by school supply, hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages. 
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on Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 

















Specily 
Von Duprin 
Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latch- 
es, as approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 


ae 





tories (Ine.) of 
the National 
Board of Fire 


Underwriters L | 





Report No.S. A. 
163; Guide No 
100-F 24 
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U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2 
Vuscle Shoals, Alabama. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co 
Engineers and Contractors 
Consolidated with Church, Ker) 
& Company, Inc., New York. 


‘To Conserve 
Human Life 


In building the United States Nitrate Plant 
at Muscle Shoals the engineers wished to 
throw every possible safeguard around the 
lives of the workers employed there, so the 
entire plant was equipped with Hon Buprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Latches. 


Yet, after all, is human life any more precious 
at Muscle Shoals than it is in your school 
buildings? Isn’t it true that the school board 
which is keenly alive to its responsibilities will 
equip every school house with every possible 
means for conserving the lives of the pupils 
and teachers? Won @uprin latches greatly dim- 
inish the danger of fire-panic. Once the 
inmates reach the doors—safe exit is a positive 
certainty; the touch of hand or body on the 
cross bar instantly releases the door. 


Let us send you catalog 12-C, containing 
complete details. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 





























More Light and Air 


> THE SCHOOLROOM 


Good Light 


The Austral Window 


provides absolute con- 
trol of Light without 
interference with free 
circulation of Air. 


Fresh Air 
The Austral Window 


affords a perfect system 
of ventilation without 


draft. 


Mental Alertness is an impossibili- 
ty when proper circulation of fresh 


air is lacking ! 


WRITE US FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 














Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 











